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NIRVANA : the passing of the sage. 


Enlightenment has come : after the pain 
Of countless births endured throughout the lapse 
Of immemorial time, I have at length 
Crossed to the farther shore of mundane life. 

Henceforth sorrow and joy touch me no more, 

Now love and hate are meaningless to me : 

My mind is tranquil like the forest pool 
Unruffled by the breeze. The potter’s wheel, 

After the bowl is made, revolves awhile 

Without effect; so for a space have I 

Lived on, freed from the grip of Karma’s bonds. 

For me the fruit of former deeds has ceased 
To ripen, nor can the acts now done by me 
Produce new fruit. The goal, for many an age 
So infinitely far, is reached at last. 

Slowly the gathering shades of night descend 
Upon mine eyes. The vital flame burns low 
And flickers out as 1 begin to sink 
Into the limitless eternal void, 

Enwrapped for ever in forgetfulness. 

Sanohi, A. A. M. 

At sunset , 

March 21, 1908. 


PREFACE. 


Over forty years have passed since the late Professor 
E. B. Cowell brought out the editio princeps of Asvaghosa’s 
Buddhacarita, followed by a translation in volume XLYI of the 
Sacred Books of the East. Though scholars in Europe were 
quick to accord it a high place among Sanskrit kavya works 
and to appreciate the excellence of the editing, they did not 
fail to see that the materials from which the text was prepared 
were extremely faulty, and that much correction would be 
required to bring the poem approximately to the state in which 
it left its author’s hands. Accordingly at the suggestion of the 
veteran von Bohtlingk, who himself led the way with a list of 
amendments, many of which undoubtedly hit the mark, a 
number of scholars set to work on improving the text by con¬ 
jecture. The process has continued to the present time, but, 
though the alterations put forward were in general distinguished 
by knowledge and acumen, there is no such thing as a certain 
conjecture, and, if in the easier passages the right alternative 
was often found, no measure of agreement was possible in the 
more substantial difficulties. A new edition, talked of more 
than once, has however never appeared, presumably because a 
text, whose differences from that of Professor Cowell would be 
merely subjective, must neoessarily be of too speculative a 
character to have real value. Of recent years the position has 
changed. Early in the century a MS., much older than those 
used for the first edition but covering only the same portion of 
the text, was acquired by the Nepal Durbar and described by 
MM. H. P. Sastri in JASB, 1909, 47. Since the beginning of 
the century the use of Tibetan translations for the correction of 
faulty Sanskrit originals has also come to be much better under¬ 
stood, and lately the translation of the Buddhacarita has been 
made accessible to students in an edition by Dr. Friedrich 
Weller, constant use of which has convinced me of the high 
standard of excellence it attains. Further the Chinese transla- 
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tions have now been made easier to consult for those who are 
not Chinese scholars by the appearance of the Taisho Issaikyd 
edition. And finally the publication of many Buddhist texts 
and of Sanskrit works, not far removed in date from ASvaghosa, 
not to speak of a long and important work by the poet himself, 
the SaundamTumda, has provided us with further means for the 
critical examination of his language and ideas. 

The availability of so much fresh material makes a new 
edition both possible and highly desirable, but its very mass has 
as a consequence that much time and labour must be devoted 
to its collection and sifting, so that it is now more than ten 
years since, at the suggestion of the late Professor A. A. Macdonell, 
the present editor set liis hand to the task. While well aware 
of the many respects in which, my attainments fall short of 
those of the ideal editor of the Buddhacarita, I have endeavoured 
to cover the ground, both by reading with one eye on Asva- 
gliosa’s works everything published in Sanskrit or Pali that 
might throw any light on obscure passages and by acquiring 
that smattering of Tibetan and Chinese which is requisite for 
comparing the translations in those languages with the Sanskrit 
original. The fruit of this labour I now present to Orientalists, 
with the earnest hope that they may find, not finality it is 
true, but at least a substantial advance in the restitution and 
interpretation of the extant fragments of a famous poem. 

This edition consists of two volumes; the first contains 
the Sanskrit text and the apparatus criticus, and the second the 
translation of the first fourteen cantos, filling up the lac ante in 
the Sanskrit from the Tibetan, together with an introduction 
dealing with various aspects of the poet’s works, with notes 
which discuss the many difficulties of text and translation, and 
with an index. The arrangement is such that with the two 
volumes open before him at the same point the reader can see 
at a glance what help I can give him. 

The chief authority for the text is the old MS. in the 
Kathmandu Library, which I call A. It was sent over to 
England by the Nepal Durbar in 1924 at the request of the late 
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Professor Maedonell to be rotographed and the reproduction, 
unfortunately far from perfect, belongs to the Trustees of the 
Max Muller Fund and is described in Mr. Gambier Parry’s 
catalogue of the collection. The MS. consisted originally of 
55 palm leaves, of which numbers one, three, seven, and eight 
are no longer in existence, covering verses i, 1 to 86, i, 24 d to 
40c, and ii, 1 to 35. It ends abruptly in the middle of the 
second line of leaf 556 at verse xiv, 31, of this edition, and 
has no colophon, repeating simply the last line of the last verse 
in a late Newari hand. The handwriting is an early form of 
Bengali, having the Bengali pa and tending to write ga and 
&a in accordance with that alphabet. To judge from the dated 
MSS. in the Cambridge University Library, particularly Addl. 
MSS. no. 1699 of 1199 a.d. and 1364 of 1446 A.D., the margin 
of error should not exceed 50 years on one side or the other, if 
the date of 1300 a.d. is assigned to it. While the handwriting 
is good, mistakes abound and a number of passages are so rubbed 
as to be barely legible. Pakeographically it is important to 
note that ba and va are written alike, though distinguished by 
me for clearness’ sake in the variants, and that as the second 
members of compound characters these two letters are indis¬ 
tinguishable from dha, that ca and va are often so much alike 
that the reading can only be settled by examining the pen 
strokes*under a magnifying glass (the loop of ca is written with 
two strokes, of va with one), that ra often resembles ca and va, 
that rnna, and lla are practically identical in shape, that rtha, 
vva and cca are liable to confusion, and that ta and bha; tu and ' 
tta, sa and ma, pa and ya, su and sva, are hard to separate. 
Occasionally sa and ya are much alike. In countless places I 
suspected annsvdra of having been added by a later hand, 1 
and avagraha is inserted 20 times in all, at times marking not 
an elision but the fusion of a and a. The collation of the MS. 
therefore demanded unusual care to determine with precision 
the intention of the copyist. 

i On the leaves which have been cleaned, as mentioned below, it is probable that 
many anusvdraa were omitted in reinking and added later. 
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The relationship of A to the three MSS. used by Cowell is 
easily deduced. For subject to the loss of leaves 7 and 8 in A 
and to its containing two passages in cantos ix apd xii which 
are missing in the editio princeps, it gives all the verses in 
Cowell’s MSS. which are shown by the Chinese and Tibetan 
translations to be either part of the original or old interpola¬ 
tions and it ends at the same point, xiv. 31 here, xiv. 32 in 
Cowell’s edition. The three MSS. used by the latter con¬ 
stantly repeat A’s minor errors and are almost invariably faulty 
where A is corrupt or difficult to read. Finally four lines of 
A’s leaf 37 are eaten away at one end and the gaps in it (ix. 
26 to 37) coincide exactly with the hiatuses in Cowell’s MSS. at 
this point. Evidently therefore the three modern MSS. in 
Europe descend from A. Greater precision is however possible. 
For these MSS. give the text as copied out by Amrtananda, 
the Residency pandit in Hodgson’s days, with the additions he 
made, and were clearly taken from his transcript of A. 1 For 
instance, certain letters in i. 156, and i. 83d, are so rubbed as 
to be almost illegible; the solution I finally arrived at after 
prolonged scrutiny proved on comparison with the Tibetan to 
be correct, but Cowell’s MSS. all agree in the same misreadings, 
so that they must have been made from one and the same 
copy of A. It was in fact treated in a peculiar way by the 
pandit. The earlier leaves are all much rubbed and often hard 
to read, and the margins are covered with trivial glosses in a 
late hand. For the first canto and apparently for leaves 7 
and 8 in the seoond canto Amrtananda filled up the lacunae 
with his own words and guessed at the readings where he had 
not the patience to decipher them. Once at least he altered a 
word he did not understand, avdpya in i. 566, to apdsya. He 
did not continue this process throughout, but was content 
later on to leave gaps for illegible or torn places, giving the 
reading he understood the MS. to have. Leaf 55 is tom at one 


l Another copy of his transcript exists in Tokyo ; see the frontispiece to T. Kimura 
and T. Byodo’s Butsden bungaku no kenkyo , 
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end, so as tio lose one or two characters in each line, but 
apparently it was intact in his time, as the Tibetan shows 
that the letters now missing were correotly supplied in his copies. 
In one much rubbed passage, ix. lid, I foxmd it quite impossible 
to fix A’s reading, but to my surprise Cowell’s text corresponded 
exactly to the Tibetan. It seems that Amrtananda wetted the 
leaf in order to read it and, though he succeeded in this, he 
so spoilt the characters as to make them illegible for his 
successors. I have mentioned that the earlier leaves are much 
rubbed and covered with marginal glosses, but from the verso 
of leaf 9 onwards the majority of leaves are extraordinarily 
clean and clear, showing in places very faint traces of marginal 
glosses ; such leaves usually have also a number of minor errors 
which do not occur in Cowell’s MSS., as may be seen by com¬ 
paring the variants for iii. 6—60, on the clean leaves 10, 11, 12, 
and 13a, as against verses 61-65 on 136, which is in its original 
state and much rubbed. I infer that, after Amrtananda had 
made his transcript with additions and alterations of his own, 
many of the leaves were cleaned and reinked, a process which 
would naturally lead to mistakes and which may perhaps have 
been responsible for the loss of leaves 7 and 8. This would also 
account for a fact which puzzled me not a little, the remarkable 
fluctuations in the forms of certain letters, notably get, la, ha, 
and pha, the alternative shapes often appearing on the same 
page, so that the hypothesis of several copyists having been at 
work or of dilapidated leaves having been replaced by new ones 
did not afford an adequate explanation. The loss of the marginal 
glosses on the leaves so treated is of small account, but, to 
judge from the later copies, we have also lost a few marginal 
corrections, supplying omitted characters or correcting 
wrong ones. While the general procedure is clear to me, I 
cannot deterxnine in all cases whether reinking has taken place 
or not, but it is typical of the vicissitudes the MS. has been 
through that the numbering of the cantos should be in far 
more modem figures than that of the pages. Enough at least 
has been said to show how fortunate it is that A has been 
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recovered and that, in view of its existence, Cowell’s MSS. 
have no subsisting value for settling the text except for verses 
ii. 1-35, where A is now wanting, and occasionally perhaps for 
those cases where it has been wrongly reinked. 

Next in importance comes the Tibetan translation, here 
styled T. My transcript was prepared from the India Office 
copy, but scholars now have available Dr. Weller’s admirable 
edition, which has progressed to the end of the seventeenth 
canto, that is, beyond the point where A and this edition stop. 
For a few troublesome passages I have consulted the Peking 
edition in the Bibliotheque Nationale, not used by Dr. Weller, 
and which sometimes has better readings. As a rule I would 
accept Dr. Weller’s text, but have not thought it necessary to 
indicate those passages where I would not follow his conjectural 
amendments, except when the divergence of my view has some 
bearing on the Sanskrit original. These differences in the main 
either are based on the Peking edition or restore the original 
reading in place of suggested amendments. Besides the 
liability to confusion of certain letters, notably da and na, 
and pa, pha, and ba, the monosyllabic nature of the Tibetan lan¬ 
guage not merely makes the entrance of corruptions easy but 
also renders their correction a matter of far greater un¬ 
certainty than in Sanskrit. There is curiously little variance 
between the different editions and all of them haVe the 
same lacunae. The translator clearly had at his command 
a MS. that belonged to the same textual tradition as A 
but in general was superior, despite a certain proportion of 
inferior readings.* As usual he made a word for word render¬ 
ing, paying the greatest respect to his text and never wilfully 
altering it, when it did not give a good sense. Thus in xii. 
113d, he found the word sasdkdrmvadvayor, but, instead of 
making the trivial and obvious correction to sasdnkd 0 , he 


1 It may bo surmised from the fact that the spurious verse in canto ix appears in 
different places in A and T, that their common ancestor had this verse added in the 
margin and that subsequent copyists incorporated it at different points in the text. 
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translates sasdka-arnamdvayor. But his command of 
Sanskrit was peculiar, at times showing a knowledge of the 
meaning of rare words, at times making a hash of simple 
phrases, e.g. translating mrgds cdldk§d in vii. 5d, as mrgds ca 
laksd, and dividing tatrdsa at xiii. 1, into tatra-dsa. We may 
be sure then that, if we can be certain of the equivalents for the 
Tibetan, we know what stood in his MS. and it is precisely 
here that the difficulty lies. 

The method I have used must therefore be exactly des¬ 
cribed. Of recent years the use of Tibetan translations has 
grown greatly and it is often supposed to be a perfectly simple 
matter to turn them back into Sanskrit. This delusion has 
given rise to some work of doubtful value and students, who do 
not know Tibetan, should be chary of accepting amendments 
to Sanskrit texts on this basis, till they are quite satisfied that 
those who propose them have followed critical and scholarly 
methods. The Tibetan translations cover a considerable period 
of time and different translators naturally differ in their ways, 
so that each text should be carefully studied by itself as a 
whole to grasp the peculiarities of its author’s style, instead of 
relying on dictionaries which often fail to give the right word. 
For the present work I indexed the equivalent in the Sanskrit 
text of every Tibetan word ; when a passage occurs in which A 
is faulty or A and T disagree, the various possible equivalents 
of the Tibetan have to be considered, and, in order to select 
the right one, weight must be given to metrical and palaeo- 
graphical requirements, to the characteristics of Asvaghosa’s 
language and style, and to the possibility that a small correc¬ 
tion in T may bring it and A into accord. In the majority of 
cases this leads to conclusions that I would hold to be certain 
about the reading of T’s original, but in some passages certainty 
is not possible and my inability to reach a definite result is 
indicated in the critical apparatus dealing with those places. 
T is not entirely word for word in fact; in particular it often 
omits particles and conjunctions (except api) or alters their 
arrangement, and it sometimes gives and sometimes leaves out 
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prepositions. 1 It often uses the same word for more than one 
Sanskrit preposition and has more than one equivalent for 
some of them. Further the rules of Tibetan metre do not 
allow sufficient space for the accurate reproduction of the case- 
endings in all cases, and in addition the text frequently confuses 
the endings in -s with the similar ones without s (e.g. hyis and 
hyi, las and la). Subject to these limitations T is an invaluable 
authority, without which it would not have been possible to 
give a satisfying text. 

In the apparatus criticus I have borne in mind that many 
readers of this volume will be ignorant of the elements of 
Tibetan. When the text reproduces T exactly and disagrees 
with A or the Chinese, I give the Tibetan without comment, 
but, where T’s reading has not been adopted or is doubtful, 
I give the Tibetan with the Sanskrit equivalent if I can determine 
it, or else with a literal Sanskrit translation in brackets. The 
appearance therefore of the Sanskrit equivalent of T in any 
passage shows that it has not been followed there or only 
followed in part. For the English translation T is of less use 
and, as Dr. Weller’s version shows, is frequently misleading, 
when construed literally in accordance with the principles of 
Tibetan style. For many terms purely mechanical equivalents 
are given and the construction of the Sanskrit often cannot be 
deduced from it. For this reason any attempt to restore Asva- 
ghosa’s text from a translation of T, instead of from the original 
Tibetan, can only lead to the darkening of counsel. 

The third authority for the text, the Chinese translation, 
which I denote by the letter C, is far less useful. It was made 
early in the fifth century a.d. by an Indian monk, the first 
portion of whose name was Dharma, the second hah' containing 
the letter ks ; the forms favoured at various times have been 


I It may for instance be noted that the Nydyabindu uses pratibhdsa and dbhdsa to 
render different conceptions, but that the Tibetan confounds the two by translating both 
.alike with snan-ba. 
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Dharmaraksa, Dharmaksema and Dharmaksara. 1 An EngUsh 
translation was made by Beal for volume XIX of the Sacred 
Books of the East, before the Sanskrit text was published; 
while it gives some idea of the original and is of use to any 
one working on the Chinese, it misses the sense so frequently 
that it cannot be relied on by itself. A much better rendering, 
despite a few mistakes, is to be found in Else Wohlgemuth s 
translation of the first two cantos into German in 1915. I 
have used the version printed in the Taisho Issaikyo edition 
of the Chinese Tripitaka, which, though not critical, is pleasant 
to read and has useful variants. In some cases a better reading 
is relegated to the latter and occasionally two words of the 
same pronunciation have been confused, as at ix. 5 2a, where, 
if we replace shen, ‘ deep ’, by shen, = dtrmn, we get the exact 
reproduction of the Sanskrit. The author had no doubt an 
excellent text at his disposal, but, in addition to some mis¬ 
understandings of the original, he has paraphrased rather than 
translated the poem. All passages of real kavya style axe 
either abridged or omitted altogether, and other verses are 
cut down or expanded according as they appealed to the 
translator, who was evidently a pious Buddhist, keen on matters 
of legend or moral, but with little taste for literature. In 
legendary details he sometimes makes additions to the text, and, 
as he evades textual niceties, contenting himself with giving the 
general sense, his work has to be used with caution. Only 
very rarely have I thought the Sanskrit equivalent of his text 
sufficiently certain to justify me in following it against the 
indications of A and T. Two of these cases (vi. 36, and xi. 31) 
are proper names, where it undoubtedly offers an improved 
reading. For the English translation I have often found it 
helpful. As so few Sanskrit scholars can read Chinese and as 
the reproduction of the Chinese characters would add greatly 
to the cost of this book, I have thought it better only to give 


1 See P. C. Bagchi, Le Canon bouddhique en Chine (Paris, 1927), for his life 

and works. The author supports the form Dharmakserna ; Hoboyirin , faeicule annexe , 
gives Dharraarak§a at one place and Phannakfjema at another. 
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in the apparatus criticus a fairly literal English translation of 
those passages, which I conceive to have any bearing on the 
constitution of the Sanskrit text. Unlike T, it is the meaning, 
not the actual wording, which is of value, and C is easily 
available to those who, knowing Chinese better than I do, 
mig ht hope to extract more from it than I have been able to 
find there. 

In addition to C, I have also examined another work, only 
extant in Chinese, the Fo pen Using chi eking, quoted in the 
footnotes under the letters FP. This is a verbose life of the 
Buddha, attempting, as the name implies, to give all the legends 
in full detail and quoting liberally from other works. It has 
been translated in an abridgement by Beal under the name of 
the Romantic Legend of Sdlcya Buddha , where the effect of the 
original (except for proper names) is given far more accurately 
than in his translation of C, the fact being that it is written in 
better Chinese. 1 It consists of prose interspersed with gdthds, 
the latter being mainly quotations, and the author has borrowed 
largely from the Buddhacarita for details, especially from cantos 
iv to ix inclusive and canto xi. The prose part at times follows 
A^vaghosa, but so diffusely as never to be of any help, as far 
as I could see, for the constitution or understanding of the 
original, but it also quotes as gdtkds over 90 verses from the 
poem, a list of which with references will be found in the 
appendix to this volume. Though it follows the original more 
closely than 0, it equally shirks difficulties and is seldom of 
much assistance. The author was possibly not competent to 
deal with Icavya, to judge from his gross misunderstanding of 
xiii. 63c. Like C, I quote it only in my own English translation. 

Such are the materials at my disposal and the textual 
problem of the Buddhacarita thereby differs toto caelo from that 
set by the Saundarananda , for which my only authorities were 


1 This work is also the chief source for H. Dora’s Vie ilhistrte du Bouddha Qakyamouni 
(Shanghai, 1929 ), but the passages in question are so abbreviated in translation, that I 
have derived no help from it. 
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two MSS. 1 One was much, damaged and covered only about 
two-thirds of the text, but was so good that it was not to be 
departed from without the strongest of reasons; the other 
which contained the whole poem was so full of corruptions and 
mistakes that by nothing but extensive amendment could one 
reach a readable text for those parts which depended on it 
alone. As editor, I had to admit many conjectures to the 
text, whether I liked it or no, but the proceeding is deprived 
of half its objectionableness when the MSS. variants are fully 
given, and I would claim that my edition of it should be judged, 
not by the number of conjectures accepted, but by the skill 
or the reverse with which I selected them from among the 
possible alternatives. For the Buddhacarita we have three 
independent text traditions, and for ten per cent, of the poem 
four, none of them adequate in themselves to providing a good 
text, but between them affording reasonable solutions of most 
cruces. To proceed by way of conjecture in these circum¬ 
stances would be improper, and I have only amended the text 
against my authorities, when I saw no other way out, my 
reasons in such cases being given in the notes. A naturally forms 
the basis of the text, but, where T differs from it, I have as a 
rule chosen that reading which C suggests or appears to favour. 
Where C denies help, I have exercised my own judgement, 
which ’has, I hope, been sharpened by so many years devoted to 
one author’s works. In a few cases I have accepted the indica¬ 
tions of C against A and T, but only when I was fully satisfied 
of its reading. In some cases I have not accepted either A or 
T entirely, but have combined the two. In other words I have 
followed no fixed rule but have been guided by the circumstances 
of each case. 

Certain special points require a few words. For canto ii. 
1-35, I have had to take Cowell’s text as my basis, but, as it 
is clear that the two leaves of A concerned were much rubbed 


l Excellent reproductions of these MSS. are now in the India Office Library, where 
they may be consulted by scholars who wish to check my collation of them. 
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and had lacunae of several characters in verses 246, 2od, and 27 a, 
I have introduced T’s readings with greater readiness than in 
the rest of the text. Where verses are incomplete in A, such 
as i. 8, 24 and 40, and in ix. 26-37, I have filled in the gaps 
from T, so far as I was certain of the original. Verse xii. 9.1, 
which is missing in A, I have been able to restore in part only. 
In iv. 87, where A’s second line is shown by C and T to be a 
late falsification, I have given instead the probable restoration 


of T. 


In two passages C raises the question whether our text is 
in the right order. In canto ix it transposes verses 19-22 to 
the order 22, 20, 19, 21; this is hardly an improvement in the 
sequence of the argument. In canto viii its rearrangement is 
more drastic. As A’s and T’s text stands, the order is open 
to the charge of being disjointed. &uddhodana is mentioned 
in verse 15 and ignored thereafter till verse 72. Yasodhara’s 
lamentations, 61-69, would follow more suitably on Chandaka’s 
defence of himself, and Mahaprajapati Gautami’s speech, 
52-58, would come better after the description of her fall on the 
ground in verse 24, thus giving her the prominence which a 
Buddhist would feel was due to her. According to G the order 
after verse 14 is 16-24, 51-59, 25-50, 60-71, 15, 72-end, and 
FP, which is unhappily not authoritative on such a point, 
follows the same order. I should have preferred to reconstruct 
the canto on these lines, but have felt that so great a change 
might fail to win general approval, as well as being harassing 
to those brought up on the editio princeps. 

The way in which obviously or probably interpolated verses 
should be dealt with has also caused me much anxious thought. 
Finally I have decided to exclude from the text only a spurious 
verse in the passage at canto ix, which was wanting in Cowell’s 
MSS., the verse at the end of canto xiii, which, though its 
lack of authenticity was detected long ago by Luders, has been 
quoted of recent years as typical of A^vaghosa’s style in a 
standard history of Sanskrit literature, and the verse numbered 
xiv. 21, in Cowell’s edition; not one of these can possibly be 
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genuine. For other doubtful verses I regard C as peculiarly 
deserving of attention ; while omitting much descriptive matter, 
it never fails to take up anything of legendary or moral interest 
and any such verse omitted from it is on that score alone 
subject to grave suspicion. The following verses I regard for 
the reasons given in the notes on the translation of each as 
meriting consideration in this connexion, some being almost 
certain interpolations, others merely doubtful, viz., i. 81, ii. 15, 
iii. 21 and 65, iv. 17 and 48, v. 65, viii. 47, 48 and 54, xi. 57, 
and xiii. 23. 

The text, as constituted by me, differs in the numbering of 
certain cantos from Cowell’s and it may be found useful to give 
here a table of the variations :— 


Present edition . CowelVs edition. 


Omitted. 

i. 1-24. 

i. 8. 

Omitted. 

i. 9. 

i. 25. 

Omitted. 

i. 26-28. 

i. 10-24. 

i. 29-43. 

Omitted. 

i. 44-45. 

i. 40. 

Omitted. 

i. 41-89. 

i. 46—94. 

ix. 1-41. 

ix. 1-41. 

ix. 42-51. 

Omitted. 

ix. 52-82. 

ix. 42-72. 

xi. 29. 

xi. 30. 

xi. 30. 

xi. 29. 

xii. 1-71 ab. 

xii. l-71a6. 

xii. 71cd-73a&. 

Omitted. 

xii. 73cd-90. 

xii. 7 led—88. 

xii. 91. 

Omitted. 

xii. 92-121. 

xii. 89-118. 

Omitted. 

xiii. 73. 

xiv. 1-20. 

xiv. 1-20. 

Omitted. 

xiv. 21. 
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Present edition. 
xiv. 21-28. 


Cowell’s edition. 
xiv. 22-29. 


xiv. 29. 
xiv. 30. 
xiv. 31. 


xiv. 31. 
xiv. 30. 
xiv. 32. 


The manner in which T and C have been dealt with in the 
apparatus criticus has already been stated. A complete colla¬ 
tion of A is also given, and I have normalised the spelling in the 
text, but not in the apparatus. The question whether to 
include all conjectures by other scholars had also to be considered 
and I finally decided to mention them only in the few cases 
where I have accepted them without authority from A, T or 
C, and in certain passages where the text I give remains doubtful 
and the attempts of others to find the correct reading might 
prove of help to future workers. It was not only the bulk of 
the additional matter that weighed with me. A conjecture 
remains a conjecture, however good, and in the many cases 
where my text coincides with previous conjectures the conclu¬ 
sive evidence for such readings is to be found in A, T or C, 
not in the fact that such and such scholars, however eminent, 
have put them forward, while very few of the remainder have 
any subsisting interest in the light of the material given here. 
Those who wish to ascertain quickly what conjectures have been 
made regarding particular verses will find all the earlier ones 
discussed in the notes to Formichi’s translation, while I have 
mentioned those which A and T confirmed in two articles in the 
JEAS (1927, 209ff., and 1929, 53711. j 1 and others are referred to 
in the notes to Weller’s translation of T. In brief X do not 
think that mention of all the conjectures would have been of 
any value towards the constitution and interpretation of the 
text. The same reasoning applies still more strongly to the 
four Indian editions of the first five cantos, published for the 
use of students at Bombay University in 1911. Some of these 

1 These articles, quite apart from one or two mistakes, do not give my final views, but 
only a preliminary account of the material to be found ih A and T for settling the text. 
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claim to be based on independent MSS., but internal evidence 
showed that, if such MSS. were not veritable khfipuspas, they 
were merely copies of Cowell’s text with such alterations as 
modern taste would suggest. One editor professed to find in 
his MS. the verses missing in Cowell’s canto ix, but in printing 
them in an appendix he reproduced the seven mistakes which 
MM. H. P. Sastri had made in his version of A’s text of them, 
published a couple of years earlier. Could any two persons 
make exactly the same mistakes in copying a passage 
independently of each other ? Any variants found in these 
editions are in fact nothing more than conjectures. While 
their notes have been found useful at times for the translation, 
textually they are devoid of all authority. 

A list of all the editions, translations and special articles 
of which the BnddJiacarita is the main subjeot, so far as known 
to me, will be found at the beginning of the second volume, and 
I reserve for the foreword to it the few remarks that are 
necessary to explain my methods of translation and annotation. 

For a task that has been spread out over many years it is 
but in accordance with the kindly ways of Sanskrit scholars 
that I should have received help on special points from many 
quarters, only a portion of which can be acknowledged here. 
The work owes its inception to the generous and enlightened 
policy of the Nepal Durbar, which, by sending the MS. A to the 
Bodleian Library, enabled me to appreciate its importance and 
exploit its contents; and by the publication of these volumes 
the University of the Panjab, and its Vice-Chancellor, Professor 
A. C. Woolner, C.I.E., have earned my heart-felt gratitude, 
all the more so in that, having no claim to the funds at their 
disposal, I am entitled to feel assured that they have been 
actuated solely by a desire to advance Sanskrit learning. Among 
those who have helped me with answers to queries the Librarians 
of the India Office, particularly Dr. H. N. Randle, take the 
first place, and of other scholars I would tender special thanks, 
in England, to Professor SootkiU and Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham, 
and, on the Continent, to Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, Professor P. 
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Demi6ville, Mr. Lin Li-Kouang, who undertook a particularly 
troublesome piece of work at my request, M. Jean Buhot, and 
Mademoiselle M. Lalou, who collated part of canto xiv for me 
in the Peking edition of the Tanjore, while correspondence with 
others, such as Professors de la Vallee Poussin, Konow and 
Charpentier, has influenced me for good in ways that are not 
always obvious from the text. To the late Professor Macdoneil s 
daughters I am indebted for permission to publish the lines 
placed at the beginning of this volume; any virtues my work 
may possess are ultimately due to the ideals and exact methods 
of scholarship which that great teacher never wearied of im¬ 
pressing on his pupils. 

Addebbuby, E- H. Johnston. 

December, 1934. 
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THE BUDDH AC A RITA 


CANTO I 


n^cfro-psr wftHwm i 



trr^r^rr €t^ffTO ^ ^ 11 e n 


*s .. *s_ 

'awWnTO s«ira 





^WTW^rTriWTW TO <0^ W 5 *? II ^ <► II 
^Wr^rf^rfirr: ^ft =W ^Tf^f ^TTO** I 



II ^ II 


8. ab. Fol. 2 of A begins with the last syllables mana ; dpal-dah- 


ldan-pahi nags der rgyal-pohi bdag-ldan-ma rab-tu-bltams-pahi dus ni yah-dag 


mnon-gzigs^ih, T ; ‘in that grove then the queen of herself knew that the 
time of delivery had come \ C. 

9. a. rab-ldan-par (prasaimaS '?), T. 

10. a. yathorvvasya, A. c. lag-pahi cha-6as gsah-ba-nas (bhujamsa- 
guliyat), T ; * armpit C. 

11. a. gzugs mdzes-te (rupena babhau), T ; * gradually \ C. ab. 0 srtasya 
(?ssa?) babhau (all rewritten), A. c. anek©$v iva, A ; T omits iva; * having 
practised virtue for countless ages 0. 









• warn 4° 




2 BUDDHACARITA 

ftorc ^ ^ w 5 * wnit i 

f^ftwri^i ^TfTT wfa tot wt*II^II 
tt % fhrwt wTw^wrhr i 

^WT'^iR i ^T^' 5 raf f^ro wfti 11 ^ 11 

m? fhjife TT^Tf^f *ra uHfwr*:nnrscft toth ii ^8 ii 
wrmsf%i w^irr^mw *n*frr i 

^ II ^ II 

mam ?t wrftfropi t 3 t1wt i 

f^rTg^f^r mi ifbt ii ^ ii 

#Rr 1 %m% to#stot# to% w*rt i 

TOTfw: W^ftmi TOP II II 
* * ^ f ^f ta lT: % TO OTmOT^ faKlfw | 

TTOIRTfnR §1^: ^TfrjTO II II 


12. a. dhairyena # (character defaced) ya, A ; brtan-pas gan-zhig, T. 

13. a. °prabhaya jvalantya, A ; hod rab-hbar-ba-yis, T. 

14. a. °nyubja° (corrected to °ny abja°), A ; yon-pohi sky on-dag rab- 
bsal-zhiii (= ?), T. b. ni^pe^avanty ayata°, A; 6in-tu-br tan-pa mam-par- 
yahs-pahi hgros, T. c. de-ltar mi-gyo rab-tu-brtan-pahi gorn-pa (==tatha- 
calany atidhMni padani), T. 

16, c. 3arlra (four characters torn and illegible) khantaraya, A ; lus-la 
yah-dag reg-pas bde-ba bskyed-pahi phyir, T ; "caused his body pleasure *, C. 

17, a. gser-kyis hbar-zhin mtshan (kanakojjvalahke), T. c. yam 
gauravat, Ltiders. 

18, a. .First eight syllables illegible in A ; mi-mhon gyur-pahi lha-rnams- 
kyis (===ad;p6yabkava& ca divaukasah), T. c. adharayan, Bohtlingk. 
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*nfft 7 TT WjrnfWTT** I 

vr%f%farS^^T *TpK^W: II ^ II 

rw^m?ar^T%^ gw *prrfw*npsr fa^mT* i 

Tjvt TPMW ^Trfr f%cTR II || 
W U^cft '<TTrTTW<TT «ftfp | 

•flxR^iTr WrT II n H 

THTT T«C dp ?T 5 fmT 

iRTWlfdfi W% 

liWrfwdf^mifd 11 ^ 11 
inwt $tn wti uFjTOfaraiw i 

^PtTI^THB lFTfl fafaw^fNi ^ ITW II^11 

Wrf$fk 4 gdNi i 

^tgw%^cr ^ vp^n * * * * 11 it 

* . * * * fa^sdr^ ^ d farfra ii a o ii 

20. b. 6uddhaddhivasa6, A. d. hitoya, A ; phan-pahi phyir, T. 

21. a. yasya prasuto, A ; gan-gi rab-tu-bltams tshe, T. 

22. c. surya, A. 

23. b. bsihbahi chu-yi (Sltambiih), T. 

24. a. dharmmarthibhi bhuta 0 , A. b. vanarn aprapiirai, A ; nags-tsha 
rab-gan-ste, T. cd. Fol. 2 of A ends with the tenth syllable of c ; Lindas 
kyan me-tog-rnams ni dus-ma-yin-par nes-par-brul, T. 

40. d. Fol, 4 of A begins traiva ea no nibodha ; hdir yah bdag-gis dper- 
brjod-dag ni mkhyen-par-mdzod, T; 4 now I should mention the examples ; 
let the king now too investigate and listen \ 0. 
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BUDDHACARITA 


♦ _ _ .- - - _gfri jv . 

’i’JVTUJ WT *T m l 



mVGrFZffa *ri fsdr ^I’apr Tjf i 
sSTFEmpM srf^TT WT *T ^ §KTTR?5%: II 8^ 11 



fsf%f?*m m WIT *tff*n WHT^T^ ^fw»TT<? ll 8^ II 

m f%w ffwt 5T %i* rnrrfw: tj^ i 

%*?tt *rg£ ?rt mti «pp^: ii 88 11 





i 


Wriifa *prrf% ^ *nfH *hrt’ w^f#erwr ii8^n 
rrwramTW *r ^ ^ #t% i 


TrarafW ^ rirfH ?rrfa ^crrfa 


^ 118^11 


gUHgMMM MWMtt 4MM A VkintM »- ..I ^ , 1^. ^ •— t ^_ ._. ■■ ■ i.. M - -- - - - - ■■iniMiiiai^^ ._, m _ _*! 

5?^: llrgTWT^smT?; R mri 1 Kd ^ | 

srornfarei iw#r w ire^^fwmwf ii 8© ii 


42. a. SarasvataS, A. b. cedam, A; rig-byed, T. d. vaSist-hah, A. 
krtavan gaktih (virama under n a later addition ?), A ; mis-med . . . byas- 
gyur-pa, T. 

43. c. natri, A. mthoh-ba (dadarSa), T. d. byas (cakara), T. 

44. b. rajara, A ; rgyal-po-la (rajrie ?), T ; 4 king Gadhina , (?), C. 

45. c. saureh, A ; khyab-kjug-gi (=vi§noh), T. 

46. a. na vayo na kalah, A ; lan-tsho dan ni rigs-dag, T ; ‘ in the case of 
imperial kings and divine r$is one certainly does not hold family to be the 
basis C. b. upeti, A. 

47. a. pratyayitai(?to?) > A; gnis-skyes de-rnams-kyis ni yfcUchesde 
(=pratyayito dvijais taih), T. c. sahkam, A. 
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fifna i 

*i*TT^ ^RTTfrT^m# ^TRT^T^ST ^TOTfw %fH II 8^ II 
cnfcrora wsstot ^t i 


w^fq; ii 8<t ii 



cT s^f^f apr 5fTWT fW %q ?Tq:f^^T ^ 1 



W^TOSf 11 V II 


^rsnf 


W Vrf^^fTWfa?Pf fWT^TO^TOrTWi^: I 

fq%* flft qwwi^q wxnirWN w^rs 11 w 11 



WTO ^tr^TT HTT qftre W II y^ II 

wwromt qrroTftr wtei 
farsfaftR ii y^ ii 


48. c. yathoktau, A. 

49. b. tajjanya, A ; bltams-pa de ni, T. cd. dam-pahi chos-la gus-pahi 
(?pas?) 6akyahi dban-phyug-gi (&iikye6varasya . . . saddharraabhaktasya, or 
°bhakter?), T. 

50. a. brahmavidbrahmavidam, A; hbar-bahi tshans-rig-rnamskyi 
tshahs-rig de-la ni (i.o. brahmavidbrahmavidam as a compound), T* c. 
°6atkriyabhyam, A. 

61. e, °8amjnayaiva, A; hdu-Ses-kyis Itar, T; ‘ despite all the women as 
if he were in an empty fenced grove ”, C. d. jara(?corrected to ra?)6rayac 
ca, A. 

52. d. vaSi^tbam, A. 
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BUDDHACARITA 


t 4 srrto ijftosrrer[ i 

^ ^ {,) ^ ^WWKR II ^8 II 

H^Toto r^mtofl - 

M 

fkr^rTfto srrfto toto i 

, ... ,, . ... ,. „ ,„*N . „„ „. . u 

^WP^RRIT^R’EITS^^T 

to sfii to % to: ^FT || W II 
vm <to torto wu tow topsrto i 
fto ^rwnrr fto^^totoF3T 11 ^ it 

to *fsi ^ i 

f^ogrr ^<TT ^TFtofT^ '^^wto II H® II 

^TfclT SpsRT 1T<^T fto^W toSOTTcP I 

to^srr Ttmz^wi itfjfatm 11 11 

to<^ *to f*wm i 

*ZF%m NTW^Trr fto toWWHTm rmtoTO || ^ II 
^WT^to *T to TTffq^rt^ I I 

toM ^Jtotow toto TTwirr 11 $<» 11 


54. a. nppenopa 0 , A. 

56. b. suk$mani, A; phra-mohi chos-kyis, T. c. mchod-sbyin-byas 
(yajanto), T. d. tapobhir adya, A ; dkah-thub-rnams-kyis phyug-ein, T. 

57. b. upaihi, A. c. maya divyapathe, A; bdag-gis ni-mahi lam-du, T ; 
‘ I came, following the path of the sun ’, C. 

59. a. etad aivam, A. c, yum-gyi pan-du (matryahke), T. 

60. a. tatha, A ; de-nas, T. b. jalavanaddhavanguli 0 , A. c. svarnna- 
bhuvam, A ; smin-ma mdzod-spur-bcas, T. 
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g*fg WFrrfofforjfsiw 11 ^ 11 

ggTfo feragf^rrm iffm*pr*si i 

wrzi growsiwi ^ i! ^ 11 

^smF^t W gffri W ^ 5P*1 I 

wfoi wrfsRHTM ?j xt^et tottr ftK fro** ii^h 
^srfxr ftencTgwrf^ franc? wm% *m irfjm i 
griforaforofaiT ^ wfoR VTggtfft g!TW 11^811 
fJGTCSi % srwit fofitf gifofT % Pfw: I 
frff IRTWftf 1W IHtsfT fgsfafoforsf || ^ II 
gifor tr ranraragfftf 
f wcnsr gfoi wftr i 
for fa it aff ^ %sfo mfo 

€g %% fg gT^T^TH || ^ || 

faTT^forafofgJT p^T gfMHT% I 

iTT ^?fro ^ fo*fof rRIfir^Hfo || II 


61. d. e.c. Bohtlingk ; caivam, A ; T omits, dbugs-med gyur-nas (= 
nihSvaso bhutva, for nih^vasya ?), T. 

62. a. tv asru°, A. d. pranjali c(?)anatangah, A. 

63. b. no-mtshar mah-po^i sgron-ma-ste (bahvadbbuto . . . dlpo), T. 
d. prek^a, A. 

64. b. ka{§cin, A ; nam-ci, T. d. yatum upeti, A; hthun-phyir ne-bar- 
hons, T (omitting khalu). 

65. d. e.c. L6vi and Formichi; snpto pi putro, A; gnid-par-gyur kyan bu 
ni (supto ’pi putro ?), T; for C see note in translation. 

66. o. me stih (mark over visarga to show error), A. 

67. b. budhva, A. 
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*srt Wsri g nf?r i 


SRT^ft fa % ^ WI 



SRfOT jftfrWt faw SSffaWfa fa ^3* II ^ II 

N| ' 



I 


jraP 3 %*rt twc^^mf -€*rrfasffaf ^rprsc^T*? i 

^r#r!*rr ww ?rr OTTf^ : ^brerfap \\$\\\ 

^♦•^rf^rwt faws^twr: k<*i -riH*wfafa»n i 

*n^rreffa wr fa*bwr*T ^pbptt^r wr«pt*n 11 11 

fa^WTT’ITST SRPI €t% TT*rrffRPi fa^ftapfal i 

inyr^r'^ Fgrfn wott ^wr ii ^ u 

^pfaf ^cWWVTZ wt JmWTWX*$Xt'' I 
fawfw<^*pp^ qiyiafan ^cpi^r 11 11 


68. b. va(?va?)ncanan tu, A. 

69. c. mun-pa mam-hjoms-phyir (°tamo vihantum), T. 

70. b. °tarangat, A. d. jagata jnana°, A. 

71. a. °vapra f A. c. rab-bskor-la (pravTtam), T. 

72. a. vi^ay & vfttebhyah, A; yul-gyis bsgribs-rnams, T. b. bbrog~dgon 
hjigs-par gnas-pa-rnams-la (°kantarabhayasthitebliyah), T. 

73. e, prahlayam (glossed sukha), A ; rab-tu-sim, T. 

74. a. tr^narggadam, A ; sred-pahi sgo-gtan ma-rig mun-pahi sgo-glegs- 
can (= ty§nargalavidyatainahkapataih), T. d. dam-pa^i chos-kyi sgras 
{e=saddliarma^abdena), T. 
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fsrcpsrw i 

WtW ^ WRTJ^i f || ^ II 

?n^T mv sn3»f*m irfo m- 

_ , r- ;: .. . ■,...,■ ?n f^. . *n.*s... 

srrwCTif i 

4T 3fmi?pt^T5T 
%fr4 wit ii n 

-*V «\ 

?TW1 WT^rTT W 

f^qrfH WWK || $$ II 

,, . . . r r A. -b tl- X . g - M-L 

TFT ^rTTqT 

wm fwr^ 1 

V^f^VtFT rR^t H^frT 

*r% *r fir **mfxr ii ec h 

^TTvW W^rur g *TTWftfcT fwif^f W^T WTT I 


*T *f TITWPTSn 


wr ^ ii $<* ii 


75. a. ran-gi las-kyi zhags-pa-rnams-kyis (svakarmapa^aih), T ; i self- 
entangled in the nets of moha % C. 

76. b, tat saumya £ocya (corrected to eye) ha (written over a double 
letter) manu§yaloke, A ; mi-yi hjig-rten hdir de mya-nan bya-bahi gnas, T ; 
6 you ought to grieve over all those beings \ C. d. ne§thikam, A. 

77. a. yon-tan rgya-mtsho hdi-las hkhrul-gyur bdag-gi ni (asmac ca 
bhrastasya gunarnavan me), T. b. ladhvapy, A. 

78. d. e.c. Bohtlingk ; saramattam, A. 

79. a. aryena marggena, A ; hphags-pahi chos-mams-kyis (=ary air 
dharmaih), T ; * cultivating the path of the r^is C. 
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VW f^ar #f IfTfaTO TTB I 

W<*TOt*8 WPTrt ll^o It 

lirrfH^^TTlTf ^ l^T 

fel<T«l Wwl#llT HR II 
^TVfelV tort fe^I VAinrfn I 

II R II 

%qr Jnm*RU WTT ^T vffa: I 

^ff^rl gpT?TTOirwraT: WWUn W*® ^5S|T ; HR II 

^M^tHWC T- feW HR II 

f%^d^rer#t mm w^mn^vft feu feus i 
n^fn feu* fer *pu Hfefepwfen n r « 

*^rcr 

fnnferfHnirrf nferftaTH 1 
^psm fstf^^T faj^m \^t 

cuuunft irferar ^rupu: 11 c$ 11 

80. c. udikgamana 0 , A. 

81. C omits this verse, a. blo-gros byas-pahi srin-raohi bu (krtamatim 
amijasutam), T. 

82. b. bandhavani A ; hchih-ba-rnams, T. c. kula3adr6am, A. 

84. a. satasahasra 0 , A. 

85. c. gunavati divase, A ; yon-tan-ldan-6ih (for zhin) dge-bahi yud-tsam 
nes-pa-na, T ; ‘ by divination selecting a favourable time *, 0. 

86. a. marharham, A. 
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fC*T2r TjjlTP JT%3?3 tnff I 

vrsRira fcnrnu «i^'t snffa; i 



^mrf || cc: II 


*T5R^ UT rTrT | 


|| C£ II 


tfa ^TT^RT^ RW. ot: ll l ll 


89. a. de-nas (atha), T. 
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CANTO II 



W T&W ** m* TO iSrTOTON ^ ^T^TTO I 

?T^T fw fafNTO II 5? II 

^ tRiaR^^fq fe%#i *T*$^r I 

■rt^mzi %wrc *t 5 tt% fa*?Tftr ^T^rTOtTO ii ^ 11 


_ JLIl , a „ .... ..r* . ^ 

5=rrHi^r^ 



ft ^ ^T§: II « II 

|M rrsrrer sen# HTwrsr^wr www: i 

WfiffiT *Tfith^W *TT*B II «J| 

*r*rorrr to ftf^rpr w*m*w ww?t i 

faSmm ^i4frrro fat stto *rra ii $ n 


1. a. a janme, A; fol, 6 of A ends here. °jarantakasya, Co; rga-ba 
mthar son, T. 

2. b. krtasyakrtasyeva, Co.’s MSS. ; byas dan ma-byas-pa hid, T. c. 
^.c. Kern ; tada hi naikatmanidhin avapi, Co.; de-la gcig-tu phan-pahi cha-4as 
gter rned-gyur (tada hitaikS-m^anidhln av&pa), T. 

3. b. ne-bar-hoh-bar (upanetwh?), T. 

4. b. abhu^itair, Co. ; abhu^itair, Kern ; brgyan-byas (=bhu 9 itair), T. 
4. captih, Co.’s MSS.; thob-pa-yi. . . mgyogs-hgro-rnams, T. 

5. a. tadasya, Co. ; de-bzhin hdi-yi, T. o. udagravatsasahita, Co.’s 
MSS.; rab-mchog behu-rnams-dan-bcas, T. 

6. b. madhyasvabhavah, Co.; dbus-gnas gyur-pa, T. d. aparas tu 
jn&sam, Co.; dgra yah yod-ma-yin, T. 
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5TSTO 

f^T^^ItfiTTTTrffrSi ^ %% ^ II <S II 

Wf TO wspsmg rT^Tir^Tftr 2jfTO*t*!! I 

?rr ^ TOtowr yrbu %rofw ^3* 11 c 11 
^?ithtw?;st 3 tottort w uitt i 
tot-* ^ %<* ^ncTJRf ^ irsrW: *rrrwsrtR ?rrf: 11 <* 11 
STOfrof fw^sftr to ^ m to : i 

TOffcr: f^wsftr totto ^ 11 ^ o r 

TOfMt TOI TOTOT *T fw: I 

^t#to ^ir to to TT^t w^fpr *rrfTO h \ \ ii 
Wr^TOTOTTOTWr fPITO^lT^TOTOT I 
w ^ wrrtht: tow ^fTOwvsr 11 ^ 11 

ip*^ ^fwrom^rr wfT w ^ TOftr^r 1 
R<#f yftnd Hfwfj- tff?i 2 »t xpcto: 51 11 m 11 

TrT% *T 5 RPR WTOTOl *T Wffa I 

5 f WIT *TR Wm 3 ?^ ’TOT?: fl^TH II \ 8 II 

7. b. °manditangah, Co.; brgyan-pahi sprin, T. 

8. a. ruroha samyak, Co. ; hbru . . . skyes-te, T. b. zhin-gi las-kyi nal- 
dub byed-pa nun-mis kyan (svalpam krtenapi k??i£ramena ?), T. c. tS eva 
caivausadhayo, Co ; de-rnams bid kyan hdi-yi sman-dii byun-gyur-la, T. 

9. d. garbhadhara£ ca, Co. ; dus-kyi dban-gyis, T. 

10. a., yac oa pratibkvo(bhyo, MSS.) yibhav© ’pi 6akye, Co. ; brtul- 
zhugs-ldan-rnams ma-gtogs nor-rdzas dman-na yan, T. c. ’pi cayam, Co.; 
bphags-pa . .. yan, T. 

11. a. naso vadho, Co.; gnen-la zhe-sa mod min, T. 

12. c. rab-tu-mdzad (=pracakrnh), T. 
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BUDDHACARITA 


Tm TOaR totoiwi i 

wi if m ^ tow to frTTOSisi wr tt# h ^ 11 

to ft TO^rftr to ?j^t TOtftwTft?ro<^ Tim i 

jrpto totc ^pto wfww** to ii ^ || 
w^ftiT 'cr^rfTO wtWfe to #ff } 
to totoi ito to wW^swftft jjto a ^ a 

1 *TO ftj«rfTOET TO ft^T^l rfTOWTqH | 

to to? *r top* #<f to fawrro ftw to*t ii ^ a 

TO fTO ITTOfPstf h%*T *rft*T W | 

WTITO TOTO3WTWT ^TOTTO^15 II K II 
TTrf* H TOTFfi 3TWftTO ; fnfHTO WftftWTft%*f I 
Wftw? TOF^¥% fTOTOTTfTO TO STOTO II I! 
rnt wdft WT TO 3 ^ TTO^^Wftfa: W«|: I 
TOTpiTTOTO %TOrwftfts$ ITO^ft^ || ^5> II 
w^siwft ^ iTOTft Itoto! ffwTO i 
toto %rouirprri ffftr TO>swsftwn a ^ a 

15. a. capy abhitai ca na$t&*h> Co. ; dan dgra yah nams-par, T. d. 
e.o. Gawronski and Sovani ; purany aranyani, Co.; pur any aranyasya, Co.’s 
MS. C ; phya-rol mya-nan med-pa ji-lta-ba nid bzhin . . . rgyal-po de-la (=taBya 
parasya^okasya yathaiva rajnah?), T. 

17. a. evamyidha rajasutasya tasya, Co. ; rgyal-pohi rigs-kyi phun-sum- 
tshogs-pa byuh-gyur-te, T; * thus in the king’s palace all things were exceedingly 
prosperous IT. 

18. d. tafco ’vinaS&ya, Co.; de-nas gnas-pahi phyed-du, T. 

22. b. hiranmaya hastimrga£vaka6 ca, Co. cd. ratbag ca gavo 
yasanaprayukta gantri£ ca, Co.; fcantri6 ca, Co.’s MSS. D and F ; mi chuh 
gzugs-rnams dan 3ih-rta ba-glan phyun-ims (byuh dus, Weller) yah-dag sbyar- 
rnams, T. 
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iri q I 

^€T$tTOTOf*nTt ^ wr ^ sh%*r fro fw ^ ii^h 
tos wf mm ^r% Hfrofw! i 

^^wrfmf ^isrr tow fro; ^arfroaw; 11 w 11 
Sb^rtf <m § *toto w i 

to^I m ^r#f ^ttwtw; ii ^ 11 

srenrotsw fwT^w^mm^f ^iff^rarmwrR i 
WTO W TOlrfTOWrf TOTfWTOIT ftpRTJj^ ll^ll 
1%vTi<wT5fr ^rr vt*?r wtwpiTjtfmi $*m;-‘ i 
iJr*r tot w*n ^wm totW% n ^ 11 

TWTORi^TWTO TOPI TO *T WIWTcr WTS^rEfTO I 

TOT *TOt ^nfW^ W w Hwf^TO 5 T ‘^flTTO*! II II 

to; vrcwmTO^^I fw^fro Tf ^3 i 

Pf| TOrflWF 5 J%! ^NT^ff^TOK ^ II II 


<SL 


24. ab. madhyam samprapya balah sa hi rajasunuh (two MSS. omit 6) ? 
Co, ; yan-dag-par hdu-byed las ni r&b-tu-thob-nas dus-su ni, T. 

25. ab. don-gyi skal-ba thos-nas (bhagyam artham srutva), T. d. 
vrddhir bliavac chakyaknlasya raj hah (two MSS. omit d), Co. ; nags-su g£egs- 
par hgyur zhes iSakyahi rgyal-po-yis, T. 

26. a. °silasamyntat, Co. ; tshul-khrims spyod-pa spyan-gyi (read sbyar- 
gyi ?), T. d. tulyabhidhanam (tamabhidhanaih, two MSS.), Co.; btsnn-mor 
mnon-par-brjod-pahi, T. 

27. a. athaparam bhumipateh priyo yam (one MS. only in margin, all 
MSS. have in text puyaparena, six syllables short), Co,; inckog-gi lus-kyis 
snan-zhih gsal-ba, T. b. de hid (sa eva for kumarak), T. 

28. b. katham ca pa£yed, Co.; gan-gis rnthon mi-hgyur, T. c. by 
adiSati, Co. ; rnam-par-bstan, T. 
















miST/fy 
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BUDDHACA RITA 





snrfw writ: i 

?f -m *TTtf ii ii 

. rTrC *f #fwlW TfH^ 4 *!Tfw I 

fwrro *r#f m pr f^TTRWTf^ ii ii 





^ towr? s 


sj%sfcr^r fa rcm vtct#% ^ tffowrw ^ryr n |* it 

*r fwr i 

*«h? *ftTV% 3 j%f^TT 2 i ii ^y ii 
*u*Sv tttw f^f wnH fM *m rr^rawhf i 
ww K^rptr fw *r*rT ?riN ^wsnrw it $<* ii 

*? HT1T Vl%TeTfa^ <T^Tg% W 1 

f^rw sraN * *rra h 34 it 

Wt ^fh( »r^r pr^ftra i 

%^rxrf^ ^ #r xp^r snf-rr*pi ^ 11 $$ 11 

wr^ *wt^ ^ ^ ?m ^ ^ fafire ^ i 

w 3 ** u<nq wi ^ *m fe*rraw?w ^ ii ^ h 


31. a. karair (corrected in one MS. to havair), Co.; T uncertain. 

32. a. tata£ ca, Co. ; de-nas do ni, T. 

36. Pol. 9 of A begins with this verse, a. bha$(?)ura cangir(?)asadhidai- 
(?de?)vam, A (rauch rubbed), d. kr^anah ca, A. 

37. c. atmakjan ca ? A ; zhi-ba bdag-skyes (Samam atmajam), T. 

38. c. atatva, A. d. hriyasakan, A. 
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^ ^ TPTftwT^rarrf jtffy i 

fM m fW %% *T rf^T *TOT rlrT II ^ II 

’STTO^ RTfWTT^ Wf I 


J [4 f^frf^i *r ^jfni rRITW W I 

htt f%oR- 33 $ fwr wi f§R*r farm n 11 
§TfTPT#rrfq nffTOT?! TORi^^R^Tf*! W I 
«R»r Tfi%*r %?rfw*Tfrfa %*rr hftoft to 11 11 

srsrffa ^TTOFW^rT ^5TOWT#i(f%^NiTTfW II II 


* ^rotfiwwf ^ TifqrwtpiR fr^?7 naan 
fT^R^T ^farq<ft mTi wnv% m? %*; i 
ww% %?rfk fairer^ gg are t ro « ayt h 


39. c. vyavaharalabdham, A; dge-bahi tha-snad gtsan-ma-la, T, d. 
e.c. Formicbi; yathavat, A ; ji-ltar bzhin (yatha-vat, yatheva?), T ; for C 
see note in translation. 

40. c. °parasvavena, A ; ye-6es«kyi ni sta-re-yis (jnanapara^i vadhena ?), 
T. d. dvidarppam, A ; dgra-bo-rnams-kyi na-rgyal, T. 

41. c. bubudhe t(?)ivarggam, A. 

42. a, rab-tu-bskyabs-nas (pratipalya), T. b. najlghanat napi, A. cd. 
oaitam tyago, A. 

43. b. vairany ahasim^ cira°, A. c. gunavandhavanti, A. d. rajainsv, 
A. rnam-par-dor (vyahasm, vyahar$In?), T. 

44. b. na caciki^It, A. d. e.c. Finot; na cavidhaksld, A ; bzun-ba ma- 
yin-no (from dhr or grab), T ; na cadidhak^Id, Co. ; na cabibhak^ld, Kielkorn. 

45. b. byas (cakrtih), T. c. samatmake, A ; zhi-ba^i bdag-nid, T. 

2 
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BUDDHACARITA 





XTCHinfN: irffT *|fHqW I 

WT Tfsncrcr% •STSflRf ?rfN ^IT^% || BO II 

gw % ^ m : ** wf^f?r wirf: i 



fw?e(T xrf^r wr^n^Rf^Rprf tt^wtwt ^wrf^nwt i 
ipmFSr^pRTf^ rPTOrm *ilN 'ff'^TR'fWT^ H B<* II 



f%if wr 1 w ^ ii %° H 

W«f*p ^TNw^fWT 

STSIFT fOT^tt I 

wn: Wrfri ** 

JW *R CTf^iT% II W II 

?r?srrw wf f%wr^ mw wi 1 %%% f*rem i 

*re?N *\ 5 *§r h *iR ii 


46. b. yaSodharayfi, A. c. sauddhodane, A. 

47. a. athentaputrah, A ; de-nas hdod-pahi bu-mnah, T. 

48. a. puta(?tra?)sya, A ; bu-yi, T. mamaiva, A ; bdag bzhin, T. d. 
hdzegs-par-gyur (&ruroha?), T. 

49. b, r&jar§abh5.n&m, A. yasasanvitan&rii, A ; grags dan sfiaii-pas 
mtshan-mams-kyi (ya^asankitanam), T. d. aya$tah, A. 

50. a. ajajvaligtatha, A. 

51. b. jaj&ya putrahsthifc&ye (mark over visarga to show error), A. 
brtan-pahi dpal-gyis (sthirasrih?), T. 

52. a. vimamarga, A. b. samam, A ; ne-bar zhi-la, T. 
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*wc xrm w fir ^ grerrsr w f*r g i 

vA ir w faM wt ^f^rrrf 3 jf?m^ ftrarg i 
Wt w ^ si ^rarfittr ?rrw^ 11 n 

ftrfwrr* V$?^ *psig q ftnuqn i 

y* it g w^wT ix*r Wrf^g II ^ II 

, ,„ . IU TT -, , - I T "n_ r - ___ *no 

^«wgHHIH*IT ^THTirWRg ir 

farog^riniT y«rocra y*T : > 

^TrT ^VNcl^Rl ^*JwV tm 

IT TfhgTTl%%% Atfimtm unr^fT II ^ II 


<SL 


tfn 5*^% **n«T%s?i:5tfw^ *?rei w: n ^ 


53. d. acakamksam, A. 

54. b. niyatam, A ; hes-thob-paki, T. c. katha, A. 

55. a. iitmasamstha, A; bdag-la yah-dag gnas-pahi dpal, T. d. vi$a- 
yesy amuncan, A ; yul-mams hdor-pa med-par (=A), T ; vi$aye$v amuftcat, 
Co. ; £ the king now, having begotten a son, in accordance with his feelings 
let him throw oil all bounds in the five passions ; he only wished him to take 
pleasure in worldly glory C. 

56. c. de-phyir (tata?), T. d. zhi-ba ma-thob (£antim apan na ?), T. 
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BUDPHACARITA 





CANTO III 


fltftflhufl* * ^TTOrfar h \ it 
^sr?eiT to: TOtwro Tp^riTOTTOt i 

tot **row 11 * 11 

mt fam tot p'fwr^ i 

#^i ^&?t toto ’^itobih^ihni faiHTOTTH 11 f it 
fronsrrTOr ^ tttoft totpwtAsj to*tosi i 


ITT TJjaiTO? IfTO^TO tffTO%rtT TOFTO II 8 II 

TO: TTg<TO? T^<5 TOTO s^THt ^TT ICT^^fW TO II ^ II 

to: TO TJ*WPf : 3TOT* I 

OTTO^TO^W ^rr% TOT*^ft ^HTOTWt, II < II 
^Hfl; W&p TJTOFTTOP ftRWM (VTO f*t I 


^rarrofrt w tott #fpj? %*f toto u <s 11 


L b. puakokilonnaditapadapani, A. d. site nibaddhani, A ; glu-mams 
daii ni nes-ldan, T. kananl (corrected marginally to kananani), A* 

2. d. antagrhe rnagam ivavaruddhah, A. 

3. a. nrpara taaya, A. 

4. d. iva manyaraanah, A ; zhes sems-^in, T. 

5. b. dik$uh, A ; phyogs-rnams-su, T. 

7. b. xurfkgyah, A ; rnam-gzigs-nas (vilokya ?), T. d. sneban(?) nu(?) 
cainam, A. 
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rTrfi I 

^riNf^'Wfei ^mnw*? 11 


m*r smmffts* n e 11 

3 ^Wr<^ttfTrT^ ^ibmnpi i 

ST%: ^ *RT% iftf i II \ 0 

?( <$w$' ^ncrar <wri i 

Psim® %f^|T^jHT^1%3TrgTO ii ^ ii 
fw-WH f HfRT *RTf%Wt %U?f^^TRWRTH I 

m& SitRR fa%*|5h#r ^rT^mTOWH^: II ^ II 


me $*rnr : w^r ^t ^^m<crefw^ 1 

f^prc mjjwmi m*iR smnsigsrn ii \% n 

«ftg*$wf*wrp n \h w 

uTm^innmwwrt': 1 

fam^rcmt mnfsjwn 11 ^ 11 



8. c. c rasmidharara, A. 

9. a. hbras-spos (Peking ed., sbos) me-tog ( 0 pu$palajam? ), P, b. 
visakta 0 , A. 

10. b. e.c. ; kiryamanah, A. c. jagahai, A. d. abhivik^amanah, A > 
mnon-par-dgah (abhinandyamanah), T. 

11. d. asasi$ur, A. 

14. a. 6rastakanclgunavighnata6, A. 

15. a. °sopana°, A. d. °vega£ ca (on margin °vegac ca), A ; ^ugs-mams. 
las kyan (°vegais ca ?), T. 
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BUDDHACARITA 


wn*rTfw^T*ri g ^rRTfrowRfa #gjwnr*rr^ i 

wf?r gw?wrmffwwTw: %ffc«rT: fNwtw^ 11 \i h 
afb* wwtfw g Tfjg^3«fT *rf?i fasptnr *r#t ^ gwrg 1 

TWWWTWT T^wTWHT^T II IS 

04U'^fw%?rprr fwf^wiTH I 

mm rr^T wrm*w^iiwr wqjt 11 ^ n 

WTWFPtwi^j f*f*uwnf*i w w | 

isStm Wr^gwpnrf^ wmfa wftR wwrfa 11 k is 
rTrft f^FTTt^RfNTr%: lf2WWT?raT%: I 

-^rnmmwir wwr% fWw*i 7 %ttw ^rr^ndfw 11 is 
w m r*wi^T^rl^r^rr^r^i <* r^av-^i ^s Hirss *sth i 
iwrfa jFr^lwHMi wit: wswtt ?[w w^rpng ll^ll 
<T rTT: fHTC wfa ftoTW- f W&i W*frtf*rw W^WTFTT: I 

*TWT W^futfHW *T*gWfTHT : II ^ II 


16. c. garutvaj jagrhur visala, A. 

17. b. nijajagraha, A. c. niniguhamana, A ; rnam-par-sbas-pa, T. 

18. b. sankhobhita 0 , A; bskyod-gyur, T. d. aprasamo, A; rab-tu- 
zlii-bar (vatayane^u pra4amo), T. 

19. d. sakt-^ni, A, 

20. a. vimamo yu° (corrected to vimanau yu°), A. b. vatapanaih, 
Kern. c. babha§e, A ; mdzes-par-gyur, T. 

21. b. °kuiido(?a?)lanam, A. c. pamadottamanam, A, d. kapala (correc¬ 
ted to kalapa), A. 

22. a. tebhyah kumaram pithi, A ; gzhon-nu de-la lam-du . .. de-rnams, 
T. c. urdhonmukha4 cenarn, A. 
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il|T W rf TTWfrf %TOI 

^rpr fwu ^ i 

wn 0 f vcraffw 

a^jtwifrfk: iTFW^FT II ^ || 

^p 4 fw «rc«r?TfN*r$ 

TF^far FP5!Tf^ gnjlg: | 

<5^rt rsra wfjMWaim 

nfw\ 1% rlT W II ^8 || 

#W rTWT f*TTT : | 

yt g *n*r#re irw* ipTfww^ i 

7ft fMf^ JRTTg #*t^TR? WrTmrflW || |{ 

to frot wwfwjrr i^t w&v- «w i 

^TTOTFTfTO^tw fro wrfi r f^ 'ggfg: || ^ II 

3f iPT *|<T ^nfrsw^rr: I 

Cv 


r» fa? HSifasis^T 119^11 


23. c. aanair avocan, A. 

24. d. sauravam (reinked), A. 

25. ab. klrnnan tamtha rajapatham kumarah pauraih vinltaih sucidhi- 
race^Ih (corrected to °§aih), A. d. punabhavam, A. 

26. a. suarggam iva prahr^ta, A. b. samaveksya vevah (written over 
devah apparently), A. 

27. a. jaraya vibhutam, A ; rga-bas zibnon-zhin, T. 

28. b. sitai ya$tivisakta°, A. d. vikriye$a, A. 
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BUDDHACARITA 


<SL 


ii ii 

SSRR *TW WTW ^rttRR^R IrfbTRl i 
•TT’lj: W$t*\ iT^ttf^TRIT^r^T 5RJ *TPT W H^«H 
ifN wRrfa xrsr: fjj^ H?f J i 

cfiTftif ^T ^ ^WIR 3RW ^nj^<T* II ^ II 

S#rg# ^fa?Ti * f^f^^TRTW^r: WRT I 

faim wfam imrttoft ?r?n tfTTfsrc^^ *■** i 
^rsjwftrofa wn*Pff *rc*w$ra wt i 

^ «nj ^yf*Rraf*r#lr snwrfh %%^f?r %*r ^W -11 3$ H 


cR: * ^_v»-^* - 

^prr ^n;f hwtwt 

29, b. sa-skyon bdag-nid skyes-la (bhupatmajaya ?), T. d. tair aiva, 


A, 


30. cl. jara nama (corrected to nama in margin), A. 

31. b. e.c. Bohtlingk ; paris^tam, A ; dus-kyis sa-la gftid-log gyur-pa-ste 
(kalena bhumau parisuptabhufcam, or bhuyah misunderstood), T. balena, 
Gawronski. c. vayu$man, A ; lus rab-ldan-pahi, T. 

32. a. evam ukta6, Cappeller; de skad ces smras (ambiguous), T. 
cakitah, Speyer; lidar zhin (ambiguous), T. d. de-bzkin hdi-la (asmai tatha), 


T. 

33. c. °yinasayitrlm, A. d. dan mthon-ba nid (caivek§ati ?), T; ‘the 
whole world knows this and seeks it \ C. 

34. a. tatah 4a, A. c. gzhon-nu (kumarah), T. d. maha6ane gho^am 
ivfetjke 4auh, A ; ba-lan bzhin, T. 
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fanw fH? rIsr;: mm crfora w \ 

s . \j 

rrf %** sjr wtff mm h tffair *f»TT^ ii ^ ii 
^ sncr if=ri ^ wf?r ^ ^f ^ tow? ^ 1 



_♦ ."V __ ^ . ^ J 3 v ♦_ *s ■ . _ 

3T7T t^frf^PTT^ ’SltSI q^Tirsj^ >RjeJRTg ) 

fw f?Ti ^f?R %?rf% ^mT^ 11 11 

^PSTTSPETT W^cTR TO f^&TTHT* TW f^TORT I 
rTrf: fFRTCT *RR rT^T f^WT^ || || 


•* 5 i, 0 *\ «- v «-s 

^ § rR^f «t sw ^ri «nrr ^rttTT 



7mt ^n^T^Hrf: * SR%^»T ?I*N srfipsfam II II 
^fTf^Trftrf^l ?T '-R ^t: I 

^fT ^ fi TOtaroi^ ^ilt j lgfiw gi iwiff^ II 8 ° II 



*?TRf?T IJTO* BT WTTtel *K W II 8^ II 


35. a. sa Sirah prakampya, A ; ran-gi mgo bsgul-zhin, T. b. jlmno, A. 
d. samam vignam idam, A ; sems ni khon-du ehud-pa de-yis tshig hdi smras, 
T. 

36. c. upeti, A. 

37. b. SIghra, A. bhavat prayatu, A. c. kho-bo-la . . . bde-ba (sukham 
me ?), T. d. jar&bhave, A ; rgaa-pahi hjigs-pa, T. 

38. a. bhr(corrected to bha)rtrsuta8ya, A; rgyal-pohi sras-po (raja- 
sutasya), T. 

39. d. bahi jagaraa, A. 

40. b. mami^ya, A. 

41. b. e.c. (Dowell; 4rastam6ababuh, A; lag-pa cha-Sas zha-zhin (srastam- 
Sabahuh), T. c. kunmam, A. d. samasrtya, A ; rten (for brten)-nas, T. 


<SL 
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BUDDHACARITA 


JTW I 

ffalfWRJ SfWttfa Sifft^rR^: It II 

TmiH: *r ^rrwqt I 

WT<t OTfaf fm: ftw4 WRIT* II 8^ II 

wft wit *r wt%rrr f*rre w fm; 1 

^sf ft fit; wrgft €rr: h 88 it 

■nfr{ WP^ *T fwgtrm mtWRarfrforB I 

NJ <3\ 

^ m*m ^wiw*! 1 itHt^ 11 8^ it 

tcf ^ fm^K RT H^tT^f W^ ftsW$tf?T I 
f ^4m re*ret ^mt t dwt^T? 11 Hi it 
fiRrafari *^rr wg.i 

^T * t r>m4 Tf?w: HiHUPf %cP II 80 II 

•flkt fangTH ^T falrtW Bf^fRT^W: Itf4%*t %¥T I 

rf IWWT TOT ^ tffalrT xrafw ^fHUfrT^^TT II 8C: II 

^T ftfarf g TO?GWr<fITWt*r tt I 

Trpte ^NtT^SkTRI ^Tsf4 ^ *Tf?n^ II 8<*L It 

42. a. 6aumya, A. c. roma(originally ga)bhidhanah, A. 

43. cl. prajanam, A. 

44. c. ragaih, A. d. nad thar phyin-na (rujantago ?), T. upeti, A. 

45. a. &rutartha, A. o. karunayamanah, A. d. kincit rnrduna, A; 
cun-zhig dnar-bahi dbyans-kyis (kiihcin madhuna svarena ?), T. 

46. a. vyasana, A. b. ran-bzhin gnas-6ih (svastha^ ca), T. visram- 
bham upeti, A. d. nad-las mam-par grol-mams (=rogad vimuktah), T. 

47. ab. bahihprayanam narendrasadmeva, A. d. samkurativa, A. 

48. o. prek?a, A. d. pury agaraam, A; yons-su-gros, T ; * the king 
asked what was the cause \ C. 

49. b. sa tyaktam, A ; yaii-dag hdor, T. 
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faSRJpfi f^PTORTT®* I 
HTH W#t 

wr: ii v » 

im^ 9 f T% 1 

mn m ^ri^rt 

writ mf^pt wmm'> ii ^ ii 
HR ?™ H TR^TFlf^N^ I 

?tTot H^irarcjrafrT ^ m wrerfam ^ wiw w^w 
mt h^hpt Ifa ^ i 
*RRI W *T TTWT JfWTOTHTH ^ fHTTT[ R^|| 
clWRT »R$f?T Wigt ^'(3'fwt mr%i 1 

cl ♦t HR ^p&HTH W l f^TW ^ : fJTP || II 
W(?%Wf!: H WT 3f W I 

^ || HX II 


50. b. vi§ayaprakaram, A ; yul-la rab-tu-spyod-pa, T. c. 6akto, A ; 
chags-bsnams-te, T ; c rejoicing in worldly things \ C. 

51. d. manyamanah, A ; sems-sin, T. 

52. b. e.o ; samvegado^an, A ; de-la chags-pahi skyon-rnams (tadr&ga- 

do^an), T. 

53. b. pariksyate, A ; yons-su-brtags-pa-la, T. 

55. a. atha bravid, A. b. caturbhi hriyate, A. d. yo bhu^itoS eSpy, 
A; rgyan-gyis brgyan-pa-yin yah (=bhii$anena bhugitaS ca), T ; * magnifi¬ 
cently adorned with streamers and all sorts of flowers *, C ; IT omits the 
phrase. 




















BUDDHACAKITA 


\ 


<SL 


28 


■f^RpfTT ir^n' 5 fWKT^[^^R 11 11 

m %fa ii *<q ii 

!#g‘ *T f^^TST WT3SJ W^i %5W | 

H w: 4 t 4]T^-RT^^"€^T^‘ II y^ II 

rfrTt K%rTT ^fcT W r\W 


wiw €t% fmnt fwpor: || ^ h 
?m: W ^fbCTSfcT sr^Ts^ fawr^ W I 

^rfOT ^ ip*Trri fosr^mT 11 *f° a 

^ fWT fWTT TprfT^fT 
JWTSlfa OTWP§f ^l»: I 
nwrflr ^f^nf^r «jprr 

iawmm u^rfa ii ^ ii 


56. a. fcatah sya, A. 

57. d. priyas tyajyate (two syllables short), A ; sdug-pa sdug-pa-mams- 
kyis (Weller amends to sdug ma-sdiig-pa-rnams-kyis, —priyapriyais), T. 

58. a, nI6amya, A ; thos-nas, T. c. chos hdi hid ni skye-ba hdi nid 
kyah gi ^am (kim esa c&syaiva janasya dharmah?), T. d. mthar-gyur hdi- 
hdxa .. . yin-nam-ci (athavedr^o ’ntah?), T. 

59. b. antakarmah, A. 

60. b. srutveva, A. c. am6ena, A ; dpun-pas, T. 

61. b. pamadyati, A. 



















wmsTff, 


CANTO III 
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^rf *rt fwiw**? 1% i 



snf^f fw mni ii ^ ii 


WFTf^TTO 


^ ^rcrf^rcnrn% M?iT»mr *r vm s i 

g wn<3 11 ^ 11 

mi fW fif^artw^r 



fa*TFra<5fl 

^5 ff^fTtTR 5I^5T fflfl II $y II 
< HI**IWfffcre r spffiflST- 
^rT?ft ^T^Tf?T3fN% ST fig I 

=1 < I ^ <1 ^ ri -H^TT^TIT^ra 

SW* fewrT : II ^ II 

Tfa *ro*fiT^ ^iftKrf=r? 5 ifn <?<ffa: ii 9 11 


62. a. ratharh, A. b. viharabhumir nna, A ; bdag-cag sa-la mam-x>ar 
rgyu-bahi yul dus min, (=text or A), T. c. Ses-nas (jftatva), T. vina^am 
kam rttikale (two syllables short), A ; nam-thag dus-sn mam-par nams-pa . . . 
gah hdra, T. 

63. c. kliyad-par ldan-pa-yin yah mi-dbah bstan-pa-las (vi6e§ayuktat 
tu narendra&Lsanat?), T. 

64. c. padma dan boas (sakamala 0 ), T. 

65. 0 . varapsarovrttam, A ; lha mchog-mas bskor, T. 
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BUDDHACARITA 


CANTO IV 

rrm srtfsre %*n 11 \ 11 

nffrnlfo v&mfmFmw i 

vi 

f?T-W fw^m €t^%: II ^ II 

?f t% m %f^ ^rni: wmt fawnfalrr i 
wrfm ww^tyvrfr^ ll 8 II 

441W<^Tf«T ^tTPS^T OTraTt I 

■ ig pr ? fWf tfflf wmr^i^^n zfn n % n 
7m <tt ^nrf^THr f^«#W w^farr i 
^smtm sfefaw ll ^ ii 


1. c. nrpasuta, A. 

2. c. cak(?kr?)ire, A. 

3. a. parivaryenam, A. 

5. a. naumyatv&c, A ; zhi-ba-nid phyir, T. b. ka4cid ainam, A. d. 
candrama iva, A ; zla-ba . . . bzkin (=A), T ; * saying the Moon-god had come % 
C. 

6. o. anyonyan dj^tibhir ggatva, A ; phan-tshun mig-rnams-kyis bsnun- 
nas, T. 
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CANTO IV 

V# rTT iflff WR | 

*f ?BfT3T^ m%- IWT^WT^f ^fefTTi II <£> II 

rTRrPTT ^ f^fTTW f£T I 

11 c h 

frrti ^<S^Tt!T* W I 

^t^xg^W^T: ^PT^Wf W II £ II 

WT^rf HIWT*! f^l I 

f%TWfv Wfa ^^XTfHHTH || \o || 
iRf I 

\# C\ 

WQKtfm ^rapi ffyrprff n \\ 11 

wrewr^T wi^d i 

* srarn #n*t fas ii ^ h 

rn^TFRiTWRT ft IffWT^T ^Tl^T 1 
sre^ffaraT *r *f : II ^ II 

7. b. dadrsur, A. c. dgah-med-par (na jahrsuh), T. d. prabhaven&sya, 

A. 

9. a. sarvvakalajna, A. d. mukhyatah gat&h, A. 

10. a. e.c. Kern ; Sobkayata, A; mdzea-te (6obhayatha ?), T. c. ca 
krldam, A ; skyed-tskal dan, T. 

11. cd. apsarobhi kalita grhitum (one syllable short), A ; lha-mo-rnams- 
kyis 6es-pa-yi. . * len-par-ro, T. 

12. b. e.c.; caturyarupa 0 , A ; mdzahs dan gzugs ni phun-tshogs-pas, T. 

c. strinam, A. 6akt&, A. 

13. b. rab-sbyar-ba (prayuktanam), T ; niyukt&nam, Co. c. co$ta, A. 

d. aryavena, A. 
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BUDDHACARITA 


<SL 


♦ ♦ . k 

^ WTrH^iT 5 ^ I 

mm. %f%fr f® ^rr^fcr ^t %rfrfa?rT^ h ^ 8 n 
WF& sffr ^mWWlfafrT I 
i^WFrfa ^rrnw fHw ti ^ w 

fcr f% ’wfans^prt %w*Tr i?wTRf%‘ i 

^rr# n ^ 11 

irarrspftwt f^^f^rr i 

fqjftg^T rP^Nf ^f^^WTPTTT i| ^ II 

?ffcPR fHffiW ITffS | 

^tfro^^FTHFr ^IwpTRTr *nft 11 ^ n 
^KJW gf«TlrT fllN ^NR%rIH | 
•^q T |f4f^f: syprTT 3PTO * WT ^ II H II 

feufWr fw%fa i 

^ m^tw W' ii ii 


14. b. hrlvikiincita 0 , Bohtlingk. 

15. a. yady api, A ; gan-yan, T. dpah-ba (\rlrah), T. d. iti karyo, A ; 
de-phyir . . . bya, T. 

16. a. puro hi, A. c. pada bhya (Ivya^)ao, A ; drah-sron rgyas-pa rkah- 
pas, T. 

17. a. manthala 0 , T. °gotamo, A. b. bhik§u jahghaya, A. 

18. a. gotamam, A. mun rih-mih (dlrghatamasaih), T ; ‘ practising long 
penance C. b. mahar^am, A. 

19. a. rsya^rnga, A. thub-pa rachog (munivaram), T; c the muni's 
son *, C. 

20. b. e.c.; mahattapah, A ; brtul-zhugs chen-po bstan-pa yah (vigadho 
’pi inahavratam, or °vratah), T. c. aha mene, A ; ni-mar £es, T. 
















misrtty 


CANTO IV 


33 



<SL 


wfeRT T$m® fai ^pn&fa: || ^ || 

cr^i *rfa 1 %to sra?n4 mi wr i 
^ «sro wfrfa<rr •* w^TT^i ii ^ h 
wi fa wf^rrtt ^rffa i 

*tf ’Tifffa ?TT g faRP II ^ II 
^ rfT falT ^ fafari: I 
f«K?rpr Ufa II II 
m ^fa: I 

C\ 

wcrafTOW wnpr t? h ^ 11 

■3CTO5 fafa^fa f WTW ^ Hl%Tr[ | 

3Tf; faxmfaswr *r^3fa ^ ii ^ ii 
ififN^irn f^Tfir 1 

nfarnrq^^fari* ^rrfa fa?ro*m 11 ii 

C\ 

* rrfaw^ ^pfa w sr^rsf • 

^rr^fa ^ fawfar fa^iw^n^wr: 11 u 


21* a. evam mayadm (one syllable in excess), A; T omits evara. b. 
vikriyan(?ya?) striyah, A. d. puna nrpateh, A. 

23. a. yuvataye, A. b. 3adp6ail, A. 

25. a. prek$ate havair, A; lta dan sgeg, T. b. rol (lalitair), T. 

27. b. vyavacarad, A. c. vaaitayutha 0 , A ; glih-mohi tshogs, T. 

28. o. vaibhraje, Kern. d. * Just as &akra, the king of the gods * 
(=Marutvan?), C. 

3 
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BUDDHACARITA 



ft mfwtm i 


*MW**[fw ■«%: tl II 

^Rfi wfw W% Wfrf II || 

fj*pnwnrtwTT i 

fsrf^psrre *msm tw sgiw T faft r 11 11 



s* nfw n ** ii 

^rwiT^ T? rr t$ wcwjf^f w^tt ii ii 

^fNrW^W€?rTi II ^8 II 

fif^rnt mmv*H i 

WTTO^ II ^ II 


29. ab. njam-par sgeg-bcas gzhon-nu-ma rgyaga-pas ma-yana (ma- 
gyens, Weller e.c.) de-rnams hgah (—savilasa yo^ito madenanayat&s tah 
kSicit), T. c. kathinai, A. d. e.c.; samghatair, A ; lhan-cig-pafri (sakitair), 


T. 


30. a. SrastamSa 0 , A; dpun-padas brnl, T. c. khalitan, A. d. kytve- 
nam, A. 

31. b„ Ssavagandhina, A. d. rahasya, A. stod-cig ces(stuyatam iti), T. 

32. d. e.c. ; hastasam^li^yalipsaya, A ; rgod dan hkhyud dan hdod-pas 
ni (hasasam&le$alipsaya), T. 

33. b. °§rasta°, A. c. °maana, A; ska-rags phan-tshnn sdud-pa ni 
t (ra6ana ... ), T. 

34. a. °kafioiblii, A. 

35. d. dar&ayantya, A. 






















MINlSr^ 
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CANTO IV 35 

$$!!;•'|;#i%;• ; ■ : ; : ■ • ./■; i'4. ; '|j|i« : ||;|g;;ff?.;■£^■ >-' 

^ rfa? ro q*fT^r wm w€mr i 

mwm *mm it ^ 11 

wpc wl^rrfwM i 

?r ^rei ^irafN srfMfo#ir%fHf& 11 fo n 
^ 5 m ^^rTT^T i 

% 1 %rr 11 w 

^TfWHT^f%Tf 1 ! 5 Wr I 

wrsTrg Wfafa 11 $t n 
WiFi ttbNtot ^roirtw^fw; i 

h H go n hhHH 

^ fw $ wfa w*s* H^fw^rr ii 8^ ii 

’SRrf% 7 qf^GRr^?^T *rfff #(I^^ * I 

si c 

^rr%*i to: sfWIfaini* 11 8 ^ h 

^ ^t%wr ^nrfafsra^ i 

ii ii 


38. c. bskor-nas . .. rjes-hdon (?hdod?) byas (*vytyanucacara?), T; 
prakrtya 0 , Bohtlingk; pranrtya 0 , Formichi; akptya 0 , Speyer; vyavrtya 0 , 
Cappeller. 

39. o. avajahasenarii, A. 

40. a. tathaivanya, A. 

41. c. pu$pam nu, Cappeller. 

42. c. uvilcenam, A. 

43. b. kacid jighrantl, A, 
















36 BUDDHACARITA 

to wrfwf i 

3T ^fWfrT || U8 II 

imra iwrpftr wfMfarfwfo i 

^ ^wtftt wtoT ii Ht ii 
|<ror wrfwt tofu 3 

^P?tot ? 3 f ^r.‘ fmm Mldircrw 11 8 <f 11 
wm fWR to 1 

^^HPTWIT *rfNf f*wf?Urr II 8 $ H 

^rmw^ fafam to<tt%^ wl; i 
swi $3 farm11 8 c 11 

ftlw OTTO - TO uk#; fa 5 ^rnc% : 1 

snsn*Tf II #£. II 

to?tt ^fts w% 1 

wmt TO* ‘wrf **fa: 1 

^ ^tfwi™ ntow f*fn II ** II 

44. a. bliatta^ citam, A. 

45. b. °vivaddhanah, A. d. dahyamanam iva°, A. 

46. a. Bama&^o, A ; yan-dag hkhyed, T. 

47. d. nirbhatsita ivanabhah, A ; rma-phab-gyur-te dud-pa bdra, T. 

48. d. sthitib, A. 

49. b. e.c. Cowell; sinduvarajaib, A. 

50. b. cakravaka, A. d. anuvrrttyanu 0 , A ; rjes-hjug, T ; anuvrtyanu 0 , 

Co. 

51. b. ruvata, A. dhanilL, A. c. kokilo nutkak, A; khu-byug mnon- 
sum-du, T. d, kujifca, A. 






















CANTO IV 

^rfa *tft fawr*ri ^ i 

^ g f^sfT^st^RT UrgHTKf^: || y ^ || 
*?W m ^rVETt *Rf??faFr%cW: | 

^WIT W^sfifa ^ <T% 5 H *3 H 

wsqfafa *rrt*rt ^ wvq *r ii yy ii 

♦ *V . • , »y _ 

mm rms^rwR i^t *r ijwtw i 
mi faifa vtfagr f^mrn*tm %?tot ii yy ii 
fa fan mm fare: i 

mi ^Tf 3TT7 ^OTfaqfa ii y^ ii 

*$mm n msfm 1 

rim w^r mi mm wfa sgrfaifafa ii yo ii 
^faror wm ?m\'. fmfarrfasr: i 
m tt fasfarp sftefa ^ wsrfa ^ ii y c || 

<t> 1 ' rV' * ..'y ". 1 :■_.; '•■•'}!■■ :>^ : ,'i ' : '' y ^ : , : '. r: , : '.v ■" '•■: l ^ 1 ""y : : r; V '>, 1 'S'.''’'" ■■': "'*.'”''■ 

snci ^nfa ^ ^ 1% 3rr?i5^%?R2 i 

*9 

fa ii y< ii 


37 


52. c. cintayataS cittam, A ; bsams-pa-min sems, T. 

54. a. aktjipyamano, A. d. na jaharga na sismiye, A; dgah dan hjiga-pa 
med-par-gyur, T ; ‘ neither grieved nor rejoiced \ C. 

55. a. bh(?)asan tatve’nava 0 , A. c. saaamvignena, A ; miiam-la skyo, 

T. 

56. c. ruperia sampannam, A; gzugs-kyis myos-pa ni, T. d. jareyan 
na6a°, A; gan-zhig rga-bas, T. 

57. d. °dharmminih, A. 

59. a. jara, A. o. svastha, A. d. suped va, A ; hal-byed, T. 
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BUDDHACAKJTA 


ffJT ^ 1 

wm\ wrfft w^rreraN w 11 ii 
f^ipsrm% fa rrft ***$#* i 
*ml% *rr n^*ft *r n ^ » 

%fa r§T f^Rftsrt i 

^T#t 11WIT II ^ II 

*ni wr *p* ssr* ; i 

TOTwfaf famt ^ rrar wjcprott ii ^ 11 

^f^irr^ Wr i 

SSffl'Tf ^r«Tft?Err«T%t^ f*PWreW*5 II ^8 II 

Htsi frfif ito ^qr^rcncr^i i 
re(T W flfrOT »T H%f^rrr Ufa II ^ II 
?nftfh l^fT > 

V$ * TtfaWV ^ || ^ h 

srxft^rf ^rR I 

* II ^ II 

61. a. e.c. Gawrowski; viyujyam&ne pi, A ; T omits api. d. mdzes-pa 
bvod-rua-yin (na £obhate), T ; 5 does not know fear , C. 

63. b. tubhyam ksah kilah (one syllable short), A ; khyod-la ., . nus-pa 
lo (amended by Weller to ho, unnecessarily), T. 

64. o. vyasane v&pari°, A; sdug-pa-na yah, T. d. yons-rdzogs Ses-kyi 
mtshan hid-do (paryaptamitralaksanam), T ; c a friend has three characteristics , 

C. 

65. a. maitrl, A. b. parahmukham, A ; T ambiguous ; i ii I should 
renounce the duty of a puru$a \ C. d, na bhave mitrata, A; grogs-po-nid 
kyah ma-yin-no (na bhaven mitrafcam api !), T. 

67. b. yukta, A. c. de-yi ho-tshahi rgod don (tadvridaparih&sar- 
tham), T. d. °ratyandham (or °anvam), A ; dgah-bahi don-nid-du, T. 
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CANTO IV 



<SL 
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iw fl aj^rr ^tfw: II ^ || 

Iwpto f^sfa i 

^rf wm^m w$ w* i 

^rfwnf^r ^4 ^tpfrw ii $<> ii 

fa? err ^rf^wrtw *rr%*rrc§ 'fftwi 
f^wr^^rm^T *r iaw 3 *n§ftr 11 11 

^TT?T TPCWH Wm ^Kfa fa f<^: I 

*!toTO ipfr *#¥ fTT II ^ II 

wm'> m^ T Hr g ^wrtt ^ frfwfa; 1 

<1«UWg *f f %$ ^Ppifarfa ^f?r: n ^ II 

^rT 8 TO ^ WlW WW'IVI 5 RfT?PT: I 

htw ^rpnrRT^r wwfo 11 $8 11 

^ro^^art * «5W ^wrr i 

<p* fa yy ^ rfo g SRjqnrfTT^ WTT 5 II ^ « 


68. b. strlna, A. 

70. a. ogadhaih, A. 

71. a. mkhas-pahi ran-bzhin-gyis (dak^ii?y abba vena, or °mayena?), 
T. c. durllabbal, A. 

72. a. param ita, A ; mchog cea, T. c. gotamasya mnne, A. 

74. a. utaathyasya, A; ubhatbya-yi, T. b. e'.c. Cowell; samatayam, 
A ; mthun-ma-la (sammatayam), T. 

75. c. vibudhadharmmanam, A ; lha-yi laa-byed, T. 































BUDDHACARITA 

Sfipff fCT I 

wm sRprnfft wrrrcw ww* 11 oif u 

^fTTsrt frtroi i 

^frow^ fi^Rt ii oo ii 

^?ITfcFiN I 

xm t% <r% ii oc ii 

^M*rt ft^rrarRf i 

irnfte^pnfssw *<*rwsr up* h ii 

t sww^RPRr i 


^RTXf **st*pire ^ ^ HWPT II II 

xmwxm ^wwpffr f%^r«rrs^ ^rfwRfq 1 

jprtffwr^ 11 R n 

(4 tp^farT: JTTRT^ PSTP^JW 5 ^ I 
faTO^'srsrFTTfa SIWftR ^^Tff II II 
?f?T -ssroclT ^PTT^TOfwr I 

'J ' 

fHR: IRIHRTT II c:^ || 



76. c. yamunaki gliii-du (yamunadvipe?), T. 

77. a. gnod-sbyin liphren-ma (yak§amalayam), T. b. garhitaya, A. 

79. a. “samsargga, A. 

80. o. bhramaam, A. fiid . .. kyan (apy eva), T. 

81. a. evamSdin, A; de-la sogs-pa bd&g-nid chen, T; ‘ thus all these 
many persona ’, C. b. marhitan api, A. 

82. a. puna, A. d. ida, A. 

83. b. “sahitam, A ; bcaa (=A), T. d. pratyabhasatah, A. 




























CANTO IV 
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^ ^Tg^Tfa *TT ^5 TOT% II ^8 II 
-ttwrt^t f*resTg 3 tt% rr%\-<m&i 1 

g wror *ro % to: ii c* h 
^TI *©TO *T TO* I 

TOTfa ff TRtfjg fa*Rtg II ^ II 

f*m TOlV ff ^%?X I 

<| q wftl ^T%3 3TO x^?l % TO: II II 

g wi *tfrof?r i 

^rrw^frsw^rfjR^rr irtmrre tfro%<x > cc: * 
^ ^T f roxiTO^ w«rrfroTTwfk: i 
IWlt ITCrfTO TOPTT wfefw: II c:^ II 
v-svfrm TOT<*tTTOrsfa ^utot sf?r i 

^TPEit w to ii <1° ii 

5 TOBI ^ cf*TO! ^ TOTRm: Wf : I 

fw^l ppsfWr *tpstto*tt ii ii 

86. d. rati bhavet, A. 

87. cd. sasamvitkasya kamegu tathapi na ratih k^ama, A; skyon-ldan 
hdod-pa-rnams-la yah kho-bohi sems ni hdod-la phyogs, T ; e though the lusts 
have their faults, still they might hold the feelings of man \ C. 

88. d. moha tatra, A. 

89. a. e.e, Cowell; °dharmmo, A. c. e.c. Ltiders ; ramamano py, A ; 
T omits api. 

90. c. samvego tra karttavyo (one syllable short), A ; hdir ni skyo-bar 
bya-ba-ste, T ; 4 that also can cause samvega \ C. 

91. a, na ca tan madhye, A ; mi-sems-te (omitting ca tat), T. b. saman- 
yatah, A ; ci-las (*=kuta6cit?), T. c. praSaktir, A ; chags-pa, T. 
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BUDDHACARITA 






5Ff ffsg m | 

fiwf^ w 4 f *rf% irrfe fm% w 11 


w&- wp*i*m 


fifi f% WOTHTTTO %?TW II <* 8 II 

<wrf% ^ i 

*ii iN %$ wj'- *m fara? 11 <*x ii 

nth <j:wf i 

^ *rt w*WT% lawn^Er^^ h ii 

*miTWR! ^TW n sr*T- 

^TW'f •< I 

WTSiwIfl H 58 W 



w$ pi^te:?fNPrarit 


^ ^ .-.. . 

FTT^^rra^ I 


*t wrf^rr ^ f?ft *f?f 

f^^IWsfWwflRT Win II «*C H 


92. d. ki&can, A. mkhas-pa-yis dpe-brjod cm (=dak$ipyenapy ablxida- 
dhat, udaharan), T. 

94. a. anpteh, A ; mi-brtan-pa-yi, T. b. e.c. Cowell; Saktaaya 0 , A ; 
skyon-du mthon-bahi nus-pa-yi (saktasya do$adarsinah), T. 

95. a. yady eva, A ; gal-te de-ltar, T. c. neva, A; nid ma-yin, T. 

96. a. 6ati, A. c. kame§u naryet-iu, A ; hphags-min hdod-pa-la, T. 

97. c. bhaye pi tivre, A ; Sm-tu rno-zhin hjigs-pahi, T. 

98. a. puna bhlrur, A. d, ni^amayam, A. 


















CANTO IV 


4& 


mvmt 

*TTO TPTT TO WT^V I 

to xftfa %TOf 

jrtoSt ^ <Wh ii 11 

TO fi=rr to fafwnlTOif 
WI TOTTOntrot TOT^T I 
3TTO 

*rfbrt tort* ii * • • n 

to wwTftTO?row ; 

w^m fro%: i 
^r to w% fafrou to«t 
gT g^&W^TO * fTO : II \*\ II 
to frtroro srIto 
P[^m to irfropri g*r* i 

TO<TO WTcTT fafaro- 

frotr frog f^fTOrroror; 11 \°*> 11 

99. c. paremi, A. d. mahabhaye rak^ati yo na r(?c?)odati, A ; hjigs- 
pa che-la chags-pa gan-zhig hu-ba-med, T. 

101. c. o.c.; sa eva bhave viniguhya manmatham, A; rah-gi sems-la 
yid-dkrugs hdod-pa rnam-smad-nas (=sve bhave vigarhya manmatham), T» 
d. yayu bhagna 0 , A. 

102. a. janastriyam, A; skye-bohi dpal, T. b. saye(?), A. d. slar 
yah mi-skyoh bdag-skyes (k^itipatmajah pimah), T. 
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BUDDHACARITA 


mv ww rm g m ft 

*t fspi m rrW m w i 

.. . *s . r- <r- *nO ^ *\ 

^T8f Wm M ^fmWTFl *wnm 

5( ^p?|?3RT%Wt ||$> o^ti 


»rm w: 11 g 11 


103* b. hrdayasatyo gaja (two syllables short), A; shin-la soh-bahi 
aug-la glamchen, T. c. shags man mam-pa sna-tahogs lam-rnams-dag-gis 
(mantrair bahuvividhamargaih), T. 

Colophon. Ifci repeated at end of 103 and beginning of colophon. 
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<SL 


CANTO V 

h mu ^Tfcfa 

3f if^TFT l?f?T 'srf %% fife II ^ II 

^ Hfalffh ST&: armpT^ I 

w ffit f ^ rapBnr im^r ii ^ 11 

^fmm *r efRpfi' *npg ir^nfr %gf*re 3 *rpw%g: 11 * « 

H fag rew W’rflifa* wsfarra sHft I 

w&m pprt rrarifw <rr ?$isw#? ^ ii ^ n 


1. b. param&hair, A ; dam-pahi mckod-pa-mams-kyis, T. c, na jagama 
ratin (originally dhrtin?), A ; brtan-par g^egs ma-gyur, T. 

2. a. k$amai, A. b. °kathai, A. cd. 6amepau imara°, A ; nags-kyi sa- 
la hgro-bdod It a-bar hdod-pa-yis (vanabhumim didrkgaya gamepsur 1 ?), T. d. 
bahi, A. 

3. ab. °kirikinlkam pracalateamara 0 , A. c. stan-bcas (sakambalam?), 
T. sadaSva, A. 

4. a. vikr$nataram, A; mam-par rgyan-rin, T; nikr^tataram, Co. b. 
°gunaccha(?cca?), A ; yon-tan-las, T. o. ohu-gfier bzhin-du rnam-par-bkram- 
pahi (salilormivikirna 0 ?), T. d. vasudha, A. 

5. c. samaveksa rasan tathavidhan ta, A. 












, WNlSf/f 




BUDDHACARITA 

^^fi«#riPrNf wire: vuKi mf wr 11 *f is 
^i?W *rfN: i 

rnmt mm w:«<s \\ 

3 RPWT m M^fTTH^N: If^CTR^^Tf^fr f?RT*? I 
wfkfTW^TWtw f^r% H ^t: || e: jj 

f^rar^ *r *r sifawr ^ i 

frf%f^^T?RR WTR JHSR IS ^« || 

?nft g w*Rrf^ i 

?mi *pc kt^#t *R*rr wr^rf?f f*RT*sr wirf h^w 
wm *?r *j«r?r: ^ra ^rercsrr ^rf^rrf^wM i 

*zti ^t wmi faf>ppt mp& r* n ^ 11 

6. a. vlk$yamfmah, A. b. rlun-gis gtor-bahi rdul-gyis (pavanak$i- 
ptarajo 0 ), T. 

7. b. vyacarat k$udha, A ; mam - par-rgy u - zhin mya-nan dan ldan-pa, 
T. c, ©x, Cowell; vieintan, A ; mam-sems-6m (vicintayan?), T. 

8. b. phyir-bzlogs-naa (nivartya), T. e. abhitacala 0 , A ; kxm-nas mnon- 
par gyo-zhin, T, d. vijana, A. jamvah, A, 

9. a, ni^asada ca yatra khocavatyam, A ; gtsan-mar ldan-pahi sa-gzhi 
der de ni zhugs-te (ni^aaada sa tatra Saucavatyam bhuvi), T. 

10. b. v^acchadibhir (one syllable short), A ; yulda hdod sogs, T. d. 
zag-pa med-pahi rab-bskyod-pa (anasravaprakampam?), T. 

11. o. e.c. Cowell; imam eva, A. d. rab-brtags-nas (parlk^ya?), T. 

12. b. avaso vyadhij arfivinasadharmmab, A; dban ni yod-nrin . . * 
rnam-par-fiams-pahi chos, T. 
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<SL 


CANTO V 47 

*T 1*%TO*5 fW TOW ^T VTO TOfTO fWRft % II ^ II 
^ to f^rorfl TOnrarrot 1 

f^TTHTTOm ^%iT || II 

-* *npr ** ^Tfr ^ *r rrNfat i 

^ ^ *hcr*i ** faf^r n *f to%% r u ii 

if?r sjfefts ^ ifticroi to f^npnr i 
"pt^TTOHi^: ^wtrrwi II ^ II 

in^iTOrorg 5 ’^ wwtfa sjto to i 
^frp? TOWffrn TOU* ITs*f3l(fts% II \V II 

TOf?T *SJTOT% fiwi ^ TO | 

^f%s??r5r% ^ ii \\ 

fm^ «f^r 1^*3% ta% f^fr ^ tt i 
f^TOVf^Vt fro*?: Mtuntfu ii ^ II 

*f?t TOf? ^T TT ^^ TT f^^ T U to: WjfTO'd | 

* f* Wrl% TO II II 

14. c. balayo vana ji vitapravrt tail, A ; rab-zliugs-pahi, .. rgy&gs-pa, T. 

15. d. na vividvega, A ; rnam-par-sdah-bar ma-gyur, T. 

16. d. bhik^uvegah, A. 

17. b. ko s5(written over $I)ti saSamsa, A. c, e.c. Cowell; navapungava, 
A ; mi-yi skyes-mchog (narapungava?), T. 

18. c. sujano (corrected to ajano) nyajane ca, A; 4 with mind that is 
equal towards relation and foe \ C and FP ; T omits the pada. 

19. a, nivasat, A. d. yathepapannabhek?ah (?bhik?ulj?), A ; ji-ltar 
her-ldan slon-mo-ba, T ; °bhik9ah, Kern. 

20. c. anyabuddhidar^si, A ; saiis-rgyas gzhan gzigs-Sih, T ; 4 the former 
Buddhas C. 














48 


BUDDHACAKITA 


wraft * rifwftv * i 

3wwi mm nfrf w w 

m i 

^f^rnc 3 ^ wrfwTrr mi ft ^ II ^ II 

fww f^i^^rrwR *rfH w^\ fa*rre i 
ufm&s ^t: %t * mwrmivsirfv* h ^ n 

ifwn mt fmm ^ w m\ qfriftew ^wirnm wp i 

*f?T rT XVmxK Vfa HT^f%W3TT^ 11^811 

*wr %rf*ra Hereto* wi ^ %% i 

-mm*x f% fai'itfh ^ TTf^rkf^ft *f?i wr h^ii 
wi Wff^T^: i 

wm^wrcFP vft\ n ^ n 

c ’ 

*rfa?ft mwti *rw?f f¥^% wmmrt} w ^ 11 

21. c. dhammasamjnam, A ; chos-kyi hdu-6es, T ; ‘ the idea of the good 
law ’, C. d. abhiniryana 0 , A. 

22, b. param a£vam, A ; gron-la , . . rta-la, T. c. parivartya janam tv 
avek§amanas, A ; hkhor~gyi skye-bo-dag kyah mhon-par hdod-pa-ste, T. 

24. a. nivrta, A. b. ldrk tvam ihayatak^a, A; spyan-yans ... hdi- 
hdra hdir, T. c. aamudlksa, A. Sakyahi bu-mo zhig (gakyakanya), T. d. 
rajfialir jjagada, A ; thal-mo sbyar-ba dan boas smras-so, T. 

25. c. Srutavams ea, A; thoa-pa dan ldan dea, T. d. °vidho, A ; cho- 
gar, T. 

26. d. ^ia^isihananavikrama, A. 

27. a. °gati tato, A. b. °ganair upasyamanam, A. c. Samitau, A ; 
hdun-sa-ru, T. 
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^f^rf^rofar w sjto fairafa: 11 ^» 

TO W fs’TTO TTW '^%'TTfHW £TOTO I 
wrm^rs^if ^fNr w*r ffw: ii ii 

ufmwK rrm ^fi^mf n ff m* r^rro i 

w^rftr jtbt% wpri ^rffml f% wsntfn iif «ii 
fgp%f^TO Wrr%^TTO^TOrei I 
?r^£r ^TO^T^rT^f^w Wrw f%%% 11 ^ 11 

-, r . - nr ^ _ 4 > _£ L r A , .- „ . u - -. .-f ; ., q ^-- , „, , ,, l t . u . lu ,. J[ .. ^"N, 

WT g TW 3 JW ^TOT^WkT ^TSPTTOS^ ^ 53 nj*T I 

IWKU W5T3T f%?^T <3 J II ** II 

?Tf^R <4 w rrr^^m i 

*pRT ff rryt^m%^- ii 3$ n 

^T^rafTO faw w^f^r wni «thtt i 
% irfH^gl tp*r *refk ^ ^ ?rqM ^rfaw ii ^ 8 ii 
* r *r%s?u*rR ^ItfafT % ^r % ?r *pr: i 

*r ^ % *r ^ *faMror n^n 

28. c. yons-su rnam-par g6egs-par bgyi (parivivrajigyami?), T. 

29. a. nisamya, A. 

30. a. pratisahara, A. d. cbos-kyi spyod-pa gsuns-pa-rnams ni skyon 
man-no (=bahudo§a vadanto dharmacarya), T. 

31. b. brtul-zhugs gyo-ba-mams (equivalent uncertain), T. c. calaty 
araranyad, A. 

32. b. e.c.; Iak§abhute (marginal gloss, sthanabhute), A ; mtshon-gyur, 
1 ; lak§ya°, Co. 

33. b. tavat nirato, A. 

34. a. mam-par gsan-nas (visrutya, vi^amya?), T. 

35. d. baret vipattih, A. 



















I I If 

p i f 
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BUDDHACAEITA 


rrjpf T q n row * ! 

*WT^' ^ ^T% SFT ?R *fT%f W I 

srto ^T w Mt*?r ^ *T*rN ^ ^twR: | 

cj«j ?^: || || 

Tm ^*nJTmn3JJ5l rP^l 
W*mv rFTW I 

^rfH^TSf ?T vtmfitftl 

VmqrVKT'® ^FI~H II II 
i^fTi 

{c (| tim q [^ \ 

*rwr v 

Jff^ROT fTrP *T || 8° II 


36. o. iinaiL gatipravrttam (written over something else not legible), 
A ; 6in-tu rab-tu-zhugs-pahi bio hdi, T. d. e.c. Ltiders ; °manorathah(?tlia?) 
krama£ ca, A ; yid-la re-ba . . . 6a-thah-hchad (°manorathah 6rama3 ca), T ; 
°manorathakrama6 ca, Co. 

37. a, ga(?gu?)rum, A. d. ni^cikrami^inh, A; phyi-rol hbyun-bar 
lidod-pa .. . ma-yin (na bahiS cikrami§uh ?), T. 

38. For C and FP see note in translation, a. yatha, A ; gan-gi tshe-na, 
T. b. e.c. Kielbom ; na tu, A ; chos-phyir ma-yin hdi ni mam -par- hbr al - bar 
inchog (—dharmaya na varam ayam viyogah), T. c. na tu, Kielhorn. 

39. a. niSamya, A ; hes-par-thos-nas, T. 

40. b. zhi-ba snon-ligro (3antipurvam), T; ‘ instructed him fully in all 
the laws of propriety % C. 















mtSTffy 


CANTO V 
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Iwt 1^# mt f*mH w v% irflwrT^i i 
Mtii f^fwfiTTofl^wr 11 ii 

wf wm * wsmf&M mi mwmrtri ftr%% 11 bb 11 


|| H'i II 

TTT^Tf^ f^ssi^cff^: * g jfii spft *r rtl l 

ffTW^rsTW fa^T f%f%rn#fe?TT^ *rr^T: 11 b$ ii 
WT^ farTT ft W* JR% ^ I 

^f^rTRfR ^=?»?wfw fftptaTWTi UWW #NTH IIB^II 



41. d. udikgamanah, A. 

42. b. hi’dayotmada 0 , A. c. 6ravananga°, A. cd. °bh£lvain(?s?) 
vacana 0 , A. 

43. a. diva6e, A. b, bzhin-du mnon-par-gsal-ba (ivabhidlpyamanah), 

44. c. mnon-par-hdzega-nas (abbiruhya), T. 

45. c. Mmavadsiraaiva, A. d. °ganoghah, A. 

48. b. prabale, A; gyo-ba, T. o. gser-gyi snod ni sna-tshogs-pahi 
(rukmapatracitraiii), T. 















VIQNV i° 


BUD.DHAGARITA 



f^r»fr ^prf^TOftcrTt^T mm I 

^#nmwT *n?N H zt 11 

,,,- a - B - , „ .. ♦. . ^ . * N f 

*T ^ 5 ff wi fTCPTW^W^TIP^r^^ I 

^srftrf?f w riTO ^prpsrf xrf^c^r 11 v \\ 

^mT ^rfsrs^r f^g*h»w?TT sw w %\ w 

f^TTTW 1 %^fj^r^TTT Tf^rTT fTCTTOT^f*!^ II yy II 

5 plTO fspTcT rWXRI^T* I 

^rT^f^T^wirs 11 y^ j 

wnj'' ^ferr snsfafanerr: i 

wpu ’wr^r fr^JwxrT^tr^^Tfi^ i f: 11 11 


\i cv 

49. b. °vi^rasta^itam^uka, A. c. sgra-sgrog padma (°ghustapadma), T. 

80. c. tatha pura, A ; de-bzhin gzhan-rnams (tathaparah), T. 

51. c. e.c. ; ava3& vata nidraya, A; dban-med-par ni sdug-ma (for 
stugs-ma or stngs-po) gnid-kyis (ava6a ghana nidraya, or ghananidraya), T. 

52. b. de-bzhin . .. fial-bar gyur-pahi lus-kyi mchod-sdoh rnam-hkhyog- 
pa (6ayitaivam pravibhugnagatraya^tih ?), T ; £ with forms like a bow whose 
tips are bent together (or, suspended by the tips ?) \ C. d. toranasala 0 , A ; 
rta-babs-la 6alabhanjika, T (which omits raeita). 

53. a. da9ta#(?pe, ?ve, ?ne)tralekham, A; hgram-pahi logs-la.... 
rmxxgs-pa (°da$tagandalekham), T, b. rnam-rgyas^in (vitatam), T. d. 
gyos-par gyur (cakampe), T. 

54. a. ji-ltar rnam-par-zhugs bzhin (for Sin?) (yatha vivrttah?), T. c. 
paraspara, A. 

55. b. vanitaligya, A. d. °yoktrakena, A. 
















CANTO V 
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II *li II 
mrw^tsf cr *rai: i 
mi h 11 
f^wf^Swr mr*vn * i m i 

mmi ii h.^ ii 

wuj mmi fe^TT faf?tiT 

wfHwgtsfq I 




mr^i 


faSirTF ^ II <4< II 

f^nF^nwl famv i 


frrsr: sjfa? rr 1 « 

f^TTT^igZT fTOFTrft OTrf^fTS^n' JratTO*JW I 
W*TJ fsm 5T ftra<T II ^ H 


56. ab. bhujamSade^ad avaviSramsifca 0 , A. b. mdzes-pahi logs-can 
(°caruparsvam), T. 

58. b. °bhu$ana6uka°, A; rgyan dan dar-mains dpyi-la main-nil do¬ 
mains (jaghanavisrastabhu$anam£ukas tah), T. d. patiyatanganeva (one 
syllable short), A ; yan-lag-ma-yi gzugs-brnan . . . bzhin, T. 

60. a. °6rajo nya, A. 

61. a. lus-po rab-brgyan-zhih (=pratatagatra), T; viv^ttagatra, 
■Gawrohski. c. hkhrul-bar gyur-pa fiid (°ghurnitaiva), T. d. na babble, 
A ; mdzes-ma-gyur, T. 
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BUDDHACARITA 


sfr* w$iTR*grrgiFr t%f^r *r wr» i 

wm wr wv ;i ^ 11 

mj w*rr fwrrerT f^kfk%CT ; i 
J pTO5%fa wpnm * fowfcifanp 11 ^ ti 
#*€t% ^rrn^rroift^: wn: i 
3$RW^N| TOR! 1|W TFT^fo II || 

fwSrsrf^ ^tf%?rt h^: irerf?i wfTO?Tftesi ^ i 

WR *T II ^ II 

ffa nw r^t faf^RT bffa fafamfJTOT ^1^35 I 
*r*trt h*tcf mtsw ^Tcr^rrynnirf ^ h ^ n 
^rsr sifsmT fwiwm'- i 

^5R<fNr rTTO fahlWt ^pgjf ppanri faf?r4*TTTT II |a || 
pro sr fmtor ^rf^r i 

PHM5I 9RRJ fTORR^fT OTHftnftra % f*Rim II ^ || 

62. a. e.c.; sat vakulanvar upam (two syllables short), A ; sems-pa dati 
ni rigs-kyi rjes-hgrohi gzugs (sat tvakulanvayarupam, one syllable short), 
T. c. mdzes-par gyur (babh&sa?), T. d. °puskarasya, A ; gser-gyi padma-yi 
(°rukmapu$karasya), T. 

63. a. samavek$ya ta ta Dayana (two syllables short), A ; de-ltar.. * 
de-ltar nal-bahi. . . mthon-nas, T. 

64. a. hjig-rten-te (jlvaloko?), T. 

65. Not in C. a. vimr^ed, A ; rnam-dpyad-na, T. d. * certainly he 
obtains the holy (fomgr-te—punya, giina) body of liberation *, FP. 

67. d. prathamarh, A ; khan-pahi rim-pa dah-por, T. 

68. b. abhynvaca, Gawrodski. d. bdag skom (so Peking edition) mo 
(me pipasa), T. 
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CANTO V 56 

m iTH WTfIT 

srotpra to wfr f^rfwi i 
frotsfcr ^ iTTrofrofai 
wr^rfsfwpr: *r*m sre: is ^ 11 
from ^ sfarfw ^ f^r 
'SljfTO to$% to spa*: i 
fro* ^ to ^ toS: 

f^rorf *rrg*rm wni 11 $<> h 
irfrTw ?ra: *r wrcrm f^?rT«rhfa ^ro^nro i 
n*rc?fa T^?r *cf?r tot ii ^ 11 

’SR %WsT#?PJ#r^ i 

*r 3 TF*? r!*pTfTO*J m || II 

|| II 

69. a. T omits ya (i.e. reading hrdaye?). b. dhrtau, A ; blo-gros-la, T 
c. T omits iva ; yatliasmi, Gawronski, d. sa me ya i§tah, A ; hdod-pahi don 
ni mnon-dn phyogs hdu, T. 

70. d. yatmn anamayaya kalah, A ; bdag ni hdi-nas de-rin hgro-bahi 
dus, T. 

71. c. codyamanas, A. 

72. cd. °javanvalopapanna sa varamSvan, A ; mgyogs dan rjes-hgro ner- 
Idan-pa, T. d. der ni ne-bar-hons (upaninaya tatra), T. 

73. For C see note in translation, a. sha-mahi (for rna-mahi?) rtsa-ba 
rtsib-log gsum-ga (°trikapucchamulaparsvam, or 0 trikapurvamulaparsvam), 
T. b. e.c.; nibhrtam hrasvatanujapr§thakamnam, A ; rgyab dan ma-ba lus- 
skyes spu ni thuh-zkin dul (=A), T ; niblirtabrasva 0 , Gawronski. c. rgyab- 
kyi rtsib-ma-dag ni dud-chi rnam-rgyas-la (vitatonnatapr^thapar^yam, or 
°pr^thaknk^ipar6vam?), T. 


<SL 
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BUDDHACAMTA 


?T taw: *PRT$R ^ WTO^ I 
TT^T^TT f*TTJ WW ^rfMtfnsrffc^ T?%WS^ : II 08 II 
fw smrt fawF w^t i 

wrereri ip? 3ranrrc*rste ^nfer ii h 
1*W *fept To faw*THf% *HTW*t 3T I 

g WRT* ^fHrTW^f^ W*P5T% =fT |( O^ II 

T* %W H^fsrT % ^RT: 

3WfW TT I 

\J 

r - ura „ irff - —. r —— ^. r . *v u „„ . ,., 

^«prpa^trT t( WMTIWT 

firm Mq ^■RfT^SWRi || <30 II 
nf^ xrf^Rj *r%?r ww «r?rfir!PT i 

<p7Tifw %^fwrr*srf ir^wsRfw^ ^ 11 oc: h 

sfo mi gror wt ^t fw?j: i 

ftnwf^r^fFT^lTT^^lT^ H <3£ || 



^ *T 

frowc^ 


74, a. °vak 9 yah, A. b. santvayat, A. cl. rgyal-mtshan sdo-la dmag- 
dpon rab*tu-hjug-pa bzhin (=dhvajimm mukhya iva praviSamanah), T. 

75, a. kila (corrected to kali), A ; T omits, nirasta, A. b. mnon-par- 
zhon-nas (abhinihya), T. c. paraih, A; go-hphaii, T. d. de-ltar mdzod (— 
tatha kuru^va), T. 


79, a, T omits krtye. 

80. d. °kramo (corrected to °krame), A; hgros-kyis (°kraraair or °krarao), 
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spread Wfa«l I 

. . . . _ *\ __ _ . 

W^ffiRTOmSSI *12*1“ 

fTT^r wt: I! e:^ || 



*r i^^rfa ft^infaw i 
carter ^1% »nwro: 

$r: niw®> \\ e^ u 

■**•._ ^ -. . ..» „ .,. » ... ♦ 

pTrrT^twjw *jrT ^r 



3i?nRf?FCTO^ 

m\ fzfcviirw 11 n 

TO ^ f?mTOl?TOrTO *RT^ I 

^iRHTWtT^^Tfr «r f?ro ^fwrro h%^t ii eg ii 

*fh fifTO TO ?RR£: I 



^HfT 


II II 


81. b. pravidhyah, A; kamala-rnams rnam-byas-nas (==kamalan vikrtya), 
T. d. cakitagater, A. ; tshim gyur lag-pahi rtse-mos (cakitagatair . ., kara- 
graih, or °gatah), T. 

82. a. °kavata°, A. b. dviradhair ayadhri(?vri?)yante, A. c. gata- 
6vanas, A. d. abhavad, A. 

84. a. vikajapankaja 0 , A; rnam-rgyas (vikata 0 ?), T ; ■ with eyes like the 
pure lotus flower that springs from the mud 9 , C; vikaca 0 , Co. d. na punar 
aham, A ; gron-khyer, T. 

85. a. ni^amya, A ; thos-nas, T. 
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BUDDHACARITA 


i 

gftp* *rf^ iraraf ***ffaTOffc?rr ii e$ 11 

F g fawipwfa i 

TT ^ g*l^f*T WIT flsr^TTfa II c:^ || 


Tffl 5^lT^ WfFRT^S^I^RWl *IT*? VW*' II * II 


86. a. divaukasau, A. b. asya ca duskaram, A; hdi-yi. .. Sin-tu 
dkah-ba, T. o. e.c. Joglekar ; akuruta, A; byas, T ; adadhata, Bohtlingk, 
Kern ; vyadadhata, Sovani. 

87. b. manaSIva, A; yid-kyis sprul-ba (amend to skul-ba?) bzhin-du 
rnam-par-rgyu bzhin-du (vicaran manasova ...?), T. 












MIN/Sr^ 
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CANTO VI 


mt wwt i 

w- ii \ ii 



fTOFrf ^ *Tf§T ficfT^ S3 TOrf II ^ II 





^<fW ^ frT#^7lfrT 3Tf3R^ I 

^rmfNft?r: WVSfeR II 8 It 

T*T rTT^IniH^ I 

^f%T II % II 



vffrrr wrr wf^ i 


wiwg TOPi^fti*: srfw^ 3 \\$\\ 

. f 1 ^- ... £^__ .^ND. ^ - ^ K .... _ __**>£ -^:. , _ £*.... .. - 

w^rtsTtr wwirer wfrwtsoi toi«i t 

vfwniN w?ps h e h 


2. c. yat dp^va, A. 

6. a. thams-cad-nas ,. . yin (sarvato ’smy?), T, c, bkatr°, A. 
e.c. ; IdrSas sakta eva ca, A ; de-hdra-dag-la nid (IdrSe^v eva?), T; ‘a dev< 
heart, a capable and diligent body, these two I now begin to see *, C ; i 
saktir eva ca, Gawronski. 

7. b. nihsamartho pi, A. c. bhaktima£ caiva, A. 


<3L 
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BUDDHACARITA 


rRT^cf HVRTPbT <phirr | 

?m rt nfa ht% 3? i^r%wtsftr wfj^: n c h 
^r w*m ^ OT^fwpit ir: i 

W%^frT Ijpre ^FTTsfa 1 wf% II e II 

%mi %w% fw i 

^snrOTf^srfh wr®jfm I^torw wt n ? v ® h 

%pRT *Tf TO TT Trifj % I 



^rTHH«dt ^ || ^ || 
^fZTftwrW HT^TH I 

iJW3prf*r< fTWt Wf^Sf ^ II 5>3 II 
JTfipTT ^ EPPS ^r: I 
fsm^s^^Am RrrnrMHiTi^ 11 ^ 11 
^H^^rrsirTW nf^rfTsf¥f rnrtwr i 


^ ^ *t«srt ii ^ ii 


8. cd. drsyate mayi bhavo yas phalebhyo pi parahmukhe, A ; gan-zhig 
khyod-kyi bsam-pa hdi hbras-bu-las kyafx gzhan-du phyogs (—text, omitting 
mayi), T ; ‘ rejecting the profit of world glory, you come after me ’, and 4 you 
alone follow me, turning your back on profitC. 

10. d. ni§karanasvata, Co. 

11. b. svamahat, A; ohen-legs, T. d. Ipsitam vanam, A; hdod-pahi 
gnas, T ; ‘ I have now reached the place I sought \ C. 

12. b. anr^amsacikir^aya, A ; rjes-su-bsnags-pa byed-hdod-pas, T. 

13. d. fli-ma hbigs-byed-la bzhin des (so ’ditya iva mandare!) T. 

14. c. °visrambham, A. 

15. a. jaramarana 0 , A ; skye dan hchi-ba, T; * birth, old age and death 


















CANTO VI 
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d ^wwT^^pfr ^ fn i 

^SpfTfa f% f^T #H 3Tf%^ *T II $ II 

vr^t « % ^ftrn i 

f^Fi: 3PT *t *PRTf^f?T II %& II 

f^Pd ?T *TT | 

PW»T: TTfTO II II 

^r4 ^ fel TJWTOT^ f*WPJ: %T : I 

tfa *r wr scr ii ii 

*ref% u%rt^t: faipft i 

gfetf W^PTT^P *T *rfirT 2fT II || 

vzfi *JT<ft ^R^rMdr i 

•nf^rf vw *rfa h ^ ii 

rPJlMh % ^SJrnsrfiTfo f*R*r: I 

ft fa^wt ii ^ ii 

vwf^ ?w Art ^nrfirR: i 

JWVtaTWWT %w 3RT Ht 5f II ^ || 


17. c. viprayoga, A. cd. syat bhuyo, A. d. e.c.; svajanadibhih, A; 
ran-gi skye-bo-las (svajanat), T. 

18. d. socya’stu, A. 

19. b. asmaka, A. nes-par gnas (niicayah sthitah), T ; 6 firmly resolved \ 
C. o. dayada 0 , A ; ster-byar, T ; ‘ I now have inherited ’, C. d. yatha, 
A; lam-gyiB, T. 

20. c. chos-kyi bdag-po (dharmapatayo 1 ?), T. 

21. b. vanasamav iti, A. d. jivite, A. 

22. d. hchi-bahi dgra ni (mrtyupratyarthini?), T. 
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BUDDHACARITA 

%ij*PTW5S|% #f? II • *8 II 

tot to wcrf%^r* i 
wrrofaffTsrr iktos sscrrerfw n ^ i 
hw ht'sr i 

wl; $r *nffal? ^ fw II ^«? II 
TO •TtHIT^^TW faaR%j*RtW I 

f*R to iwfro% II II 

1% ^tfFTT^f^ fi ^ I 
*§T^f T^ft TTftwrft W ^ II *c II 

TOT $ STOTfrP I 

q^l OT^r rTTOT ^RTftrT* II ^ II 

•m wpr ^^rrafaw ?r i 

W*T^ TO TO ^fTO^T^Ti II II 
fTTOfa HTOTff faHTg ^TOTTOR | 

fro vi ^ ttto ^riiSf^r ^nfera: n ^ n 
^^JcTtrlr^prrr feffax <rr ^ htcRjF} i 
^ srrtftr fwg wm v* 11 ^ 11 


27. c. ayasmaye (corrected on margin to ayomaye), A. 

28. a. gzhal-med khah-gi lam hos-pahi (vimanagamanarharii?), T. 

29. d. lha-yis . . . lidra (daiveneva), T ; ‘ a heavenly spirit, appearing, 
compelled me ’, 0. 

30. a. katha, A. janam, A. d. sokaii, A. 

31. b. puttra 0 , A. c. snigdha(?dham?), A. 

32. b. dvitiya, A. c. deva, A ; ma de dan lha-mo, T. 
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wmfif fwrsrr ^ft?rmrg i 
^fMft ^ JITHtM fW&{ II $$ II 

ft w4 W* I 

*r oet# sMMm «rar* 11 11 

^T 8 r W 'W TT^t ^ IrTT Hf?f‘ I 

m src^ft Ml <$r# '^rcrrfr ft *rM*r ii ^ ii 

H\fm *rrg gt wi %<m i 

*u*rw tjftroEr^gj g*R»c ^ w<*u ii ii n 

M ft TOTft W TTWT ^ 1 

^ngftrr^Mlf^R rTfrrri’Pjf^ TT II ^ II 
q ' ^l^lf t ^TTrfTftft I 

fa& 'fp*M II H 

Mwt i 

w£ mfv wt mi TO^iTi^tft 11 %t 11 
tt ft ^F^TWW wrawrf TT I 
< 3 " fTTOFR ^T II 8 o II 

33. d. kliba, A. 

34. b. varali, A ; T ambiguous ; ‘ Ya^odhara/s son ♦. . who boars the 
good law \ C. d. yasah, A. 

35. o. tyaktu, A. d, khyod zhabs-na (tvatpade ?), T. 

36. c. tvam aranye, A. d. sumitra, A ; bSes-bzah (=A), T ; 4 Sumantra 
C. 

37. c. vak^yamy a(?u?)cita°, A. 

39. a. salajyena, A. d. kas tam &rad°, A. 

40. a. taiksi^am, A. 



CANTO VI 


























MINtsr^ 




BUDDHACABJTA 


f^<?TFft ^ WS?t fwfe % II 8 ^ II 
S[ftr ^iTf^TO WQT Wlfarm I 

^ ^IT W* T^cTf II 8 s * H 
nf gq t *r ufa rnwr wrnra* i 

^rwr^t ff 11 8^ n 

w^rt *rcrfa #wpar sitgsnf w&{ i 

II 88 II 

<rwt w w W‘ i 

?T3OT sfinr HTg: fi €T *W II 8VL It 

q T W£ f PTO f^^rT W^WP I 
f^rsTrr f%n^ r rT j fremr ii 8^ ii 

ipter ^ mj *£#i ^rwifrf wn?w i 
rt#rt\ fwfrro ?w % snrfw Her: ii yo ii 
srenrsrrfrr *r farrew i 

WTr# *! ^nflTFT^ II «C || 

fa*pw q%T*t*$f trnprc i 

fwq: fqj wfwfa II 8£. II 

43. c. nes-pa yin (niyatah?), T. 

44. a. svajana, A. gah yan (yad api), T. b. tyajeyam mumuk^aya, 
A ; bdag-gis ran ni mi-hdor-te, T ; * ©yen if to-day I did not leave my relations 
0. d. asmat, A. 

45. b. ggarbhenasmi, A. c. nisphala 0 , A. 

48. b. e.c. ; parasparam, A; gan-phyir phyir-na (Weller), gan-gis phyir- 
na (Peking edition), T (=yasmad.. . paramparam?). 
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<SL 


TT^i *rf?r w tof; «twrtt^ i 


*rf^ g iwt ^nftr ipncTWsr ii *i° 11 



<U3q?rf rnf?r: #r: •sto *ito iwi: ii y ? n 

V 


fsPR*mrf?T SiRT ^RTOpBR* to ! 

*\E , „ . i nr .--. in ,r r \ r ,C s - „ . „ nrn T ^ . rrr ^ r ,, m .^ _ kk ^ k 

^§5fTT«rr toTWT to^T STTWuRT ^T II II 



ff?r *fcs«rv 


to*rr f%to ^pEcr^f ^ 11 ii 


sntoT vitor i 

WWW f HTW ^ qTTO^r[ H II 

^ 3 RR? *TT srN | 

i%im\ to: sfN ^r%s?r utorffr h y^ a 


^ ftfr torn i 


*ftons 


^t’aitor ^^wfwto 11 y^ ii 

toiTO ?f %q^ntoN tos^ to ip? *to^ i 
toto^rsp^wftS to^ ^cfN’ 11 <*$ h 



smros, T; ‘to those who think attentively on me, you should proclaim \ C. 
b. °vastuni 3 A. 

52. b. jaramrtyu 0 , A; rga dan hehi-ba (=A), T ; ‘ if I pass over the 
ocean of birth and death C. kilah, A. 

53. c. lilihe (corrected to lelihe), A. 

54. a. jalina, A. 

55. b. darsiteya, A. 

56. b. tatah kumaro, A; de-nas... brtan-pa des, T. d. asirvi$am 
udbabarhah, A. 

57. a. trigkasya, A. b. makutam, A. c. atarikge, A. 


5 
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BUBDHACARITA 


^Tf^rr^ni*ref: iriw* i 
spsrrg^r ^wfr ^ st t c « 

iur fmjm wm i 

WwMNf ^ *r ’Wrfkwf ^m* ii^eii 

?rm OT^rwgf^tor ht “4 faf^rres fafpprw i 

wfW ?f ijT^ncmirmts^^m w €° 11 

W ^ ^TWFnff^«r^% *r f?wf*r§( i 

ntim *r mftoan ^ gg^fsrg mm 11 $\ n 

fronei «iiTftrtPu i 

1 F?T ^fj^rTrl || ^ || 

_^__ . , rf ___ _ » ___ ~s» o . 

«? <W 1 RW cTPP U «FSJ SHOT ^WTS^flgSEWST | 

*rr*ng f<^i faw^JUTT^T f^r mw ii $| si 
<W fHTT§? *T ^PSPTtWrfW^^T *nfh fof%f%WT% i 

^RC^% ^T^rf% %f ^fJTFWT^ IS ^8 II 

wi to ufj^t fw^g gn'W^T’iifrr^fW* i 
^rnm^if sraV wj-pguffa ^^kjst: « ^ is 

58. a. pujabhila$ona, A. d. vi&er§ai mahayte, A. 

59. c. drstv&ilukam, A. 

61. b. kimSram, A. c. 3aktir, A ; chags, T. d. grhanaxh, A. 

62. a. hdod-pa snih-po-las (ka-masarat), T. b. nihatya, A ; gsod-do, T. 

63. a. mchog-tu rab-tu-dgah-ba-yis (parapraliafsena) 7 T. 

64. b. tasmin tathlt, A. cd. bhuya tasmiim, A. 

65. a. chanda, A. b. e.c,; kagayasaravid dhrti 0 , A; brtan .... hur- 
smrig gyon-zhiti (kas&ya .. . dhrti°), T ; ‘he put on the kasaya robe C. d. 
ivodurajah (corrected in later hand to ivadrirajah), A ; skar-mahi rgyabpo 
bzhin, T ; ‘ like the orb of the sun or moon surrounded by a dark-red cloud ’> 0. 



















CANTO VI | m 

?TrTOTT Wtfx 

?t<tM njfn f^r^ird% i 
*p?)r ^frTO <TfT* W **Tfsni- 
ipi twt ^ ii ^ ii 

tot tot ^ra toush i 

Tint Pmwt f^Wf $prDr sjfftm fT n %rWT II ^ ill 

fwrr *T 

ftowif fP 'W nf%f[ I 

w*| ^r%TO?r 

^tt lipi 5 Tfa f*prr: it « 


*Wfr^ -fnn «ib: ii ^ h 


66. a. °nisprhe, A, b. virnnavasasi (one syllabi© short), A; mdog 
hams snan-ba-na (vivarn&bhasasi?), T. 

67. b. upagrjya, A ; fier-hkhyud-nas, T; 4 clasping the whit© horse’s 
neck \ C. c. niraso, A. d. T omits puram and adds kyan (for punar?) ; 
* he returned along the road 5 , 0. 

68. c. vrajam, A. d. byas-pa-ko (cakara?), T. 
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BUDDHAGARITA 


CANTO VII 



WpSftnit f^r ir^ 11 ^ a 

H <1 I^IT# wW rRpTffffTO I 

^tf^wtsfcr wfa WT IIIt 



f^HTT ff 


?rfi r ^ -tgq ^$4 ^rejfsrt fscnftf^i ii ^ H 

fwns HTHT : ^rf^wfWTOT- I 

rW'-mFTV rt *T3Ff#g: II 8 II 

fWT^f % 3 RT 5 ?MWOTW: I 



II ** H 


sramrfcr w^r 


?TfT crf^TffWfW 3^<S1 *rt fa «H ^ *rl^ I 

^%sfxj ^rf^rlTCRt^T* »TT^ II ^ II 


1. b. chanda vana°, A. nags-su hdun-pahi dkah-thub (vanacchan- 
datapa, or °tapo), T. 

3. a. lag-na gnah-Sin bcas-par hgro-gyur (==gatah sahastayugah), T. 

4. a. sbyin-sreg bud-6ih (haviridhrria 0 ), T. b. rue-tog lo-hdab thob-pahi 
lag-pa gtsan-mams (—praptapuspaparnapavitrahastah), T. 

5. b. imnamantam, A ; rma-bya-mams ... gyen-du dud-cin, T ; * the 
peacocks ... rose in the air ’, C. d, mrga calaksa, A ; rgya-skyegs . .. dan ni 
ri-daga-mams (mrgaS ca lak@a!), T. 

6. d. prasuSnmir, A. 
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m II 'S II 

<?N *rT*m wroa i 

*r ^torarflTTT ’spf ff ^4 m ii ^ 11 

?Trr: *r f^<i ^l m P«m i 

uan&rf wmi 3 Ri 5 *rb»r ii e. 11 

#vi rf«rr passm w^i ^RrtfH^rr^rr i 

rfHT^R ^*f T ^n fftSFPTffaf^lftrfaf^lTO II ^ ° II 
w qtfq q n r te r farter m cteysiFfTH i 

rTlfafa ^fa^spSRI rm ftfa^fr< *wfa II \\ II 

rr^riw^r^sN % srwrf^ri *fafafy ^ wfa i 
rTW^TT^ifa HTfqg % *ft IwT TOfa W* HW II ^ II 
<m tesnfa: ^ ?tefawTr : wwHmHfwrpi i 


■ 111 !■ .Mil 

^W 5 rfw 


W ^ H ^ 


7. a. kas (corrected to kac)cid vaSunam, A; yin-nam-ci, T. b. cyuto 
tra, A ; hphos-sam, T. c. uccairur, A. 

8. a. lesarsabhasyeva, A; lha-yi khyu-mckog,T. cd. krsnam yadytsaya, 
A ; gan ^dod-pa-yis .. . mthah-dag, T. 

9. d. e.c.; sMdhombudharo 0 , A; chu-bcas chu-hdzin (eambho’- 
mbudharo 0 , or sambvambu 0 ), T. 

10. d. nes-par-raam-gzigs-6in (niv!k§amanah?), T. 

11. ab. nirik^a saurnya tapo°, A ; nes (des, Weller) gsan-nas (ni6axnya?), 

T. 

12. d. ya (corrected in later band to yam) prati vah pravrrttih (corrected 
to 0 vrrttah), A ; gan-la rab-tu-hjug-pa-ho, T. 

13. d. dan ni dkah-tbub hbras-bu dan bcas (satapahphalam ca, or 
°phalam6 ca?)> T ; ‘ and together with the fruits of twpas \ C. 
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BUDDHACARITA 


«f*r% srp? nm wrn^^rn i 

ctM g fr r ffei firerr^i %% m*t f&mp n * 3 it 

^fNfsrr mt i^pir wrfai %fa*prwfar i 

^ snkfci wjRfi^r ir ^ « 

WQT “CTtrff ?TWT^ fi^rT TO %^TRl%T H ^ II 
if^^rfli^izT^rr 1 ^ 

fe XTTO 3Tff?T | 

ifpn *pt 3 tN^tT 

wf% ^ftf: II ^ I) 

5:%^ w iw ^fn iw fir *5^ h^ i» 

ws^wtsfa ^ ^wrt 11 H b 


14. a. e.c. B6htlingk ; salilam prarudham, A; chu-la rab-skyes-pahi, 
T ; salilaprarudham, Co. b. prarnnani, A, 

15. a. uncena jivati, A. b. tniani kecit mrga 0 , A. d. °bhuta iva 
marutena, A ; gyur-pa-mams nags~na rlun-gis-so, T. 

16. a. ‘They do not eat what is husked with wood or stone J , C. b. 
rah-gi so-yis he-bar-blans (svadantopahrta 0 ), T. c. Srapana, A. 

17. d. kurmmolikhitaih, A ; rus-sbal bzhin-du lus-mams rab-tu-bskum- 
(skums, Woller)-padio (hrasanti kurmapratimaih &ar5raih?), T. 

18. a. evamvidhai, A. e. sukham uneti (corrected to sukharh k^u(?a?)- 
peti, A ; bde-ba he-bar-thob phyir, T. d. dukhatb, A ; bde-ba, T. 

19. d. sanair, A. 
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y _♦ . 

^Wm m xrf^isrFfTO: 

W TOWWIW I II ^o II 

fwvN wNw?ro fmj % i 

C\ 

^ f*mgw n^groT wnK ^snii ^ 11 
TOlfi^N rRtsfwr%*‘ W^fTRT^Tffd TO %< fo ! • 
wrcdvRvdwr^ #sf*ro&f?T 3 T!*$r$r«r 11 ^ it 
f*m Hw<*rrot i 

uari nnflf f^Rjrnsr *nrr ?m v^r wtrrr h ^ ;i 

?fT^% irf^!f% *rohtTO win#n[ | 
iwi«i^rarawUwrrf: vrm*m to \\*w w 

^ TOW *TffrT TOt Wt ’#N§c*pi faiTTOmt | 

Kit: UJTTTO vlr^w To f rraw fTO to;r || ^ (| 
3 *pfh? W 1W ^ClW HWW 1 
VTO TOtfH TO VTO TOT^sjW qraff w || ^ \\ 

20. c. sarvvai, A. 

21. a. 6riyan ca bandhun, A; hphans-pa-rnams dan gnen dan, T; 

‘ quitting relations, giving up excellent visayas ’, C ; ‘ you give up your loved 
relations and the joys of the world ’, FP. d. ‘ You do not see that in the 
future you return again to prison ’ (anagate bandhanam eva bhuyah?), FP. 

22. a. kayaklamai yaS ca, A. b. pravrrttim, A. 

23. b. slar-yan rab-tu-hjug-par (punahpravrttim), T; * they seek to 
undergo birthC. c. 4 Having been born, then they must die ’ (satyam 
prasutau?), C. d. bhitah, A ; hjigs-pa-rnams, T. 

24. c. aiakyapano, A ; sred-pahi bkren-pa, T. 

25. d. de hdir (tad atra), T. 
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BUDDHACARITA 



'srfhc tsr irem* ^rfa ^ i 
5 # vw Tmrf^rnwft *mm mfoi 11 ^ 11 

^rnT^inr *rf^ psfat 
rrw’fnrwmftr fi^wrfcr i 
% ^Tfa *nrw« f ot: 
whtput^t 11 ^ w 

S3 N 

5.%fwfs*wsr ip?i%g: i%$fv ^r! wrfcwfM-: i 

*m JUTTW ^ IRTW ^TTfcrcifa: || ^ || 

rflNf % 

fRrfa mm wfc %WtR 

^ T?TXTFTR* II || 

ft *ift <fWfw??r i 

rWiT^ ^ffn fawwmrn jrii ^ 11 

sft m srr mrm ^ *nft i 

mt Tf^rfwl^ ?rq:iRprr *r *r I^jj ii ^ a 


27. a. vasena, A. b. pravartate vapi iiivartate va, A; rab-tu-hjug-pa 
dan ni ldog-pa daii-no, T ; * the starting and extinction of bodily action are 
both ’, 0. 

28. b. tasmat mrganam, A. 

30. c. de-yi snih-la tshim-pa tsam yin-te (to$o hrdi kevalo ’sya), T. 

31. c. gunan aiva paremi, A; yon-tan-ldan-rnams kho-na (=gunina 
eva), T ; * one should honour this virtue \ C. 

32. b. viva&van, A. d. khrus-sar (savanam), T. 
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i WSf spffarftR 3 T€tW II 33 || 

wWwre i fsroiww rrtrowm i 

*R <TO? 1TRT cTWfW’ 

q*Tf*RTW*rf^ II ^ « 

0 

Tf rTF^SJ I 

rnrifk fwk #frf?r ii h 

y1w4 fmj \ 

Wm ?Nrt ifi fe» q?| KWl f*Ttf?raRTR ii II 
r^stphi ^ ^ ir?rm i 

rTWf^tf ’Trwftr rTTrT UTrj l^lffa^OTTg: II ^ II 

1JW fWRGFl f% *Nr | 
cRTffl rTpifa rrq^yrRf II II 


<SL 


33. d. chos-kyi lam-gyi las-kyi mthah (dharmadhvakarmantam), T. 

34. c. dkah-thub thams-cad yohs-su-rtogs-6in mkhyen-gyiir-naB (sarvam 
pari. . . ya tapaS ca matyft), T; ‘ he did not see the real truth in them (i.e. 
the austerities)C; parijnaya, or paricchidya, Bohtlingk ; parlksyatha, Kem ; 
matya, Cappeller. 

35. d. mahar$ayau, A. 

36. a. °ciracel&riis, Hultzsch. d. sih-gi rtsa-ba (vrk?amule), T. 

37. a. °va&inas, A. d. dus-kyi (for kyis?) zhi-bas (kalasya samna, or 
kalena), T. 

39. b. himavam, A. d. yatsamnika^ad, A. 


















BUDDH AC AllITA 

hw^wtoIN #^^rTTf^ wmmi i 
^retf^r wzfiTm u 8® « 

qpi w*rep#t ’w^tr^rf: i 

*r g ^ ^%^v3Fdrr ii 8* 11 

ITO^TT %R *T % fasTOT rf|1% W II 8^ It 

^ ft cnr^rvro rrRr^riymf?m hwh i 

rttowt fh^-dfar mv mil 11 8^ n 

‘R fHTf^na rrqf^fgiT H5?tftg*5P i 
WrJTOTOT ^ItfTO W *TTW'7^HT^W II 88 II 
^mm^f ^wrr 1 

itlrr hiw^ iftfrr: w % wft?m *rr«R: ii h\ ii 

40. od. atmavadbhi re(correoted to do?)varsibhir4 caiva nrpar^ibhis qa r 
A ; lha-yi dran-sron-rnams dan dran-sron chen-po ni . . . bdag-nid chen-po~ 
mams-kyis (mahatmabhir devar§ibhi4 caiva mahar^ibhi^ ca, or, amending to 
bdag-nid ldan-pa, atmavadbhir), T. 

41. b. 0 visei?a o , A. c. na ku(?) k^aman (marginal comment, na tu 
yuktam), A ; T omits tu. 

42. b. °dharma patito, Co. ; °dharme patito, Gawronski. d. tad bru- 
(?u?)hi, A. re-zhig (tavad), T. 

43. a. vacchanti, A. d. phur-bit-yi yaii mnon-par-mtho-ba hdren-pa 
(brhaspater apy abhyudayavahah, one syllable in excess), T ; brhaspater apy 
udayavahah, Liiders. 

44. a. ukte (e marked as wrong), A ; de-skad ces sraras-te, T ; uktah, 
Bohtlingk. b. manlkhimukhyah, A. d. ran-bzhin (svabhavam?), T. 

45. b. svajanopamanarh, A; rah-gi skye-bo daii mtshuns-pabi. . . 
tliub-pa-rnams, T. d. pritih. para tma (corrected to me, or vice versa ?) 
janitaS ca marggah, A ; bdag-gi dgah-ba mchog daii bkur-ste skyes-par-gyur, T. 



















CANTO VII 


75 


OTTWf* wr CT*ftR wrfW 
■tfm ir yiwmm frof^r *W?i m w s«f ii 

-qrq jtCTT^ WHM ^f^rTWTOT^ l 



h m ir 


TOJTfH ff^f^ *r*rfa <JN§ 
igrfm yHi n n i f g wf i 

irf «FS% %*r*T% ^BT fW 5IF¥WT ft \\*K\1 

rmTfrW i=T ^VR^TVT ^ I 

w ferr: ij^fn^ sra ft mffamv « a<* a 

rtm W ^rfSTsfa^ ^ *rf%T ^ I 

^T f*TW 7TirftR% ft%*Ppfi II V If 

g wmrvft irfsp f^ft ^rfh?*m; i 



j: f^TOt II II 

tffa^nrrc;: w f~*wm ?m g*rr srcifa i^^r -1 
^rtwSf ft ft^rft iwjiwiwf irfmftFi #sftr a y^ a 

t#: W*T ft TTif^ri: I 

TJTft m ^rfNf% g II ** II 

46. a. abhi lirdayam 0 , A. c. kun-nas hdzin-med chos-can (dharmana- 
vagrahasya, against the metre), T. 

47. d. bandhus, A. 

48. d. pravrttyau, A. 

50. a. sunrtram, A. b. snih-po dan ldan-pa (garbhitam), T. 

51. d. kund • k(*v)ahasto girim, A (much rubbed) ; lag-gcig spyi-blugs 
Id-in-pas, T. 

52. a. rgya-chen blo-ldan-zhin (dhiman udarah), T. niscayas tte, A. 
b. T omitg yah. c, °varggo, A. 

53. b. yiyasyamti, A. 
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BUDDHACARITA 


<SL 


rT^fiT^T fcrfcrr ^ wg i 

Wt gtTO^ TOWTKT 'Em nTw ^137% W^FTOJ II ^8 II 
<fWi^T3^rf?T rnwr^r RoEff Bjrfhron* ^ i 
w g WTftr ^frorihrr rrwfa gf%g ii^ii 

w#twN fapnsRro ?rrem*fr& i 

^ fw ^ otpN *rof?r h h 

jrofarrr ff wtcmifm grr ftHru ^ i 

SJTOf% rTrirf^rr SRjf^fW ^g?tSt5RTH7r (i^ll 
XR^frlffT r^m ^WTW~ 

f- fy , m ._. _ *S- * 

t«iw^mPi mnr <r 


cfa fg'sifu* w«i«i ®rm ^?w m: 11 'o 


54. d. yau negthike 6reyasi, A. 

55. o. e.c.; matis tavaiga, A; blo-gros d© de-ltar (matis tatha sa), T. 
d. yasyaty, A. 

56. a. pagtoScaghonam, A ; gsal-zhiii mtho-bahi sans, T. b. tamra- 
dharaugtram, A. d. hgro-ba (yasyati), T ; * you will drink up entirely the 
jneya -water \ C. krtsnam, A. 

57. d. snon-gyi bskal-par drah-sron-gis gan ma-mthoh-balii (=yad 
rgibhih purvayuge na detain), T; ‘what was not obtained by the pgis of 
old C. 
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CANTO VIII 

cTrf^WFR^ ST ^iTTOTT WTTt T*HW *Tn I 
^faftTT H^nfq ^Nrj *T ?W ll^ll 

^W%?J 1 HfpjW 5PTFT HR fT’f ^Tfw^T | 

rr wp'nrftfwnefw ii ^ ii 

wg -#rw ^tt w^\ wh? \ 

^WfRTfr rR^ %*C ^ScP || $ II 

f^T Wf^pT^SR 
*m f^nrt to ifif ♦ i 

TgVXf^SW*^ 3fT 

*m qij srrfwR^ ii 8 ii 
f*f#N qrfwnPT gr *TfT<iRT %*T 3T3TfeT^5TF I 
5R%I!T #r f^TT35?r «W II ^ II 

1. a. durmraanas, A. d. cikgipe, A; khog (for khogs or bkog, Weller 

wrongly khob), T ; 1 * * 4 5 he kept on weeping ’, C. 

3* a. e.c.; hayas ea saujasvi cacara, A ; mgyogs-hgro nid kyan mdans- 
med rgyu-ba-ste (hayo ’py anojasvi cacara), T ; < the good horse rushed on, 
naturally speedy and majestic in appearance C ; sauja vicaeala, Bohtlingk. 
b. hthon-pa ined-pas (=iiihsarabhavena or nihsrtabhavena), T. 

4. d. pura bhinananda (one syllable short), A ; ji-ltar snon bzhin mhon- 
par ma-dgah, T. 

5. a. pura, A. cd. °jagmatu diva°, A. 
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BUDDHACARITA 


fEZraf^fl^ I 

??iwi ww ncmm^ ^rprf j it *f 11 



<rrg^ft qi w^wwrfwfk^rrorg: si o 11 
f=wro ^ 

iTO Fr m atspwjjiraw m i 

igsRt^r wm gfe ?ttto sr; 



fwg ?r srp i^p: *§%f<r fanpi ?nj; i 
xr?rf%^ h1%>i ?t linn 

\l * * 


6. b. °dharai nnagair, A. 

7. a. bhraraadbhi di&i, A. b. hataik§anair nnarai, A. c. mvaryama* 
(?r,?n)av iva, A. cL ayasnatam (corrected in. later hand to aja°), A; log- 
pahi khrus, T ; * as if at a funeral C. 

8. a. m&tmya, A; mthoh-nas, T ; ‘ seeing C. b. sakyahi rigs-kyi 
dran-sron (6akyakular$ina), T ; °arsabhena, A. 

9. b. agatasravah, A. d. khyod-kyis gah-du bor (kva. .. hitas (to hi, 
' leave ’) tvaya), T ; ‘ you stole and took him away C. pr^thatau, A. 

10. ab. bravit jana narendra 0 , A. 

11. a. ni&amya, A; thos-nas, T. b. vismayam yayuh, Liiders ; hes- 
par soh-gyur-la, T ; ‘ were startled and considered it extraordinary C; ‘ they 
exclaimed, “ There are few who would do this FP. c. hgyel-zhm mig-skyes 
chu ni mam -par-hthor-ba-s te (patad vijahrub salilam netrajam), T ; 4 they 
sobbed and they wailed, their tears joining flowed downward^ C. d. 
phalartha(?)m atmanal?, A ; bdag-nid-kyis (for kyi) ni hbras-bu loh, T. 

























CANTO VIII 
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tTO'H rT^f 

m' * firoifw; i 
fsf^tfwr irrfe fw 

^Wf^TTOT fwr II ^ « 

ip; TR I^TmrT R 
SR *f ■«#* *wfNrT pW ! 

ST ’a^tw^r %ST ft? STt ftRT IT 

STT^rTT 1^1% WT fplH II ^ II 

pr: ferret ftrftren otw* 

srsn^FTTW* I 

MW * ftutrnEf «rrf^r^ 
prshTOTf^ 1w*r 'fpj: II ^8 II 
KflugfN^ S ftfftraraft ?t%5t ^Pr ^ f%wRW | 
^RTir ^TRrl% s^rfav^TT WIMT® HmWW ftPTP II W 
rm: *u a m fc pinupr i 

Wrsj afR xfyrgm wl frpN wWr »vO 

12. b. gnis-skyes rgyal-pohi (dvijaraja 0 ), T. d. lus-can dban-po ma* 
tshah-rnams-kyi ji-lta-bar (=yatha 6arlrinam vikalendriyanam), T. 

13. a. vivarjita, A. b. yat tena, Ujjvaladatta on Unadisutras, i, 156. 
<5. tena vinadya no, Ujjvaladatta ib. 

14. b. pratipedire ngavyah, A, c. ni6a (£a mutilated and next syllable 
lost by tear), A ; mthon-gyur-nas, T. d. gavak§an apidhaya, Prasada. 

15. a. sutopabdhaye (one syllable short), A; sras-po ner-thob-phyir, T. 
d. yathaSrayah, A ; bsam-pa jidtar, T. 

16. a. pratigh(?)urnna°, A; rab-tu-gan-ba, T. b. turangamami^(?)ah t 
A; mgyogs-hgro rjes-su-hgro-ba-ste, T. cd. nrpak^ayam dhapinite (one 
syllable short), A ; gyul-hgyed-pa-na . .. khyer-ba . .. mi-skyoh khan-par, T. 
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BUDDHACAEITA 


^mj \ 

wkm $t*r zp«Tcft spipf ^ $(fH%^sR ii ^ ii 

?m: to pwlw: ^^r^ira to;?tt« i 

<m nffTTOiJJ *5R || || 



wsfm ixrt^ruj^ci ^rfj 


wr f^r* ^=€Ri %**% sr f^irr n^<i 



TOfirf*raw^aw %*?•* taw: n| <> h 

fo«r*toat HftRf^i'iSRcr 



*T ^^5T?rr f^RTSRT 



faWf?RT ^TptTt *TR ^^fofirTP || ^ || 


17. c. bsal-bahi dbyans-kyis (svarena dlptena?), T ; ‘ wailing terrifically 99 
C. d, prativedayamti ca, A ; r ab -tu-r togs-h jug bzhin, T. 

18. d. e.c. Kern ; °4ankitah, A. 

19. a. ke^atiSayena, Gawronski. caficita, A ; bslus-paki, T. 

21. a. vilambaveSyo, A ; lan-bu rnam-par-hphyaii-zhiii, T. °kabara, A. 
b. hataik^anair mmu§ty(?§ny?)aih, A. c. kr$pa vivarnna. majaya, A; byi- 
dor dan bral bud-med rigs-mams mdzes ma-gyur, T. 

22. b. arjavakarnnikair, A; mgrin-pa dran-po-mams,T. c. °praai jagha- 
nair, A. d. T omits iva. stastaih, A ; nu-ina, T. 

23. a. nirik^a ta ba^paparirltalocana, A ; mig ni mchi-ma ldan de-mams- 
kyis mthon-nas, T. d. nags-mthar (vanante), T. ivarsabhojitah, A; khyu- 
mchog daii bral-ba, T. 























CANTO VIII 
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cTfT.* IRM Srffanfc 


iwfw wfwfN -mm i 


wm 'trjit fHwnr 


ii ^8 ii 


fm$\ f-awf^ f^r%rT« = rr v* i 

3T STf^ ^1- 

^ ^ %<fT: II ^ II 

trfh?5FB^frr 



fofafsc*: Htfa^^prr^ w^\- 
■XfTWV JTW^f^tWT^ II ^ II 



<t^t i 


^CtfFT 5Rj: W«nv^: WrWrTW WTT ^ I^CII 


24. b. prana^tavatsa, A. 

25. a. hatah(visarga marked as wrong)dviso nyah 6ithilatmabakavah, 
A; dpun-ba lag-pa 8noms-6in gzi-brjid bcom-pa ... gzlian-rnams, T. c. 
cukru&u naSru, A. cd. ^asva nna celar asu llikhita (one syllable short), A; 
dbugs-med-par gyo-bral ri-mo bris-pa, T. 

26. b. °pra6ravanair, A. c. si§(?s?)incire pro$itacandana, A; tsan-dan 
rab-bskus (so Peking, bskud Weller) ... rnam-par-hthor (vijaJhrire proksita- 
candanan, or vicakrire from kf), T. d. pra£ravanair, A. 

28. b. varanganah (corrected to n&h), A. 
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BUDDHACARITA 


<SL 


Gv \J 

mi ^ wrfa tot^ i 

tot^^ot wm- totstottostt ^ttwt: \\%oil 
ctf^ fmf^TOtTOr 1 

Maj JT1HFTOT f%OT WT 

ar<r: ^ *r wrobcsn i 
wnr^ ^ tot% ^ % 

to *r*t| fkf tor* to i! 3^ ii 
TOTTOl%tTOfTOtf4 % toit ftei <Tf^fa i 
fro^? ^nr^cf ot gropi# ^ to^set^ ^ to % h^^ii 
fii%w to^t flfar *rr*pif 
TOT W%* TOrfsRTfwr I 

*\ ^ . . r^ e-ty r\. 

TOfaSipT ^njaiTTOTO 

TW f^SSTT TO3B TOOT II ^8 II 

29. ab. babhur yath&pi, A ; de-lta-na yan . . . mdzes-par-gyur, T. d. 
rathangairamna mithuner, A. 

30. a. vak^asi karair apidayas, A. 

31. b. e.c. Kern; vi?adasambandha°, A; sems-hkhral-gyis sbrel (vi$a- 
dasamnaddha 0 ?), T ; vi$adasambaddha°, Bohtlingk. 

32. a. avasam, A. b. T omits man. c. tvayi, A. 

33. ab. kbo-mo. .. phul-phyun (=me ’ti6ayi?), T. c. So Cowell; 
migaccha, A ; ma-hdon (m& munca ?), T. d. a3ru ru(?cu?) tac ca, A. 

34. a. priyena, A. d. sems ni dgafr-bar gyis (ramasva citte or oittyam), 

T. 


























MIN IST/)^ 
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<SL 


CANTO VIII 





Hfj%^ uf^trfwr to fWM to^tw h^h 


?rrr ft *Nnr 


SW^TWrfWT^'W-* i 


dfv «V . i?**? _ _■f" ____!r %\. *"V 

TWHm W 

_*»S <£-* _ f* my 

JHWWT TW w il li 



: TTOTOTH^#i'4fTO*TF I 


ft^TTOirR T^fN fW*R^: H \\ 

TOm*b«a w 

ipHrw w*m'> i 
TOT TTOfarfOTT 1% % 

^ k^h faffa T^nfKTOL ii H 

f^in^TTT^fti fstf xpn TO? I 

*FP TOTOTO<^r 

fere ’sffanr to* ^ *t fw ii H 


35. c. nes-par mdzah-bses (suhrddkruvena), T; °bruveria or °dhruvena, 
A ; * professing to be loyal’, C. 

36. b. pra6akta$pavila° (one syllable short), A; rab-chags dri-mas (for 
mchi-mas ?) hdres-6in, T. c. himavatmahT, A. 

37. b. pra6akta°, A. c. sahaiva rodhanair, A; pho-bran-hkbor dan 
boas, T. d. °paktayah, A. 

39. a. mgyogs-hgro hdis ni. . . nus Ses-grags-na (=ayara hayah samarthalj. 
kila), T. c. kaSayata 0 , A. e.c. Kem; kathafc katha tv ayam (two syllables 
in excess, mark against first two), A ; yin-nam-ci (katham xm ?), T. 












8 4 BUDDHACARITA 

mm 

af r i^qfo w i 
^r g m % fW 

rT^r ft i^^^rrwr^wg ii «« 11 

ig^R 

cf ^iHlWWT ^*sR?tes^ II 8 \ 11 
^rr* fwrar srr^fwrror m** 1 

^tg*§: *nPfW 3 irraf%; Wm ^ ^ «# V 

fsmfwrr ?mifF wr# 

v$ 

3 =f ^rftr fnt *rfa i 

^rft^ *m%1% wari 

Rm 5f^‘ *r ff 11 b^ 11 

*re f? ^(r(^fq TjsnjTW wnspi 5 t»^fa 1 

"ftTR’i gfofi rR* gWF fTWFFT^ faTtfWfWfa 11 8 8 11 

40. b, yona-su-gan-ba (paripurayann), T. d. mgyogs-hgro lkug-la thaa* 
chad gyuT (mukas turaga&ramo ’bbavat ?), T. 

41. b. khitau, A. 

42. a. So Co.; paridevataSrayan, A. b. ni&amya, A ; thos-gyur-nas, T. 
°grathik?aram (one syllable short), A. c. T omits kalah; gathering his 
tears \ C. 

43/ a. nasi devi (one syllable short), A ; lha-mo . .. hos min zhih, T. c. 
bkra-sis kun-gyis (sarv&£i#a for sarvaSo ?), T. 

44. c. npanaya, A. 
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CANTO VIII 

jrfhf WTFWt 

®*rai<T *flw%tra 11 8*. 11 

Wl Wm^trT WWcilW 
rf^T^^KTHITlrf I 

rVm W mferf 
rrmsfq- |pjjt : to<tft ii 8^ 11 

5f^^RFTT- 

1 % fi: i 

?F[T *T •IT^^rf f^rr WfT- 

TjR^jfq ^UrTTH II 8S II 

weft f^ftw i 

?|fZ ^ rf^TT 

?nfafa %?r ii 8^ ii 

•I rTOTT?T nfcT ir^pTffa I 
HJT 

SiTTT^rr^ *T II 8<L II 

46. a. yada bahir gacchati parthivatmajas, A ; gaii-las sa-skyon bdag-riid 
skyes-pa gSegs-pa-na, T. 

47. Not in C. b. grhai pnrai, A. 

48. Not in C. 

49. b. tatprayatemm, A. 
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BUDDHACARITA 


^ wm TOTO wwmv ftsw: I 

BfiTCTTW wUR ^gH*TT3^; sra^RITJ wTHTT IS V II 



uroftm fr^fhr i 
fro** *Nf frocFr ^rnrt 

cTrfT^T SRIT^ *»** « 

*WWTOt fi^mSTWrr.* ^rr: 

WfPITOi: ^npTTT: I 

n%firn% to ^s^Nit 

ii ^ || 

XTTO^T^TO^f^WI iTlwra: | 

fajTTOTBIT M *1 ^fTOTOSJI fa VtairrSTOTWT^ffT 11^311 

.c_c... ♦ *»- _ k 

<TTOW*FI^W WH | 

^TrTwft^fr *rrft fa rrrg^t 

RWRt: TO*m II *8 || 

50* a. bahudlievam adbhutam, A; lha-yi mtshar man, T. d. pravrajanart 
tu, A. yid-la kbar-ba (manojvalam), T. 

51. b. pranapta(corrected to $ta ?)pota, A. c. gotaml, A, 

52. b. prthak mula 0 , A. d. °pariye 9 tyamak§amah, A. 

53. b. maha^abhakgah, A. c. °dundubhisvanas, A. 

54. Not in T. a. abhage(? gi ?)nl, A, c. tatas tato, A; gata*s tato, 
Co.’s MSS. gnnava hi, A. 


















CANTO VIII 


87 


fTOSTO# fTOHipPRtlT# I 

^RPP^Irf ^rt to ^ # 

TO# *lfiTTO: || y^ # 
froprsf wrm#fror 

TO g ##W 5 TTOT%Tf ?T- 



f%*r *rro ^r to «?wr ^ *rfro: i 

wrg^rwfwr *f 5 it1%h to fwm ny$n 

1# s?fa?Err TO% ftKW^t JT^EPTHfr f^rfsor | 

^PT TO ^^lf?r #V?I % 51# xjt^^rprTft% *rffa% liyeril 
sir srror to^ f%ror ?rr 
*jf; iiftwsq to*to faro i 

fWlTOW #TOTfH ?TO^- 

#ff*r T$mv ?%f?rrT tot- ii y e ii 


55. b. e.e.; vi§apu?pa°, A; padmahi rtsa-ba Itar hjam (bisapadmako- 
malau), T. o. dran-sroh-mams-kyi nags-mthahi sa-la (vanantabhumim 
vaninam?), T. 

56. b. candanaccitam, A; tsan-dan spras-Sin, T. c. 6 09 najala°, A. d, 
skor (bhrami§yati), T. 

57. c. e.o. Bohtlingk ; abhyudito, A; mnon-hons-pa (=abhyudito, but 
read lios, abhyucito ?), T; * he ought to give, there is nothing for him to aak 
for C. 

58. b. “niSvanaih, A. 
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BUDDHACARITA 



f^rr m\ w> n 11 

yzwifa *jr r ^^nf^r- 



^n fi *tr *rs% f*r€Hffo ii ^ ii 
**%! ^t 

rr wmH 

?rmrej wTm Rfa w*wr : 11 u 

SR R RTRRR HR* fim'srtw? i 



60. c. T omits Sanaih. d. T omits ruddhaya, gadgaya(corrected to 
da ?)ruddhaya girah, A. 

61. a. anatha, A. d. vina, A. 

62. a. A omits na, leaving gap; ma-thos, T. d. e.c.; A omits hi; 
de-ltar ltos (tatha nu ?), T ; tatha sa, Co.; tatah sa, Gawronski. 

63. b. sa dampati, Liiders. c. e.c. Cowell; parito pi, A; gzhan-du 
(paratra, omitting api), T ; ‘ in the hereafter C. 

64. b. priyegyakalaham mahur, A; sdug dan phan-tshun phrag-dog- 
cin yan-yan rtsod-par, T; priye ’py akalaham mukur, Co. 












misTfy 



CANTO VIII 


89 


*if g fwr g m 

truth ?r^r srtfyw i 
& ^ T* mm mft 
to’ g f^r *m n1w*rg ^ ii ^ ii 
*r *rfg*sTR % wr 

*T I 

— «.« r T\ - ■ ■»»- -- l P*V*HWtt'MWilli ._. 

^ g TJPn *nt*rw «rr tt 
%■( m srwrfgfa % 11 ^ 11 

^RTPT«?TT WRTW^ 

’3JRWRT Hg^TOT I 

_ _- L n , 1f t v J tf , , , _ ■ ■ ■ l ! 

*T ^^TRrtS'fm ?Jp(OT5| 

^Tf^t yftyfrlg fqg: || ^ || 

^Tft gfHTRTTW g^TW rHS | 

WRWi fey<Trify ftrg g?r 3iw3r<fe! y?r ii^ch 
swTfa ifi ggrai fwm*r yiyrcwrfy m mm \ 
^RTW#'<f%^ g#W* m m wrft fHnt ii^eii 


<SL 


65. b. vapuggunam, A. d. bud-med (striyam for 6riyam), T. 

66. b. durllabhamh, A ; rned-par dkah-ba-min (na .. . ’sti ciuriabham ?), 
T; hi durlabham, Kern ; ’tidurlabham, Bohtlingk. d. jak^ad iti, A; spon 
zhes, T. 

67. a. abb agin!, A. c. mandabhagyo hati, A, 

68. a. nysamsam 3ukumara°, A. d. °idr6am vatah, A; hdi-hdra kye-ma, 
T. 

69. a. samapi, A ; bdag-gi hdod-pahi sems yan (mamapi kamahrda- 
yam), T. b. ayasa (rewritten ?)pi, A ; lcags-las, T. 
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BUDDHACARITA 





<paft t%wrc[ I 

WT^ffaTftr fw ht ^r<?t ^rr 
¥f?t ^ wn; wt afr fesnRj h h 
?T?WWT **&WT*fe5Wt TOW qflW^mF* I 

; wr^f^mT fir^ 5 : ll^ll 
<^^«nW*T*R7 I 
W*m ^•TRT^TPT WTW II II 

f^KFTKr ^ 

iro w*m *z ftraro fsnc* 1 
Wrr ^wrfkw srffafrn 

ai^Tcr^irf || $3 || 

rfrTt 

^R5=r psirftsFfa ^rrftrr: 1 

farffej ^Tj#rr ^ 

Hftrnrot fasrwr tnf^:11 ob 11 

2i^T W*; fjRJTftr % 

/V » 

H1WT RRIRi TRlOT fvrTH I 

wftr^t * % fe: 
fir^sfa w%RR<H%ft;<T; 11 11 


70. c. suca, A. 

71. cd. 0 taditau mukhais m(?)abaspair, A. 

72. c. jantasya, A. cd, cahatah cacala, A. 

73. d. 6acipate vptta, A. 

74. a. muhurtta, A. 




















CANTO VIII 
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rP£3I 3RT '’IT «T^ fT 
W% g?T 3fT ‘fsfb'WFW I 
W% fw (Upp 

fw^TTO *rfrwrf^r ii ^ ii 

%*!% 1 % 

«ra hhr to: i 
*nf ^wc<ft i?t «it 

11 11 

q<TOW I 

fjr%w f wn f^rrem 
qrtf *f f 1 if% h*tt *r%cfa ii $c 

»n* *fK to«t% f^r *rtt 

^ iriwccr: fsrffa f II o<* 


76. b. vrajan drutam, Ltiders. punar evam, A ; der (for de ?) ni slar- 
yah, T; ‘do you take me quickly and go to bim ; if not (=or), go and come 
back with him C ; punar enam, Bohtlingk. d. vigadharogamya sado§adhad, 

A. 

77. a. krte, A; phrogs-par gyur-pa-na, T. b. srrhjayah, Co. cd. gate 
’mumuksur, Co.; bdag-nid thar-hdod, T; ‘ killing myself, will cause my body 
not to be *, C. 

78. d. yid mi-bde byas yid-kyi rmohs-pa gan-las min (krtarn kathaiix 
na muhyed virnano mano, omitting manor api), T. 

79. a. rajnas punayaya, A ; rgyal-po ajahi sras-po, T. d. kjpanarh, A. 















RUDDHACARITA 


<SL 


wxw % rT^Twif^rf 'frfwn ^ i 

^ xrfh^f% ff fatTPFRt TOW JTOfH feim: l|C O II 

t^f^wsi tot foro *Ni^ i 

vi 

*Tf fspsTTO sjift fropiiW* || C5> || 


*rf?Rrfw W(T‘ 


SJ» N 


mx an^rc TO^tfi 
f¥mK^Tw to: mx tos^ i 
^rwf^R iffrowrer 

*jf% *rwt to TOT^ssnffy 
^ ^ fror to to- 

WK TOP f TjtFTTO I 

. ^ „_ ■■■■_._■■■ #^0 *v 

*T TW 77 T^RT *7 ^sfi«UrH|3t| 

s#l TOTfarf 1%^T S!W II II 


II 


80. a. °ajira, A. o. parlpsanti hi ta, A ; de-la .. . yoris-hdod*de, T. d. 
pretagati, A. 

81. a. °duhkham, A ; sdug-bsnal skyes-gyur-te, T. b. dhaiyam, A. 
d. visajnakalpah, A. 

82. b. pravaya, A. c. First two syllables uncertain, A; mnam-par 
bzhag, T ; * without either slowness or urgency C ; avadhrta 0 , Co. 

83. a. A omits vara; mi-mchog, T. c. srajam, A. lak§mi, A. 


















CANTO VIII 


95 


g ^ to;1 

3^5 rnwriw crto to to ii £«i ii 
•n^fror <ft ’arajR TOi§rrf*m ^ ^^mfwRTrr^ i 
?t 1% WT f^i jmrfH srrf^r ^rsif^f^r ^rrerro iic^h 

*R rRf ( 


firrfwfrr *n^fr 

r-_^ UJ f, -,rr rr.r __ fck _ 

•OTcHCfa JRSfiTC || oq || 


tfa w^s^tfNTqt' *rr%Tm g*u 11 « n 


85. a. karva e$a, Speyer. 

86. > a. narapatir api, A; cle-nas . . . mi-bdag-gis, T. b. nes-par tidi-nas 
(dhruvam ita), T. o. prayanti, A ; dgah-bar rab-tu-son (prayati baripam ?), T. 

87. o. savadhujanasyadaro, A. 
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BUDDHACARITA 


CANTO IX 


rrra^T <fV i 



?if[ ii ^ ii 


ciwrm ^irrof^wr rrpj^sr *rt% *nssrrprr^ i 



__ _ 

TProgspi 


H ^ ii 


A ^ST^TTO ld?npEl falT WP4<fV rTT^fq | 



a^fa w€ti¥f<;^ i $^mwm i 

^ %r( wr?r% ^ ii 8 11 

\3 vJ 

f^r wm wrt^% ii ^ 11 

?ft #ss*fM%r h H^Tf: hth* ferret ^ g *tr^ i 

^nwrerfwpft « 4 11 


1. a. manti 0 , A, b. nypena, A. 

3. a. tshul bzhin (nyayavat), T. vipra, A* 

4. c. e.c.; adhiram, A ; nag-por (for bdag-por ?), T ; adlifnaiii, Kern, 
d. 6ni$ru( ? sru ?)grahe, A; Srata rab-tu-hdzin, T. 

5. c. kali, A ; grags, T. 

6. d, arajabhimukko, A ; mhon-par gdon-phyoga ma-yin . . . skyen-par 
g^egs (yafas tvar&nabhinmkho), T ; ‘ he has gone to Arada C. 






















CANTO IX 
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<TWTWTOT^W*ST (TO II mJfiRTJTOI rl^Sf I 

iiswMT siwgtR mi *t *nw> 11 o 11 

?JT3#f (Trf^r warn f^ft*TWJ?mT cf ) 

^rfw ^rf«r msro$% w wntofara irfroj 11 c « 

trto **@rcfa?r ^nr^ i 

w wcm^T h e 11 

Tnwn^rgrfTO f^#N ^n%r^r w%^ i 

wprr^r *r **rni?r*f)r h \«n 

^ tf**? ^FTrTTW^* II ^ II 

rT gftfW CT^1?T *WT% I 

^srfafas f^f% Tnfcwrt wwfb; wp ww h ^ \\ 

w*%nw£\ mi, mi *jfk?c% ^wf[ i 

f^rn: TT^T 5isRTigw^f «TOm^f^?ff^ f%%* II ^ II 

7. b, amatryam, A. c. iva rajabha (gap for missing letter), A ; rgyal- 
po-la gus-pas, T. d. yattah sa yatah, A. 

8. b. vapusa jvalantam, A ; sku-lus rab-tu-kbar-ba, T. c. e.c, Windisch ; 
nrpopavi^tain, A ; fie-bar-zhugs-pa, T. d. surya, A. 

9. a. °opaye(eorrected to ya)yo, A. d. aurvaseyah, A. 

10. b. 6ukramgirisau, A. d. dlviva gukramgirisau, A. 

11. a. krfcabhyanujnav abhita tatas, A. b, ni§Idatuk, A. 

12. a. ta vyk^a 0 , A. b, rajasuta, A. c. parajatau, A ; yoris-jhdus-dag 
la, T. 

13. b. rraons-6in brgyal-bar gyur-pa-ste (moham gato . .. . mumurcha ?)- 
T ; * bewildered and distracted, be lay on the dirty ground \ C. 
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BUDDHACARITA 


wrtw w wt mm n rtw ^ wiftR$r?Pw* i 
*m ?ro% TOTf?r 5 TTfsrafff*m ^m\\ \h 11 

?r^ 1 % mfm nf?craTW wm gfiiraT^ i 

wi ff ht 11 ^ i* 

'^T^^srrf^'f *JT f% iffr I 

m wffwwri *pjf?r #(^rt ii^h 

?TTT^Tf«RSr 3 RT% TR TO&ffc WTSSTO I 
^r^re-^fr ^5 ^t fa w 11 11 

wf *r ^ fai* fafaf«tom *r<ffarr« 1 

ffOT MiRrR^ ^ * fw ^ fa II ^|| 

*WuTOaf*j^rt , * J 1 

WSm*W *lft«RTO# STTHt HtWR II te 11 

^ srfamsRT^ 1 

fa%f jjm m^ 4 . ?riN * * s^r itwfarrar 11 11 

14. b. te ykvinam etam, A ; khyod-kyi hbyun-bahi ligyur-bahi don,. 
T (omitting etam)-. 

16. abc. only partially legible in A from vrttili to karoti ; Co.’s text 
agrees with T. 

17. ab. °patya kame, A ; dus-su, T. c. anfatabandho knru mapy apye- 
(? pya ?)k§am, A ; mi-hdod gnen-hdun kho-bo-la ni Itos-par mdzod, T. d. 
Illegible in A ; Co.’s text agrees with T. 

18. d. linga, A. 

19. a. amSaviSaktaharaih, A. c. phun-tshogs yan-Iag dbus-na (lak$- 
myangamadhye), T. d. thar-pahi lam (mok^amargah), T. 

20. For C and FP see notes in translation, a. dhruvajau (one syllable 
short), A; brtan-pahi nu-bo, T. vadr(?)abahu, A; rdo-rjehi lag-pa, T. d. 
yHhge(?gi?)druma, A; hgro dan ljon4in can (. .. clrumam), T. 















mm. 
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€frr*r t;## mfavtt i 

^sfa ?rwsj*nrsw ftpl ^11 ^ 11 

^rfw fw '^ngwif *tt# §?mfw^ *rf%**rr^r i 
v<trtw to n%vw ii ^ ii 

snwvfa'frrsi^ i 

d\ 

*mt *RFT#T flfrlRT^ #%*r fW^JRTfK II ^ II 
*?Fmrftr u 7 tt% 

^T#t ^35rf?r ^TTOrsr: I 



f*RP 5 T*T ^iTRT^ 5 ft: || ^8 II 
*fhiNr rT%w kt^tw ^ vrpf^j i 

tirf *p? fag: iw fagwrofafa ii^ytii 

wjfaff W%fa tfhFRTW^f f^^WrTT^ I 
sRTOwfare w# ®TUTwwmt wm ^sffar h ^ h 
*f ftfare 1%n^|rRT mm «r qrtijg i 

^rrrft ^urramfa ^T^fi^rr n ^«s n 


21. a. grhastha nr°, A. o. ubho pi tasmat yugapat bhajasva, A. d. 
cittMhipatyaih, Co. 

23. a. bhumipati bhavantam, A. 

24. a. tvam(?)prabhavai(?), A. o. T separates natka hlnam; ‘without 
a saviour, with nothing to rely on \ 0. d. ivamnave gauh, A ; gru bzlun-du, 
T ; * you should be the captain of the ship \ C. 

25. a. gahgodac(?r?)abk(?nd?)ambhavena, A; chu-bo gahgahi lto-nas 
byuh-ba, T. c. pitu, A. 

26. a. ca samehi, A ; mkhyen-par mdzod ? T. d. arttam ka (rest torn 
out), A ; ham-thag skih-rjer liu-ba-mo, T. 

27. a. First two syllables torn out in A; riah-pa, T. b. vaiie (marked 
above to show error) karemim(?)h, A. 


(si. 
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BUDDHACARITA 


i 

?f TTf wtm ii ^ a 

^rffHT rRTJf^%^T I 

Tjt wm\ it ^ ii 

*r w*mm 1 

wnrsrr mmi gfaw favors 11 ii 

^%f*r wq rf5T% ftrgwf 
f«[%Wf sft *Tf*I ^jf?TTO I 

(WfH « 3^ II 

^ fjpj fw WNnft ^ i 

W1 Rrr fwtTOfTi *p* fwrHftr ar^uftr ii^ii 
*m wm * wfera % i 

^SR3?I vnrf^rf^f fmvtft I! W « 

28. be. samtapas(?m?)antah (tear covering seven syllables) rahulam, 
A ; kun-nas gdun-ba mthar-gyur-pa ni hdren-pa-ste . . . sgra-gcan hdzin de 
(=text, but antagatam for antar 0 ), T. 

29. cd. tvaddarSSana (tear covering one syllable )cchati dahyama (tear 
covering three syllables) pur am, A ; pho-bran-btsun-mohi hkhor.. . tshig-pa 
dag ni khyed-la Ita-bahi chu hdod-do, T. d. k^snam, A. 

30. c. yon-tan-idan-zhin yon-tan Ses-pas (gunavan gunajfiah), T; 

* answered properly and modestly *, C. 

31. a- tanayam (tear covering three syllables), A ; pha-mams-kyi ni bu-la, 
T. b, mapi bhunupaSya, A. c. °jaravidbhyo (one syllable short), A ; rga 
dan rgud-pa-las, T. d. hjigs-te nags-su phyin-nas (=hhrto vanam gatva), T. 

32. b. nasti yadi syat, A ; mthar ni gal-te . .. yin-na, T. c. bhutvapa 
<?pi?, then tear covering three syllables) yogas, A ; yun-rih gyur kyan mam* 
par-hbrabba-ste (bhuto 'pi cirarii viyogas 1), T. d. guru, A. 

33. b. bhavan aha na priyam (one syllable short), A j khyod-kyis smras 
*des bdag-la dgah-ba med, T. 
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CANTO IX 99 

’sr wr: rr^fRw i 

^ w mv: 11 ^8 ii 

wr^m^rrf^w *frr?rRf srt% fMrPrt faum: w^ni i 

KT#r 3W ^T ^ «%<T SH^R II ^ II 

rtfrf W3R tnc^f 5|W %fTfa f*r: H^rffT I 

TTrsrrftr tosM isriftifa %#i: ii $$ ii 

^ *T *r*faP3f?T J?'€rf: Wh*rTOTl WRT ^ I 

II II 

WWSf^RTQl fewfOTrft uf^ I 

Tjm flJTSpifa W% TF3TT rT^^TT | 

Ufr^ftH W ?f ^ ^ W II II 

34. b. vici(tear covering three syllables)tah pracaram, A; hgro-bahi 
spyod-pa rnam-pa-sna-tshogs, T. c. °hetu na auto na bundhur, A. d. 
hchih-ba de. .. mtshan-ma-fhd (°naimittika esa bandhah ?), T; that which 
produces the grief of separation *, C ; eva tapah, Gawrohski. 

35. a, yadadhvaganam iva, A ; lam-du hgro-rnams hdir ni.. . ji-lta- 
bahi, T. c. bhajetya (t added later to original ya), A, d. bandhu (tear 
covering seven syllables) hlnah, A ; gnen-hdun dam-hchah skye-bos rnam-par- 
dman-pa-yi, T. 

30. cd. gatvapi tarapy aparatra gacchety evam jano yogini, A ; der 
soh-nas kyah pha-rol gzhan-du hgro-hgyur-la de-ltar hdor-ldan skye-la (—text, 
omitting one api), T. 

37. ab. °prabhrti pra (tear covering seven syllables) su vadh&ya, A ; 
gnas-skabs thams-cad-du . . . rab-tu-gnas-pa-ste, T. e. akalaiii, Cappeller ; 
T ambiguous. 

38. b. A omits la ; de~bzhin nor-gyi cko-gar zhugs dus yin-no (kalas 
tathasty arthavidhau pravistah ?), T. d. arcc( J ?w?)ahake sreyasi sarvva- 
kalah ; A; dge-legs hes-par-thob-pa dus yod-ma-yin-no, T ; ‘ in the dharma 
that takes away death there is no time \ 0. 

39. a. yac ca ragha, A ; gan yah rgyal-po, T. 


<SL 
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BUDDHACARITA 


cffsr g wtm w\ OTt] f^rr i 

#j*m i m m} ww^ m wftiT ii 8 o n 

mwmi m&ifm snfftr i 

wmw® ^Tf^f wnf&i ft w wwrof * hb^ii 
^ m n§ *r w ip nm ^ttcts^t *r^n i 
^rir«RiipTlt^T^^ 5 % ^nf^T iJWT *mt* 5pW! II 8^ II 
T< 1% iptffa <tH vt T^T^T^H I 

wrfarf ^hpit^ %sr fi§TOTlT^ srWfj ii 8^ ii 

f% rrmfa fSnrrsr TTwr Wrf^TTO i 

wmfaTO *r <^qw qfr?^ *zi n%¥*T ii 8 8 ii 
mm' <$% f% mx- wf^hf wtf^^fT^i *r i 
fagsrew ^*^Tfq yi m^m ii 8^ ii 
^rrf% tfrwmmmr *#*r mt mtmmm ^npfto i 
m\m~m Hi^T^qr wsm mwm s iib^ii 


40. a. nrpe(?a?)tvam, A. 

41. ab. pradipta vise samyuktam (one syllable short), A. o. ca sthiv- 
(?r?)a s(?m?)arabindam, A ; padma-dari-bcas chu lta-bn, T. d. rgyal-srid 
dan ni gser-dag (rajyam hiranyam ?), T; rammyam, A; ‘kingship is very 
pleasant ’, FP. 

42. a, dharmma, A. b. tatka, A ; ji-ltar, T. c. A reads avagraha 
and T omits it. d. rgyal-srid hes-par-dor-naa (rajyaiii nimuktva 1), T. 

43. b. to§arh ka(corrected to va, dha or ga)rau ratnam, A ; rin-cken 
bzhin-du tshim-pa mchog, T. 

44. a. ra$t(corrected to jfi)am, A. b. vanam, A. cd. e.c. Gawrohski; 
nantiyapannam vana, A ; hthad-pa ma-yin-no (nasty upapannam ?), T. 

45. b. vanam, A. 

46. a. sred dan raam-par-rmons (lobhad vimokad), T. d, satyajya, A. 

















•v C 

^ srrejwt <p«$IIVR : W ^ II 8«r II 


^ xfmirWfepsr ^ xvm 



m nm ^■ ffTT ll . ♦ _ jCUi - - T v l , , r , » 

TO nS|?»?J ^ if STTfW 



r- _ _j l l ____ ... «~- f - ___ K 

rrWfTOT f^WITWft ^T^qrm T[fiT WTOTHW: I 
TTWfifrfT fT ^^€5HTfHHT«TT’ IIVII 

%ft ^ Wf SfSTR fSTTHt f*T *TTf I 

fwm f? tttw gw *pR irf^n^Tfw 11 y^ 11 

ijfsrr w^cr^tot?* napnc 11 yy 11 

47. o. garhastham, A. A adds after this verse, T after verse 49, the 
following spurious verse, which is not in C :— 

Vahnei ca toycisya ca ndsti samdhih 

Sathasya salyasya ca ndsti samdhih | 

Aryasya pdpasya ca ndsti samdhih 

samasya daydasya ca ndsti samdhih || 

A reads 6amasya in d. 

49, b. chamavi&plavas ca (mark against 6i to cut it out), A. c. sama6 


ca, A. 

50. b. samav aptavantah, A ; zhi-ba thob-pa-can, T. c. e.c. ; rajyad- 
mita, A; rgyaUsrid-dag-la snen-nas (—rajyany a&ritya, or rajyasrayad), 
T. d. °krtabhidhanah, A ; mnon-pahi na-rgyal byas (so Peking edition), T. 

51. b. vana moham (corrected in same hand to vanan naham), A ; 
bdag ni nags-tshal (=text omitting na), T. c. °saiiijfia, A. 

52. c. uktavantas, A. 







* mist#,. 
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BU.DDHACABITA 


wm 

«r g «RTwgw i 

WFffFI ftrft wk 

mmmtm ft % *t v*?: h y^ h 

g*T ^ ^fTOR wr i 

itffft^r n^sr to wro*ra kkiy mfw 11 u 

t 4 ^^^rftqrFT ■% II ^ II 

sfiTft^ftl ^FT% «ff I 

r «pr xrcftf: wn *r irlssr: ny^ii 

^ *r g *HNftr i 

wki ifftssmt mfn 11 ^ 11 

%ft^Hwrftft sHmftf ^nrapi %*f wfTwft ^ i 
wwrft^ ^ TOT^frtsft nftt iron ii yy: n 
sjftf^mirf ftRm: n^nc: ftmrto?^ fteki t^r i 
tfgwt w^r sr<it *rg ^ 11 y^. » 


53. a. mantradharo tavayam, A ; chos-kyi cho-gar (so Peking edition 
cho-gas Weller) . . . khyod-kyi hdi, T. b. T omits na tu (but read min for 
yin ?)• 

54. a. buddbih tava natisuk^ma, A, cd. yas tva pratyak^am artha. A, 

55. a. kecid ahnh, A. b. °pratijfiah, A. c. gams&yito, A. 

56. b. rasyamahe, A. yathopapatti, Bohtlingk. 

57. c. hy 09 nS.n 1 apa, A. d. prakrttim vadanti, A ; pravrttim prakyfccr, 
Gawroiiski. 
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^rf^ptt wt«pt i 



^ wr ^rmrf*ras rr^rsr^l^T ii^ii 


sr: aptgTO ftfTOTR ^JTqferi 3T I 

WTFTrn W*ft(4 HItT * W' ^ II 

wi sr ^ wn^rpi <p* iraw ipro i 

?j ^ %<pi*m: m^\ fam* it h '$$ 11 

3<r«y *r i wrj&r %^r nwi ^ i 

UT^&i <J 5R^TEf^ra^^r TTt^rf^PTTT Srcf*rf || ^8 n 

*\x} ftysuffw* pnf«- 

sfKjfa: 1OTTTT I 

.«\- St f* . Cj , , * j> 

^fCT^Tn KTwlWHf - 

OTTfiST TTtW* f^r ?W II ^ II 


60. b. tejaii, A. e.c. Cowell; 6amayanti, A ; skems-par byed-pa-ste 
(=6osayanti) ? T ; 4 fire makes water dry up ’, C. c. £arlrasasthany, A. d. 
e.o. Gawronski; aikyafL ca datva, A ; gcig-nid gyur-nas (=aikyath bhutva), T ; 
1 by their natures uniting, they make all creatures \ C. 

61. a. °murddhna, A and Co.; mgo-rnams-kyi ( — °murdhnara, Weller 
amends to kyis=°murdhna), T. 

62. c, pravrtta, A. 

63. b* rab-tu-hjug-pa-la (prav^ttau), T ; ‘ what room is there then for 
effort ? *, C. 

64. b. ceva, A. 

65. a. prajabhih, A. b. surana, A. d. yaktasyasti (kta cut out by 
mark), A. 
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BUDDHACARITA 


wntfta wt® wrmi w^iv i 

3R«R*%fTT ff fwftf *J*pSR %^RT?r#vT || II 

Kvim wm *rf^ wfkrfer i 

xM HrrnrsTT^f wm \\ 4® » 

m ^ imn tr ^ttrjff- 

^RT-fWrt *R*=T | 

\* ^ 

fRTftr fsRTT rR rTTrT HT ^r[ 

wfa ww II €c: h 

TretaroWR icr xrsuftmm rrwT i 

cRT fafl&d|Wr^^<WI^ XX® XtW II ^ II 
<T«N 1 %%^T | 

sT^fq^rr^ IfR^RFf^ feR ^fiifrrTf^^* II v $® II 
xifam ^wwicftHT ^x^r fiRT wxpsnftg: i 
clW^ ^TXfirT m SRTg || || 

66. c. prayatnavanto ’nyavidhikramena, Speyer. 

67. d. samtapanasa3, A. 

68. a. bhava do§a°, A; khyod-kyi skyon-gyi, T. d. svagrhan (rubbed 
and barely legible) vanebhyah, A ; ran-gi khan-par (svagrham ?), T. 

69. b. zbugs-gyurda (viveSa), T. c. mahi, A. 

70. a. ealvadhipati dnunak§e, A ; do-ba dan boas bdag-pohi ljon-6in 
min, T ; * the king of the Salva country called Druma C. b. sasunur 
gg(?)ag(?)ara vivei§a (much rubbed), A; bu dan bcas-pa groh-du zhugs-pa-ste, 
T. d. sbyin-sreg dan bcas mthafy-can lha-yis (sahutir anticlevah), T. 

71. a. choB dan grags-par rab-zhugs-pa (dharmaya^ahpravista, or °pra- 
vrtta), T; °prad!pa, Gawrohski. b. bhavanany an(?t?)tlyuh, A; khan- 
khyim-mams-su son-ba-ste, T. 
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mt w*wm f^rarrar nfro: 

V»V <» rfV 0 A „ ... ■ 

to rf?r *r«c i 



TOiataftw ii ^ ii 

Wrj® TON? WTT^T f*!W>! 
fm rTXRT ^ 

TO SfftwrfH fafwiU || ^ || 

* % wi *TCTO fir ^*T ^^TOn?TOTFfrW I 

yp WWTI 1% # ^%5jf3frOT^iTTS^? 37TR*^fW HO 8II 

^i^rnro umsfa f4 g % 

’yusp* tfajfarr ^rfrr: i 

ottIv %fr fw *n; ^yuro? 
iw *T <TOSfa fa*rfi?rTTTO: || O^ II 

72. b. byas-pahi (cakru^ah for c&k$u$ab), T. c. abhunam, A ; dman- 
min, T. a&aktam, A ; ehags-rnin, T. d. brtan dan gnas-pa-la (dhptam 
sthitam ?); T ; ‘ words that were . . „ resolute and peaceful * (dhrtam sthiram ?), 

C. 

73. c. gamena va, A ; dan ni zhi-bas, T. 

74. a. ksamam saSatam hi (one syllable short), A ; the-tshom skye-ba-yi 
Ita-ba .. . nus, T. b. °parampara°, A ; phan-tshun gnod-cin mi-gsal, T ; 

* handed down over and over again (or, interchangeably)C. o. buddhah, 
A ; mkhas-pahi, T. parapratyayate, A. 

75. b. sangayite gu(gap for one character) matih, A ; the-tshom-na dge 
blo-gros gyur, T. c. e.c. Ltiders ; vrthapi khedo pi, A ; hbras-bu-med byid(?, 
Weller reads byir and amends to byin, Peking edition has phyir)-la yan 
(=yrtha khede’pi ?), T ; ‘ it is better to follow the dharma of Subha by tapas 
than to take pleasure in the practice of asubha \ C. 
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BUDDHACARITA 


*m ?rf *t wmfH iio^ii 

5 dX^I Ufa *m % H^TW^ ‘<T*TCPI<?frf^^ I 

*r % impii *r ff trtwtc *rf^TOrn itoii 

fT^^FTTZR TT^TTTr l Tn- 

^rfg f^qfTrl faf^SE^ | 

■»5^ «T r^T 3J^T5? psR; || |S 

*Tf fo%£f 5^%rT fTOFT 
•T ^T§5rrT^: J*f%tmp$r^ I 
Sfk wtTTWf *T WT 

^ f^wr ^ si 11 

rTf?: i^f^rryfr faro to % ^ r 1 

^%T7T?E(T f^Ff TOg: II Co || 

5 W^ nfkiTOt 

*rr^s! to^ 1 

?r$$ ^FRTTOn^T 

?r ^ f% xrfsr RtrfTR 11 c^ 11 


76. b, avaihi, A. d. vak$ati, A. 

77. 0 . pramana, A. b. dper bstan-te (nidarSayan ?), T. 

78. c. vigayomukhe 0 , A ; yul-la kha-blfcas dbah-po, T. 

79. cd. garvvita yatliai^taro, A, 

80. d. dal-bus son-nas (===Sanair gatva, for 6anair agatya ?), T. 

81. 0 . durddha^am, A ; blta-bar dkah-ba (durdar^am), T. d. dra§tu, A. 
pathi &ekar na (one syllable short), A. 
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<SL 


• ^ _ *V ♦ _ __„ 

rfT 13Tfl ^^WfRTTfT g TO 



JJWm flRIlTOT^ ^ TOT 

^iT*: SRWfrrfh WW$ II II 


^ WT^tS} 


*!TO *rw w \: H < ii 




WGNU 0 
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<SL 


CANTO X 

TT Tjwam'' ir^ 5 *rrfe<ff fe'WFT I 

nwr irwroft rrw# mw II \ II 

Ipt: ^jh ^ ^ }gti V TJcT ^ farW^% I 

WT Wl? *i*V( WTW TOiOT^ || ^ || 

TOfbftrtsR ftmm to «rpr fftr i 

3 R*TCrr*ff ^rwto*? it 3 11 

♦ ■^ _. , ^ %._t>- .w ^ 

rT H^r 3 TOR TO TT TOT 

-T „ -..- . - u . - r , 11f A -„- ££ »• --^ __ k 

TO"I TOT W WSTO^fT I 

^rf *P TT w*r fhc 

m TT ^tTOTrT || H II 

^r; w«rf srere » 

c 

feniN ^stototo^ TOrof^pi ^rferrf 11 y 11 

1. a. ‘Vak^yas, A. d. dpaldanldan-pahirgyal-pohikhyab-tii(==6r!mad 
rajagrhaih, read dpal-ldan khan-pahi ?), T. 

2. b. putam va 6ivais, A. d. zhi-bar raft-byun tshans-pa (bantam 
svayacabhur ?), T. 

3. o. vitomiye, A. d. sthanuvratasyaiva, A ; de-yi brtul-zhugs brtan-pa 
bzhin (sthanuvrato 'syeva ?), T ; Co. as in text. 

4. a. yo nyena yayo, A ; gzhan gan ma son (yo ’nyo na yayau), T. b. 
yas catra tasthau pathi yo nvagacchafc, A ; der ni gan-zhig lam-na gnas d© 
rjes-kgro-zhiri, T. 

5. a. ka6ci tana, A. d. naivarh, A ; kha-cig de-la rab-tu-mchod-nas 
son-bar-gynr (--enarn jagama pratipujya kaSeit), T. ka^ci, A. 
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7 T fkfsg* to ftoton: to 1 



^totoT¥Tto ^Ffto tost to *TT I 

n to^ to 5 ^ to*OTWT *T rT^tf to* II <3 II 
to wrc i|*p?ter% ^t to to wr ^to to tt i 
to mm to ** to *fW ^ II c: II 
^ towrrato witofW lpmrwwq i 
?i fktoi fttorreto to3^ *to : n £ 11 
■’stora to *r*rvTftoi *rrwfto*rrfto to^i i 
to ^5^ ^ ?TP rffTOfto TJW *to || \° II 
to tn: ^fT toftlto «rr ftoS totstofto <?tfk i 
* ^ fkftto u wfto to! 11 \\ 11 


6. a. °veSah,A. b. maum lyuh (one syllable short), A; sinra-ba med-par 
son, T. d. nna kascid, A. 

7. a. °kriyanam, A. o. e.c. Kielhorn and Kern ; ta devakalpam nara- 
deyasutram, A ; lha dan mtshuns-pahi mi-dban sras-po (=tam devakalpam 
narendrasunum), T. d. na tarppa(?rmpa, ?rmya) dr$tih (one syllable short), 
A; mthon-nas... mig dan (? read dag ?) nom-par ma-gyur-to (==nink$ya na 
tatarpa dr^tih), T. 

8. a. bhruvo, A. d. T omits atha. 

9. a. e.o.; dpjt5 svarnnabhruvam (one syllable short), A ; sinin-ma 
mdzod-spu dan boas mthoh-nas (“dratvva soriiabhruvam), T. b. subkajala 0 , 
A. c. °ve£am, A. cd. °palanarha samcaksubhe, A. 

10. d. sasamsa, A ; skyes-bu-mams-kyis de smras-so (purusali 6asarhsuh), 
T. 

11. b. vipre ya, A ; bram-ze-rnams-kyis gan, T. e. sa eva 6aksya- 
dhipates, A ; de ni hdi yin-no, T. d. nirahyate (??, much rubbed), A; nes- 
par-mthon-ba-yi, T. 
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?Prf* ■sjfrret TTWT ?T%sr I 

f^RTT ^ HffTTOrftfH WfcitfW f^S*STO^c[ || H 

^ync fwf u g fwgwf f^r^T^r irrsrcftj ^ ^ %cn n^ti 
: W WRxra ^ ftfb 3*^*5 faftffiJT I 

fwro 11 ^8 11 

r? *r ii \\ ii 

fi tpst^: tit wwfamK i 

W%<V( TTWT '€ ^ ^Tf TTTSSrrWW IRRSi falfrTTW^ 1^1 

*T iTHT^of iNtfTO S^TOT^Wr I 

ift#TO fthf T^P5ft^ II ^ II 

TfcP W fT^mfr W^‘ SIT^f^r TOfirT I 

tosfuw*i Wwi w^r^wfH^r^i^Fr u \k h 

12* a. °gatartho, A ; yid-kyis chags-giii zhen-gyur-pahi, T. c. de ni 
gan-du son zhos (==sa kva gacchatlti), T. d. nvagacchan, A. 

13. d. ries-bsdams-nas (xiibadhya ?), T ; nivarya, Windisch, 

14. b. prasravanam, A. cd. cainam inahldharam, A. 

15. a. tasmin vanau lodhravanopaga(?r?)dhe, A ; rodlirahi nags-kyis 
fie-bar-sbas-pahi ri-bo der, T ; ‘ on this mountain with its forest of luxuriant 
trees \ FP. 

16. a. tatraivam, A ; der ni de fiid . . . mthori-gynr-nas, T. b. 6rainyaya, 
A. 

17. a. Virya, A. 

18. a. e.c.; tana sma tasyopari, A ; de-nas de-yi sten-na (tatas tasyopari)* 
T. o. virocamana, A. d. 6a6am udyantam (one syllable short), A ; ri-boii-gi 
nituhan . . . byuh-ba, T. 















miSTQy 


CANTO X 


Ill 



CANTO X Ill 

r( ^wspt ^ 'spm fWNfrotfwf i 

wm 11 11 

H 35?TWt *snr*lfa^T HHntT 'qiTO ^ | 

*T ^TQBRK^liH ¥TW «CT ^ II II 

clcT ^T TO^WfR IWIrf^ HPTOTP* TT^fT | 

mi W4 II ^ H 

jftfrT: TO % f TOTO %* trftfTO ^ I 
TOT f%WT *TTO TO % rTWTf^ 'GWWSt f*TTO II ^ II 
fafSf f^T H *iq spfi ^ I 

^RTf^i ^ TOfTOT *T TTS$ || ^ || 

TO: TOTORiiTrci W Htfg »T TO: TOT^H^ II II 

rrafinrar tN ^ r^ 

fwm i 

ef ^ spl *n}faci *rf?r% 


<SL 



19. b. nirmanam ivopadi§tam, A ; sprul-ba bzhin-du fie-bar-bzhugs, T. 

20. b. dliatuSamyam, A ; khams mnam gyur-pa, T. 

21. b. 6ilatale* (gap for missing syllable) ni^asada, A; rdo-bahi log-la 
„. . yan-dag-nes-gnas-6in, T. c. nrpopaviSya 0 , A ; ne-sar ne-bar-bsdad-nas, T. 

22. o. yata vivak^a sutaya yato me, A ; gan-phyir bdag-la rari-gi na- 
tshod smra-hdod-pa skyes-to, T. 

23. b. vanam vayo, A ; na-tshod gsar-pa, T. d. bhaik^yaka, A. 

24. ab. °arhamn ka^aya 0 , A. 

25. c. k§amam, A ; rim-par, T. d, bkuktvarddham, A ; phyed-la Ions- 
epyod mdzod, T. 
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fw 

mwtfrmfq wstct sift i 

rimmm ippi *rfa (4 

\p 

f% wr *P?f w ii ii 

^Tar fa^TRt f*FT$?T?c|T- 

f^r^wpfr *r %sf^r i 

^^Rt^Tf^l fwU 3 T%" 

<3\ 

WT^T PPJ fMfa II II 
;f i^fNr i 

TFrrf^¥ 1% S(tw ^ wpnriraf*rr ii ^ ii 
fr niwf TTf^fhsj cffTH: 

^mS: 1 

w 

mm' u w&att 3 iTff <ttA ii ii 

faW<T«T ^ ^i[^Tfrpcfit*f 55^ | 

^h^^tht^t»tr u^rf gw^fcrrf: 11 11 

26* b. sa(ma added in margin)3raya 3rih, A ; dpal gan bsnaga (bsdaga, 
Peking edition)-pa-ste (equivalent iineertain), T; samasraya, Bolitlingk. 

27. b. visrarabka 0 , A. c, vyuhany any (corrected to n)ekavi vigaliya, 
A ; sde rgyas-mams ni.. , rnam-par-dkrugs byas-nas, T. d. para jigi^a, A; 
pba-rol-rnams ni pham-par mdzod, T. 

28. a. atranyataraih, A. d. bhrarhsam, A. 

29. a. yo hy atra dharmmo, A; gan-zhig don dan chos-la, T. b. 
dharmmakamye( ? mpe ?, corrected to mo), A. c. fie-bar-zhi-bas (oopaaamena ?), 



30. a. nisevanena, A. 






misTfy 
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?TT^n<iw3igfwfr fw sfr^ft 

srm*tf*r fa? n ii 
srftfn ^Nrarutw *r fro%^ i 
^ fw ?rw ftreprt wpmrg: ir^it 

flfRFW fWT WRTH 

^T%sfa fiUT*W II ^ II 
^tfrT ^ WHTW l 

*W *PT#rf OTTT^*TO farf ||B«|| 

C\, ' 

*TTO ^ WSrf^iJrTTfH fir snsRTfa I 

mzmmvzifq wmj *irdrR w ^frr « ^ ii 

sreffk fwfofai fk:TOWT^^'RwfH i 

wiw^Tfa ^5!WTf@^ ^ ^rssf^r ^ a ^ n 

31. a. ni^phalo, A. cd. yogyo lokan ahi trln iki kim pur (gap for missing 
syllable) ggam, A ; hjig-rten gsum-ruams kyan . .. kos-pa yin-na sa hdir smos- 
ci-dgos, T. 

32. c. °ve6am, A. 

33. A transposes the two lines ; T as in text, c. bhukgva bhik$ya6rama°, 
A. d. priyadharmma dharmma, A. 

34. cd. kamam madhyasya, A. d. dharmma, A. 

35. d. tena yatha haranti, A; lam de-las (read la ?) hphrogs-par-byed 
(tena patha, hriyante ?), T ; svena patha, Windisch. 

36. a. vimar^ayanti, A ; rnam-dpyod Idan-pa-ste, T, d. agatyeva, A; 
soh-ba ma-yin phyir, T. 

8 


<SL 
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<SL 




f^refHS 



h t& ii 


w*ncnFTTf^ *R i 


cfiTW Tp f% ^sj: 'ST^f ^ 


; H U 


ytft m ^ fsum w i 

^Ikfwra - ff 5 fTOw ^r#r ?r^FTfq 11 n 

1% *TfH *TcfT TT§: ?IT%*f X ^ II8 ° II 

*?iH *r*PFrf?R^rt wf^r 

W wspwfaf^f W%*\ WVTT% I 
rf^T ?T B f^THST 

%Fn#r Mrfr? SfafrotTg: a $\ 11 

Tffl *WTOT%*Wta«St ShBTfSPWPft 5THR vfc II ^ « II 


38. b. vyapetu, A. 

39. c. yajfter, A. * You should mount the back of the spiritual naga’ 
(nagap^tham), C. 

40. a. rnam-par-bcins-pahi phyag-rnams (°vibaddhab5bavo ?), T. 

41. a. A omits vaco; magadha-yi bdag-pos tshig smras-pa, T. b. 
dbruvam babha§e, A ; smra-ba yan-dag mdzes, T. 
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wrip&t irffrf i 


♦ ^€v^fa«rt«wfw( wn% it i it 




^rT^^fTSWr f%^TR 3TTTO fTO% I 

m fHTOH Wffw^T ^iTSJW^: II ^ II 



% v^fsrT #1% 

_ r __ * 

TOFTORP W^ T *FT*n« I 

fr..i,,,, -^_ llll1tm r ..- t —^ SY-if*":.,- . , nr "S £^ t1nT .. 

T?hRTT* 9 HTWtftT T<rn «J1|T 

■*erto sfiftre # 1% ^ mici ii 8 it 
^ ^ Ipmipif ‘^t% f*nrg >ro ^ i 

WFWKTfW Wfa Wffa SRTOfsrT tTPm ||^|| 
W^T ^ TFR ^ *rf Hf?T I 



1. b. sukrnmukhena, A; b6es-kyi sgo-nas, T. c. kula§oca°, A. 

2. a. bhavato bhidhatu, A ; khyod-kyi cho-ga, T; bhavato ’bhidhanam, 
Bohtlingk. d. pari/§uddhavrttah, A ; yohs-su-dag-pahi spyod-pas, T. 

3. a. svakulanurupH, A ; ran rigs rjes-su-spyod-pas, T. 

5. c. aptasar&ni (one syllable short), A ; snih-po thob-pa-ste, T. 

6. b* e.c.; vihaya prag eva ti ni£cayas te, A ; khyod-kyi hes-pa gan- 
zhig bdag-la dmigs-pa ^di (=text, omitting khalu), T. 
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■<SL 

mw> i 

srw f*rcrrofgTf*tf re HFfa wTFr^ar 11 $ 11 

fs mi i 

*r ^rer%^sfawf^*^ mi m % f^r%»r vt 11 c n 

mm 'frf^r: 

ficwnsr i 

^ircwrewprr 

f%T? *mi fai ii £ ii 

W^TtojrTT f% ^ ^Tf^rT ’SFR f®R m I 

^T%* wfw® ff ^rrfijrT 5 ftrra%y%^l<TTOW 11 ^ ° ii 
*T ^WTSf^T ^T^irf'fT^ Mw m' I 
rm KTi?: II U » 

*np^«<pi iwfa ^rR^Ttsr mr f^fNfar *rmlTO i 
#w srt^ fiafvwftr 11 ll 

^i stsfir fww^f fhn*aw^tfr ftnmr i 

SPR3^ ^IM * II II 

*prrfa xi*% ^rrprr ^rr^ft ¥^*raFE*ri I 
^xrNni 1 ffWftf ^Tff^T 3rr*m<3wt ^'f^ ; wh ii ^ 8 ii 

8. a. bibhaimi, A. 

11. ab. kamaih mobac, A. b. pra^aktak, A. 

12. c. na hi trptir, Lilders ; T indeterminate. 

13. b. lona-spyod-de (bbubjan for jitva ?), T. d. a&d, A. 

14. b. pranagte, A. d. naghusah prapata, A. 
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TTm fWU cTTR I 

^TTOfaw SRTO f^ftfST’TFT TOT Ww II II 



II ^ II 


^P B RCr TO^TTRTOT 

On 

3RT Wfltsfa I 



TpWtsfa TO<* 

3R: m*{ II ^0 II 

C Cv x 

^rt S7* TOTOR %RT?t I 

f^^rfq TRmfw TO TTffrRT f^R ll^cril 

'STORTO TOT I 

*nsjsr fswrr ^ xtr w- *rr*nM f^TOrffa n ^| h 
f t W Tf ^fa : spffwcf^rorr aTTOR^rprt *r f*nm i 



* ii^® ii 




15. a. eda6 ca, A. cd. jihlrsu j again a, A. 

16. a. naghuija, A. b. naghu^ad, A. 

17. c. yair anyakarya, A ; gan-gis don gzhan ma-yin, T ; ‘ peaceful and 
seeking nothing ’, C ; * seeking for moksa by separation from the desires ’, PP. 

18. a. ugra?udha4, A. b. bhismat, A. d. e.c. ; tadvrttinam kim pur 
avratanam (one syllable short), A ; spyod-mams-kyi hjoms-phyir de-phyir 
brtul zhugs rnams-kyi smos-ci-dgos {==vrttinarii vadhaya tat kim punar vra- 
tanam), T ; tadvrttita, Windisch. 

19. a. aSvadam, A; mya-nan (for myoh-ba ?), T. b. samyojanat- 
kar§am, A. c. garha, A. 

20. a. krijyadibhir ddharmmabhir anvitanam, A ; zhih-gi las-la sogs-pa- 
rnams-kyis nam-thag-cin, T ; ‘ every difficult means of livelihood \ C. 
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<SL 


W •^TH^nrfTOf ^ ^f*T I 

^ mt ^ffrW^fn || ^ || 
?TOR SW qRd WTO % faWSST uf?WTf^ ! 


fTOf^TW ^ T*m \\ XX W 



^rf^r ^ wr?m^ 

^rpr<5iw: trftmf^r ^m s I 
«fr'% ^WT^RTffl %3 
^n%3 w rarq^ xfrv m?i n x^ * 
iprron^t tf%w 
faprnpnifsa *t *frf^ ssii i 

sfiT^l WT**^ -<f?r: RfFf II ^8 II 

w?d 

\l 

*pjnfq *tt^ *qf*<T <ot : i 


^3 


3RT%3 T^r: STR*II II 

% : 



^*$TR I 


g&T%$ WRffW Tf<T ; TOT || ^ II 


21. d. k$ate, A ; zad-cin, T. 

22. a. pariraksitaiS, A. d. vidvan ihi, A ; hdi-na mkhas-pa, T. 

24. c. kruddhograSarppa 0 , A ; kun-nas hldiros-paki sbrul (samkruddka- 
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<SL 


CANTO XI 119 

spc IWFrmfWTt 1 

ffil ^t%i Tf^ : ^r<T ii ii 

Fltr ^ ^ ^FTt ^ 

3fT«| IwpTPTT* 1 

TOTOT^ir OT1II A c II 
??tt: w#f3fMh^TFrp mifa \ 

*5nfrwt»mf?r%g 3 >t%! wram* jfw- srm ii ^ ii 
^TR^fwftr ii srrf% wfi fwlfw i 

WlA^tJwfakf WTnR^tfl ifH: Wr[ II $ « II 

1%5?rrui^: fA^T sr^r ¥®a?r»OT kw^^fiPsr I 
^fwrwfrdif Afn : ^t<t ii m ii 

%3 3fiT%I TOTWHft Afo: ^T?r II II 

27. b. Sakagad api bSndhavegu (corrected ia margin to °vebhyah), A; 
gner-hdun hbrel-pa-rnams-Ias kyah, T. 

28. b. yadbhram&am arcchanty abhilanghamanah, A ; gan-la mam-par- 
hphyo-ba-rnams ni lhun hgyur-te, T. c. drumapragramalo 0 , A ; ljon-6in rtse- 
mohi hbras-bu, T. 

29. a. tiwaih, A ; drag-po, T. c. svapnop(?g?)rabhoga°, A; rmi-lam 
fie-bar-lohs-spyod, T. 

30. a. yan acc(??)ayitvapi, A; gah-mams bsgrubs-nas, T. c. angara- 
kar$ny(corrected to r$)apra°, A ; lci-bahi me-ma-mur, T ; 4 a firepit *, C. 

31. b. e.c.; maithiladandakasS ca, A ; T omits the pdda ; 4 the Mekhali- 
Danda(ka)s *, C. c. ro-bsreg3 Sin ( 4 corpse-burning wood \ SunaSik&rtha 0 ?), 
T ; sunasika^tha 0 , C. 

32. b. anyonyaveraprasrto, A. 
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^rtisn^wfsr%5 tTw* wm 11 ^ is 

^mT^rar.* aro srnrrffT ^ i 



3TRT^ IffPTT ?1?T ^f?t: STOpTT *T %f^ftTOHT*TP | 
WT^t ^ssprpiJT Wt% ^iriHrC ^ 11^ ^11 

w f* frfsrwHFi mv s)^sr%mrsN creN \ 

\9 



33. a. kasandh(?rth?)am ajiiah krpa pavake oa, A; gah-dag-mams-kyi 
don-du chu dan me-la dan, T ; £ he may bind his body and throw himself into 
fire and water C. 

34. a. krpanan, A. c. tapa&vi, A. d. mrtyu 6ramam, A ; hchin-ba (for 
hehi-ba) dan ni nal-ba, T. 

35. a. gltai hriyamte, A. b. salabha, A. cd. matsyo giranty fryasam 
amisarthln tasmad, A ; 6a-dag don gher na, T ; 4 the pool fish longing for the 
baited hook C; * the fish in the water hangs on the hook on account of taking 
the bait \ FP. 

36. ab. yan matah syat bhoga, A; hdod-pahi lons-spyod yin zhes 
gan-gi bio yin-la (kamasya bhoga iti yanmatih syad?), T ; matam, Co. b. 
kha-cig lons-spyod-mams ni yons-su-spyod-pa-ste (=kecid bhogah paricarya- 
inanah, or parivartyamanah), T ; pariganyam&nah, A. 

37. a. toya, A. c. vatatapftmvavaranaya, A ; vluh dan gdun-ba sgrib- 
pa ched-du (=vatlttapavaranaya), T. d. kopina 0 (ikopane 0 ?), A. 

38. a. de-bzhin ... gna« yin-la (tathasti v&so?), T ; * one sleeps to drive 
off drowsiness *, C. b. 0 6ramanSian&ya, A. d. srjarogya 0 , A ; gtsan dan 
nad-med, T ; * to remove dirt one bathes \ C. 
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faw ^ tftoT: i 
wsnfR *Tt*nfam 

\J 

mw> JT^^TCf^r HItT ii ^<* II 
# fcm^T%^r f^wrT^** ffaferr tffor i 

WTr j: ?ST^I fl 118 «ll 

^ wr- 

^TTsfq- % ?Tf ?r i 

v v? *rm 1% f^rfor 


7T ^ ^ 


II 8* II 


^ftr ^T¥ter^f% %*r i^tri 4ft w$mn m i 
^gtawrolrq pin spjr* mfm sft% » n 
^Tf^r *fW W JWfWT- 

^T% I 

^Trftsfqr %^rprTl^TS% ^ftr- 

*hfP?Rja|i i|*V || 85? II 


39. ab. °bhuta tasmat, A. b. de-bzhin skye-dgu-rnams (tath& pra- 
janam), T; * therefor© ’, C. o. ann&ni bhoga. iti, Gawroriski; lons-spyod- 
mams ni bzah zhes (indeterminate), T. d. e.c. Finot; pravrttan, A ; rab-tu- 
zhi-bahi cho-gar rab-zhugs 3es-rab-can (=texi?), T. 

40. a. pittadahana, A ; hgro-bahi (for dro-bahi?) gdun-bas (uncertain), 
T ; * a man who has got a burning fever \ C. c. sdug-bshal ztii-bahi bdag- 
nid-la (duhkhapratikarataya?), T. d. bhogasaihjfiam, A. 

41. a. yasyad, A. b. T omits api. 

42. b. dharmme, A ; dro-bahi tshe-na, T. c. candraihiava candanam, A. 

43. a. dvandani, A. pra^aktany, A; rab-zhugs-te (pravxttany), T. 
d. parusah prthivyam, A ; sa-la skyes-bu, T. 
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BUDDHACARITA 


* ♦ * 

Tr^si ^ Hrf *wftr i 



xm jpwrf# 

%1%W I 

.. . . #* >s .. ^ >v -.-..•^>.. *fS._ 

'SRTR RSpWJjMm •Tf 

ftf iTTW XJW II Hi II 

*r^r ^ f^T^nrftr *rff prat w ^ g<ita«ta i 
rncrfa %*fl WPT fa^sf IRR TTWR*’ II 8<Q II 
vritsfa totwcrt i 

pit %^t faim r h 8^ ii 

g’gpT^nrra tjrt gfrrfcr i 

^ wr xp?TO *r f*rfS$Rp linen 


44. a. dr§tva ca mi£ram, A ; rnam-par-hdres mthon-nas, T. b. ramjya 
(gap for missing character) dasya ca, A ; rgyal-srid dan ni bran-hid, T. d. 
hasah, A ; bran, T. 

45. a. gah-phyir . .. Ihag-par gyur (abhyadhikasti yasman?), T ; * if 
you say that the fact of a king giving orders makes him the best C. 

46. a. vankamitre, A ; bSes-min mah-por, T ; c on account of the many 
enemies of kings 0. c. visrambham upeti, A. 

47. a. mahi, A. 

48. Not in C. a. e.c. Bohtlingk ; rajye pi vase yugam, A; rgyai-po 
sdod-pahi gnaa kyaii gfiah-6in gcig hid-de (rajfio ’pi vaso yugam ekam eva), 
T. b. tathanam&tra, A ; de-bzhin . .. bzah-ba tsam yin-la, T. 
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< 81 . 


fmfm nfrr *fa?TFP 


m fW 


• 1 


sjfe irf?mf w trm%f?r 11 v 11 

*i uwrewt 1 

§r<r«pt *rrfa wrfNWt ^irrfh Wi *ra% 11 it 

ffarT *JW 

___ - Tr1r ^ r - r ^^- M . , gy k 

gwT sttot^ f^frgw; 1 

WTO ^3^%rT |{ y^j || 

^HTO -m 

*IT*I tWTTN 1 W(! 1 



*PT ¥ $*fif*TO<WWr II II 
&^Tnw^f?r ^ng^roi: ^ <*rrro*ra Irnff-^ 1 
scftrTR ^ to vr^ v wrrfa 11 yt a it 


50. b. kgema, A; dgo dan zhi-bahi lain, T. d. smras-pa-ho (bru$e or 
bruyah?), T. palayanti (corrected to °yeti), A ; skyon zhes, T. 

51. a. e.c. Bohtlingk; vana pravi^to, A; nags-su zhugs-pa, T. b. 
avadhumaulih (one syllable short), A ; mgo-bo hdar-ba (avadhutamurdhal), 
T ; * I have cast off the royal diadem \ C. c. krtasprha, A. d. naid vacanam 
(one syllable short), A ; tshig-de .. . ma-yin-no, T. de-phyir (tatas), T. 

52. a. bhujagaih, A. b. puna grahitum, A. c. tmolkam, A. d* 
bhajet, A. 

53. a. sprhayed anartho, A ; ma-loh ... hdod-pa-ste, T. 

54. a, bhaisopabhoglti ca(?ra?), A ; slohs-mo fie-bar-rgyu zhes (bhaik$o« 
pacarlti?), T. 
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BUDDHACARITA 


..;» , ^ *V_ ^ . ** .- „ 

mmt srwHHra 4 <whh wtt wj?t?R f: 1 
wnrifo w< *r toj ^ j*f?roi?r ^ ti^n 
a 3 f?r htof^v vro ’jw ^ 1 
wRTftr %<# *rg*i xrfrrm *nw iTOr ^r 11 ^ 11 
w% fw wrrsrtir fewt f^fH:^?r: wf^H^ro^w t 

. sj 

Nwh faf^rsfir xm fM *??r iiy^ii 

fwHNi ^ 

si 

TO snswM sfh HTJR 1 

^nrS wr *mre 

W*ft f^jf f% ^ TOi^ rfiJ^i: || *ip || 

^ ^ TO 5T ¥3; 

*T 3R1 %ftTOTt vt | 

?T%*f TO TOn^frW 

i=f fagRt SR ipf: tp: tsfiSTT || II 

*S » ♦ *N, s» . jCvjf*- /». /K 

Tn’T^TWiT ^R'T •‘R wf *I^TrI RT5 R**TT*TTcT | 

"*rf?ravtrc fv ^RmkT vfh*R 4 k*w 11$°11 

57. Not in C. a. samsararasena, A ; hkhor-bahi mdah-yis, T ; ‘ I who 
have been shot at by the arrow of the samsdra \ FP. b. viniMptah, A. cd. 
nad-med mtho-ris-na (tridive . . . niramaye?), T. 

58. a. brten-pa hdi (=8evam imam), T. yan. tu krsnatah, A. b. 
tvam artha marii, A. e. e.c. ; anartha ity eva mamarthadarsanam, A ; de- 
itar don-mad ces ni bdag-gi (so Peking edition) brtan-pa (so Peking edition, 
read bstan-pa) hdir (=anartha ity evarii mamatra darSanarh), T ; * this too is 
anartha C. d. trivarge, A. 

59. ab. na bhlrur nna janma (one syllable short), A ; hjigs-min nad 
rna-yin skye-min, T. 

60. a. pratipalyatam, Gawronski. c. bahulam hi, Kern. 
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■•NO » 0 #»K 

T-RW'TS! WTCm 
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W inflw f^T || 

^T^prm 3fT*r OTfsRf.* f^Trr: I 
JPTO*TR HTW^fwff5^[ 
wjfpt nfk ^T 3=r^T8f: 11 ^ ii 

«s - r lri lf1 **>._ <r- -.- 

wtt *prT «it wfrtswt rarsj- 

■ - it , r lL1 1 ml „„ u „„ l T' n - .. 0 .^. . k 

^nsrr <TO3 Tf?^ ^nwwr i 

_ *N ft _ 

WT VTWR^RT- WfflRiPF 

irefijr tt ii ^ 11 

'^TrCT f^tf^rrf 

f wk ^wfwfkfrT I 

5TJTI ^ 1% ^FR^f 

TO9f ^jiffiproT n 


61. b. vayassu sarvve.su vasam vikarsati, A ; na-tahod kun-la dban-mod 
rnam-par-hgugs-pa-ste, T. d. samepsuna, A ; zhi-hdod, T. 

62. b. iva&ritah stbitah, A ; dge-ba ma-yin . . . bzhin gnas-paa, T. c. 
°a6ritan sudan, A ; rten-mams gtor-te, T. d. priti ko, A. 

63. a. suto (corrected to ato), A; de-phyir, T. c. kppatmanah, A ; 
bdag-fiid byas-pa, T. 

64. a. e.e.; yad attha cadlptaphalam, A ; yan-na hdod-pahi hbraa-bu . . . 
gan smras-pa (yad attha vapi^aphalam), T. d. pad i?yat©, A ; gan-zhig . . . 
hdod-pa-ste, T. 
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BUDDHACARITA 


■qrf fw 1?5Ff fro qf%W*Tr 


spflFT aRWHIFn TO: | 


sinfft: ^r^rf^r srroi **%- 



*r%^ wf ^ *rofT fitfa- 


TO*? ¥r i 


rranffir twrifH $f?rr mt 


faw ^firp* mtfprt toh h ^ h 


OTfir rrrro^TO firem: 


l^r I 


U¥TO #TOj TOTOrt f4 TO TOi 1OT II^SII 

„ _ 1M . ,, . r r^. 

•? ^ TOFmTHi W¥lrf¥ 

% to: j 



wro: b^tot fir "w^totp h gc h 
^^FTrTW^ffinfl fing^T 

iFfifir % fim 

tot wtm to ii 3<* ii 


65. a. hantu, A. b. yuktarupa, A. c. krato, A. gaB yan (yad api?), 
T. d, siiin rjehi bdag-nid gaii-gi de-liar byas-nas ci (=tathfi kytva, kim 
yat krpatmakam), T; 1 how much more then in doing hurt to creatures in 
sacrifice, when seeking what is not permanent \ C. 

66. a. dharme, Bohtlingk. ab. vidhi vatena, A ; brtul-zhugs-kyis .. • 
cha-ga (for cho-ga), T. b. manahsamena va, A ; sema zhi-ba-yis-sam, T. 

69. a. de-yi phyir (ato?), T ; * therefore C. 
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<SL 



w Wt sufh fawtmmwi i 

I r: II ^ II 



^THTUtg Wi#ra?T: | 

*frr% §srirf5(®rmfwn 
*mrfa SfiT^f WTT r^prf: II ^ || 
fisrc; irlw*? f^f?r ^Tf^% 
mi * l^rf^FTT’aFI | 
tfrspsrei ?r*pfN5j fatwir 

TfitTW ffr ii ii 

Tft ^rfgpnwt «n*fo»r^n: wi: 11 ^ 11 


70. a. athendravad, A; dban-po bzhin bsruns, T. b. iho ca gam 
acah, A ; sa bsruns hdir ni. ,. bsruns, T. c, ayair ava 6atsutan, A ; liphags- 
pa-yis bsruns dam-pahi bu-rnams, T. 

71. c. e.c.; 0 k$aya6atrugh&tina8, A; khyira-gyi dgra hjoms nan (pro¬ 
bably = text, but uncertain), T. d. e.c, Cappeller ; vimocayan, A. 

72. b. avighnyatah, A. c. bya-ba byas-pa. .. dus-su hdir (kale 
krtakrtyatam iha, for ito?), T. 

73. c. samudlksya, A; de inthoh-nas, T. d. vavra punn girivrajam 
(one syllable short), A ; ri-yi-tshogs-kyi groh-khyer-fiid-du son, T. 
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RUDDHACARITA 


<SL 


CANTO XII 

rflrP WPfoWTKW I 

%% ^f^rr ^srf*5R \\ ^ « 

* f*?T: i 

si: II ^ II 

#j*ff ¥%T ^ETO TOPC^ I 

^#T ^tr f**%TO ii ^ ii 

<WT#N %9*#MTOtW I 

^fhwi fTRfere ii 8 ii 

f%f^rf *T TO f^Prft W^far I 
fTOT TO TO IH f%TT: II *< II 

*fTO ^fcwlN W«WP3T I 

TO TO: fro (TO WTf tWRWf^T II 3 II 
cfFSRI ^TOft TOW mf^T TOR I 
toto* f^r tot *ptf*TOf*ra tor ii <s> ii 

1. a. samaviharasya, A; zhi-bar gnas-pahi, T. d. pujayann, A; 
gan-ba, T. 

2. b. tena° (corrected to tena°), A. d. aamipam ujagmivan (one syllable 
short), A ; drah-du iie-bar-gSegs-pa-ho, T. 

3. a. pf 9 t(?n?)ya, A ; dris-nas, T. d. Suco (corrected to gurol), A ; 
gtsah-bar, T. ni§idatuh, A. 

7. b. vasarii (corrected to vanam), A. 
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% TrTrwrra^ -?r% i 

*%*$£** hsN HTH: ferTt fw^t II c: || 
rrfeTgf^F’ SR T^lf *fT5R WtT*{ I 

OT^rfaTspr #3 rr?; u e. h 

fw ^raftr fw?r wm i 

■jrrwkt^^pira *r htofr ii ^ ® ii 
3[f?T firaPT ^ ^TRH: I 

sni5 •* ^ II U 1 

faTTOrrfa -yfsi #npg wt: ^ i 

smiw ~n ^rirf?T ii ^ it 
sqtfafwifcsT i 

H ** H 

rURT^tfa cTS# ^4 *rf^ TreR I 
^RTW^t *ww ii ^8 ii 

8. c. abhukteva, A; nid lons-ma-spyad-nas (pas, Weller), T. 

10. a. gan yan (yad api ?), T. b. hjug-ste (varbate or vartyate), T ; 
* first one tests their abilities and thereafter one teaches them *, C ; vartata, 
Co. d. e.e.; su(?)parik§yo, A; yons-rtog khyod ma-yin (na parlk^ito bhavan ?), 
T; * I know already your good firm settled purpose, certainly you will be 
equal to learning and in the end nothing will be hid from you ’, C. 

11. b. mi-yi dran-sron des (sa narargih), T. 

13. a. didik$ur, A ; blta-bar hdod-pas, T. c. tvaddarsanaha (one syllable 
short), A ; khyed mthon-ba-la bdag-gis, T. 

14. c. rga dan hchi-bahi hjigs-rnams-las (=jaramaranabhayebhyo), 
T ; ‘ the troubles of birth (or, the troubles that produce), old age, disease and 
death C, 

9 


<SL 
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BUDDHACARITA 


<SL 

saner* gwrcsi HTfTw n ^ r i 
Hfm wW srrwsr w \\ 11 
f%iT 5 rr : nmm i 

w wrfa HXTifi wr %? f?nra% ii ii 
f^fnc^ * i 

TTfTTW^f^W f^T^m TET^rfW dd IS ^ II 
?f? g xrafrr *tth Mi i 

^rTT^SRTT ^ II ^ II 

fsrsfrn: sf?r yro fw^faf^Tfw ^ i 

tJTftpn^ ^ ^ ^ TOTO rTOT || ^ II 
*qw wm tfa xflvr ^ i 

tfa WTFT ^WTRfffw^T: II II 
Ffanzj: afiftra^W wfflfflfrfh Md: I 
x^UwPd^fg w 3 xM?rlTft^f ii ^ ii 

15. d. 6vasya, A. 

16. d. yatha vai parivarttaie, A ; ji-ltar hes-par Idog-pa hid (“text, 
omitting cja), T ; ‘ thp matter of the origin and destruction of the universe \ C. 

17. d. paraith hah, A ; de 6es-mdzod, T. 

18. a. e.c. Bohtlingk ; prakrtir nnama (originally prakrtin nama ?), A. 

19. c. vacaiii, Bohtlingk. 

20. d v kathayaty, A. 

21. b. pratibuddhi, A; rab-tu-rtogs (pratibuddhir or °buddha), T ; 
pratibuddha, Co. c. e.c.; saputrah pratibuddhas tu, A ; bu dan bcas-pahi 
rtogs~pa dan (=A, with ca for tu), T ; 4 Kapila, the r$i, and his brothers, sons 
and dependants, on this important principle of the ©go, practised learning 
and obtained salvation. This Kapila is now Prajapati \ C. 
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WS»fHfW g fawiTct II ^ II 

^WRT 3}H 7JB0TT §?rr: I 

t'Wrnrsfwfwr^' W «Trf7T«T?^r || ^53 

^%VTl^nW WF^WriTfP || || 

m fqiTrir^t *TR fiRffa STOTT | 

WIT f^TT ®BPT Jf^rN fl^r^fwr II II 
snfNww %% wrip? Iwn i 
r<ft%^^rTW^^TT ii ^ a 
^ WT^f^T%#*rr%*r -rofrf i 

* Tfr^H ii a 

^ <mw *r ^ T^fr 5 %^ ?pf ^ | 

*T#^r w FtswWH g: ^tsfcrcfera: h i 


22. b. vadhyate, A ; na-ba, T ; C omits, d. avyaktaft ca, A ; mi-gsal-ba 
yan-iio, T. 

23. b. jnoya, A. c. stliito smi tritaye yantus, A; gsum-po hdir gnas 
hgro-ba, T. 

24. a. log-pa-las (viparyayad ?), T ; ‘ not believing \ C. b. sandehad 
apr(?bb?)isambbava, A; the-tshom-las dan mnon-hphyo-las, T; * doubt, 
excess \ C. 

2 >. a. log-pa (viparyayo ?), T ; e not believing C. d. mantavya, A. 

27. a. bhavan asaihdigdhan, A ; the-tshom-med dnos-rnams, T. c. the- 
tshom-med-pas (asamdehab), T. 

28. c. e.c,; ya6 caive^a, A ; gan-zhig grans de de nid ned (=yah sa ganah 
sa evaham), T. 
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OTrffaf q ft ftsfqtrq sff Wri' II II 

vfar infwRm uff^rr: 11 ^« n 
USSRt fq ^#*1 Hfr^pr^fwlfw: I 
faqfv^fuw fttfwro flrr ^R?n n ^ 11 

T^ft$wqqT?p u uurt f*r w ii ^ n 
OTfw 1% wqqt i 
uft wfi uuft# rrrfro^r%q q ii ^ ii 
fiqrro wft fqfq mw *sf q q i 
wftWFiftq qn*r *fN TOrmr ii ii 
q a^far uqTqqftr i 

?TW|q ¥j?P It ^ II 

rTTfawfafr qpRtq zstq^qTftrf q% i 

fqqif uwt ii ^ ii 


29. b. rab-rgyas rab-rgyas ma-yin-pahi (prativrddbapravrddhayoh), T. 

33. ab. pancaparvvan, A : de-ltar mkhas-kyis ma-rig-pa gnas-skabs Ina 
ni rab-thob-ste (—evam vidvan pancaparvam avidyam prapnoti), T ; 4 all the 
ignorant men in the world are united in five classes C. 

34. b. moha, A. d. T omits eva ; ity avagamyatam, Co. 

35. b. chen-por yaii ni (rnahaty api ?), T. c. e$a mabaho (one syllable 
short), A ; phyag-chen hdi-dag ni, T. 

30. o. visada, A. mi-6es mun-las gyur-pa ni (ajnatamisram), T. 
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wrt w^^fVrf 5 TfTO% h ^<s » 

#7TT ^ Wf ^ ^3R;*pR Tf | 

^yfk<fi«WHI«r WTT * 7 ^;^ II ^e: || 

SPIRR: mKri I 

?f?r f*mTg*ry 1 % 11 II 

fR ^Pff | 

WR^rlf^R ^RWt 1% | 

toot f^r^T irrcftfh tr^r^H h ^ u 

sfllpW # 1 % I 

sfi^m miTORr^rf% ^ n hs > ii 

ffH TpfarRI iRTRW: i 

,? RRre ^ TTSTO *T^*R y II || 

5RRRf*P^ TO TOT TOR TO y | 

tosto ^ 11 8 a 11 

37. c. sdug-bsnal gyur-pa-yi (duhkhabhute ?), T. d. bab-par-byed 
(abhinipatyate ?), T. 

38. a. srota, A. b. bya-ba dan ni rgyu nid dag (karyam karanam ©ya 
ca), T ; ‘ I am that which does ’, C. 

39. ity ebhi hetubbir, A ; rgyu hdi-rnams-kyis hdi (for hdir), T, b. 
jamasrotah, A ; skye-bahi rgyun-ia, T; * the stream of birth and death ’, C. 
o. hetvabhaya phalabhava, A ; rgyu med-pa-las hbras-bu med, T; 4 if this 
oause does not exist, the fruit also does not exist \ C ; hetvabhave, Co. (e.c.). 

40. a. yah-dag hgro-ba (samyaggatir), T ; c call this the right opinion ", 
C. c. rab-rgyas rab-rgyas-min (prativrddhapravrddhau), T. 

41. c. °javata, A. 
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wwf frorf qmmw i 

rfW^r WRTm oJWT^TfT || 8^ II 
wm^ fw^rrf^RTi i 

fNwiTR TrT% I! «i£ || 

wrrw*r srwrr: i 

fafa?R ?N?t faibr H 8^ II 

C 

mt TFTT^ ?T§7 %KT«IT^ *TT I 

fwff^f^nw *i?r?r *rw sth h #c h 
^w\ ferftrai ^rex^Tfew ^r ^ i 
tj^wpt farri^ 11 «<*, 11 

m HTR1W JTTC5J rm^ ft?F&P5[ I 

^rf^rarr w n y » n 

^irrs^twwT i 

Sl^f^ftW^lTlfrl srf^cf: II || 

WcST ^JTOtWTT^ I 

irfsg^wrfW ^ift n h 

femw^nr Hterc *rt f^N *f wfH 1 

w* ^ihi^ * ii ^ ii 


45. a. ity arade yathasastra, A ; de-ltar thub-pas bstan-bcos lta (evam 
munir yatbaia strain), T ; 4 then that Arada spoke according to the Saatras C. 

46. b. ligam, A. 

50. a. °sukham, A. 

51, d. gnas«pa-ho (vasitah), T. 

53. a. hriyamas tapa pritya (one syllable short), A ; dgah-ba de-yis 
phrogs-pa, T. 
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8 * uA. -- • * vcmm- it 

i ^wd wpr II 

^et% mit d *nsraR i 

'zpmi' H fURR! ^ ITOtfd 

<tos! pw fr d 

_*c 


-\ __<r> <~- 

RW OTTWrrT’R' 

%rw: II 

w « g w hr 
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54. d. dgah-bahi bde dan bral-ba (sxikhapritivivarjitam), T. 

55. Not in T. c. subhakrsnaih, A. 

66. b. e.c.; yo na rajyaty upekfjate, A; gan-zhig ohags-min btah* 
snoms^in (equivalent uncertain), T. 

57. b. ity api (rewritten and marked to show error) maninah, A ; zhes 
mnon-pahi ha-rgyal-gyis, T. c. sdug-bsnal zhi-phyir (°duhkhapra^amanad ?), 
T. 

58. b. brhatphaleh, A. c. brhatphalam, A ; chen-pohi dus-su (hbras- 

bu, Weller e.c.), T ; 4 because of life there being for a long time, it is called 
brkcitphala \ C. • 

59. b. do§ac charirinam, A; lus-skyes skyon-mams (do§am£charirajan ?), 
T ; ‘ he sees that to have a body makes faults *, C. c. bsam-gtan-la (dhyanam), 
T ; ‘ advancing further, he practises prajna and satiated separates himself 
from the fourth trance ’,0. d. °vinivarttaye, A, 

60. c. satprajfio, A ; 6es-rab-ldan de, T. 
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^rfcr wit ^ « 

'^FfiTVPTBBT^iiT Rfgng rclTTfl \ 

fT^TFRTfT: TOfs^HfwstfTT H ^ i| 

f^f^T#f?T i sCf?T WP II ^3 || 

twr f5r:^?fr ^p*ps h 

^cPtpqTTI faf^gp 1 

^fcT rWW: sjprErfsff wtfqirp || ^ |j 

*P?T B^f^rfWT | 

^ Wff ^ ^f^Fra?f?TXI^^ || ^ || 
-Jfsft'q^ssr gpr^ 'qXTSER;: I 

^ tT 39 fPPTTBT^ T$m ^ 11 $9 11 

sftr to w qften g fe^pJ ^ 1 
wth^«r w 11 $c H 

61. ab. yany asya tany, A ; lus hdi-la ni kha gan-du de-la yona-su- 
rfcog-pa-ste (==aarlre ’smin khani yatra tatra parikalpayan), T. 

62. a. akai$ag(?)atam, A ; nam-mkhar son-bahi, T. b. gzhan-du bio- 
ldan-gyis (=paratra budhah), T. 

63. a. kusale(correeted to la)svanyo, A: T omits tu. b. nivatya 0 A, 

d. akimcinya, A. 

6-±. a. iilkeva, A. c. nisrto, A ; hthon-pa-las (for la), T. 

''' c ' e '°’ Bohtlingk ; ruci, A. d. rtogs-par mdzod (pratibudhyatam ?). 
1 ; he who deeply believes should learn ’, C. 

6S. a. de-yi dam-pahi tshig hdi (idarii tasya ca sadvakyam), T. b. 

e. <. Bohthngk, grhltyti na vicarya ca, A ; mam-par dpyod-pa yah bzun-nas 
(equivalent uncertain), T. c. “prapta, A. 
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CANTO XII 

^?r r nv?ffw<i qm i 

* II ^ « H 

fw ipPTO*^ l 

*re? qfcnratapfe ^ ii <s° ii 

frapn - ^rfcr ur^rr frrcfw? ?f?r i 
HftfTO^p: x *rfwf?r ii || 
ng^«3f^rarr *r rrijfa i 
frefr urn to n h 

^SFTOT^fW*P TOTOfa *r II II 
1%rdT 1%rdi fatrwRw^TT i 

^fTcTOftJ ?r^ || <S 8 ii 

^IfdriN fmTTO^iRKT^ %rW ; I 

^^KRfW*rt *&fo qfrsfiW^' I 

wmanfa Mftarrtf *nimvm faspf 11 11 
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<SL 


69. a. gubpma, A. c. kj?etrajya(?sya or sva rewritten)syaparityad 
(one syllable short), A ; din-ges yons-su ina-btah-phyir, T ; * from non-abandon¬ 
ment of the cause-knower \ C. 

71. b. nimukta, A. 

72. a. e.c.; °ambuviharad, A ; chu me-las (for med-pas), T ; 1 when the 
season, soil, water, heat, wind are separated from it C. 

73. a. $at karmma 0 , A ; gan-zhig . .. las, T. 

74. c. atm anas tu sthiti yatra, A. 

75. a. gufc?matvac, A. c. tshe ni.. . kyari (a-yusag capi ?), T. 
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*r m-*VR i 

rTOT^rfn ^rm nriftsfWWt tm 11 
a#0yift 1% *m*T ^ SEfffT^r *T frraft I 
^^rrwr ^ h ^ « 

5 fFtWT^[ ITF 3 |%WrT«rr ylt i 

f%gw: ^ 55 r: II $><*. II 

w?r ^ *n wr^ ^r i 

nf? wr isnRwfsr ^rf?r «r \\ c. h 

wsrra srffr fwr i 

f^^rrftr wcr*tt*!fH srfrm 11 a 

^rlWT’Tt ?TWff TOTT*! WH I 

vj 'J x C 

HW^^?€TPTP?R^ fi^t fKTT^rrUT || ^ || 
sfh w*rr* 5[ faf^n- ^ g?TR w> i 

ifawre fT?T* vffmmw * a ^ 11 
fatrwar ^r i 

^Twnrrri <mrfa *r *r <^ 5 *m 11 c:« u 

77. c. nairggunyai, A; de-phyir yon-tan-med gyur-na (=tasmat safci 
nairgunye), T ; 4 since this guya remains ’, C. 

79. c. kasmad, Co. (e.c.) ; de-phyir, T ; * therefore \ C. 

81. c. bdag dan bral yah ses-pa ni (vinapy atmana jhanam), T ; ‘ to 
have knowledge without the atman , the atman then is the same as wood or 
stone ’, C. 

82. T omits b, c and d. d. krtsnam krtarh (followed by faint traces of 
two characters, rthatam ?), A ; ‘ what one does is then finality \ C. 

83. b. tuto^a sa, A. c. akrtsna iti, Hultzsch. 

84. b. udrakasma 0 (originally sya ?), A. c. atmagrahat tu, Cappeller. 
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w^rr 1 % i 

3 srrfcfi^T?cn: *t fan 11 c* 11 

WRTITTO^ #T#i TO I 

TO# #Stf?T TOTWTTO^ II || 

TOS fiOTTOTOTft# I 

fRTO# <TrTO^ *TT*T tffTOT II II 
Win KTO W?[ I 

#rlN^: TIT $^<TOI^TOTO II CC II 

to ftwnM to i 


**% *ITO II II 



WfK TT^^TOf^^TliwfN^: || <* 0 II 


85. a. °tvayo ddoaafi, A. cd. A omits avagraha ; hdu-Ses hdu-^ea-med 
bdag-min . . . thob, T ; * separating himself from abiding in reflection and 
non-reflection \ C. 

86. a. Suki-ime, A. b. hdu-ses hdu-6es-med-las gzhan (—samjn&sam- 
jnitvayoh param, omitting tatah), T. c. T omits iti. d. der ni re-hdod-med 
(tatra gatasprhah), T; Co. divides like T. 

87. a. tatreva, A. c. e.c.; suk#ma ’padvi, A; phra-zhin rno-ldan 
(suksma patvi), T. 

88. a. de-phyir (tasmac), T. e.c. Bohtlingk ; tam api, A. praptya, A. 
o. bodhisatvam, A. 

89. cd. rajar^e nagarl 0 , A. 

90. d. °viham(corrected to ha ?)ra°, A. 
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* * * flr?cr 3 r 

. 7 ., Iff 1 . 

mi * * -zfmt fugru w f^nc^rr it <? ? ii 

G\ ' v ** ' 

1 T%WT II II 



?rwtMh: ii e? n 

*fS^«FrWC*Sr W^VPUS^mOT I 
■f*SR<Tft«! rPTOWfaf W || £8 II 

v? n £^ 11 

^%%: U #5rffr^cRI5%: I 

ST^mWf || £** || 

91. A omits this verse and C puts it before verse 1)0. a. de-nas de ni 
siiar brten-zhiri (=tatas tatpurvam a&ritan), T. b. dban-po lna-yi dban-las 
kheiis, T. c. mun-pas bsnen-pahi brtul-zhugs-can (—tamahsam^rayavratinah), 
T. d. dge-slon lha-rnams nes (so Peking edition, des Weller) gzigs-so, T. 
4 The five bhik$us had gone there before him. He saw the five bhikgus, vir¬ 
tuously restraining all the senses, holding to the prohibitions, practising Ui-pas, 
dwelling in that penance grove C. 

92. a. parieopatasthur, A ; dge-slon de-rnams... he-bar-gnas, T. b. 
T omits irmmuk^avah and adds api (kyan) ; 4 knowing him with diligent mind 
to be seeking mok§a \ C. 

93. a. °manas, A. ab. prahvai vvinayanatapurttibhih, A ; rab-tu (for 
rab-dud or rab-btud) de-rnams-kyis ... mam-par dul-las rjes-su-hjug, T ; 
? in all humility . . . never separating themselves \ C. o. tadvam6a°, A ; 
dehi dban-gyi, T. d. ivaindriyaih, A. 

95. c. e.c.; vasani §&t kamaprepsur, A ; las ni thob-bzhed lo drug-tu 
(var$ani karmaprepsur), T ; ‘ tranquil (santa) and meditating in trance, 
so he passed six years J , C. 
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wmi to w wv i 

svtrim^t ii e$ ii 

^ PV K ▲ 

^5|TOTOVR I 

1 > 

H II n 

w fis rNt i 

^^^r # fPTT^- *pp; %n s ^^tpt h ee n 

TO 1 

wfNIr^f ^ ^TO^Tl'-^T II \°° II 

TO NHf foOTO *T tiro *T I 

TOH% TOT IRTKt TO^T ^ II ^ II 

?T ^rnff ^%*TTH W^rfTOT^THr^C: I 

^S^^TOr[.ll II 

^falTOT^TOFrl! TOT^TOnTTO I 
^ S 0 
xnOTTTO^ITOJ ^ TOJlfTOT: II ^ II 

f^rJfH: TTPTO TOf TO^TO^cr I 

TO.’^TOTOFSRf II || 


97. d. k?to bhavet, A ; byasgyur, T. 

98. ab. °&rl hladam, A. 

99. Not in C. b. mmedapiSitaSonitaib, A. 

tOO. c. bbavabhlkar (very like rur) imail, A ; srid-las hjigs-pa, T. 

101. d. sa vidhir ddhruvamh (anusvara added later), A ; de nes-pa yin 
(sa dhruvab, omitting vidhir), T. 

102. a. na caso durbbalenaptam, A. b, nua-pa med phyir gua hons- 
6ih (=na . .. Sakyam by agatadarah), T. 

103. a. skom-pas yons-bcer-zhm (°pipasapariklantali), T. b. asvatth- 
(corrected to sth)amasanah, A; ran-gnas raed-pabi sems, T. d. ldog-pa 
med-pa (^anividtab), T. 

104. a. gnas-pa htbob-pa-ste (samstbitih prapyate ?), T. 
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WrfaWTSF* | 

ii h 

^T*Tir^T^r: BfTW^ | 

w*m%i in: h ^ n 

fK': 3^fa<Tnf?ml7nR; h ^ <•$ 11 
wvft ^^T^fNT^rmTT s*%: ®w< \ 
^Tq^fT^T^^TfTOW^t: II \ «c: || 

*pr 3ffqTfqqiWT I 



wnri^rr^fN hti^tt ii \%o \\ 

faTHT IlflW SUPlTHTn qT*TCR n m || 
am rT^q^Fr prrR^qjw * ht*? i 
qtfqHTTff : II U 5 ? II 


107. ab. yam apa iti (one syllable short), A ; hcli ni thabs zhes, T. o. 
asu(? corrected to ha ?)rakarane dha(?I?)rah, A ; bzah-ba byed-la brtan-pa 
ni, T. 

108. a. nlrafijana 0 , A. d, tat aih dram aih, A; hgram-gyi Ijon-siri, T 
(see note in translation). 

109. b. devatair, A. 

110. ab. °6amkhojvalabhuja lila°, A ; snon-po, T. 

111. a. sa 6rarddka Q , A. b. °locanatpala, A. c. sirasa pratapaty 
enaih, A ; de-la mgo-yis rab-btud-nas, T ; ‘ she bowed her head at the 
Bodhisattwa’s feet \ C. 

112. e. bodhiprapto, A. 
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mil miw I 

sffTfoPR WTW TOI^tef: || || 

WrT ^ f^TORT cf Wf: W f*TW I 

fi fa*p* W mere: || ^8 H 



#SW3^f m$\ 3irrfm5Rn II ^ || 



^rNrt ^jsnftfRT: h ^ 11 

°N ^ 0 

2T2TT ^ <T TTWm ^«f?IWT 

r?f*TS W?J Htelt II ^0 II 


113. b. sarddha suyasasa, A; ran-gi grags bcas, T. c. dhaiye kabha- 
raikah, A; brtan-pa geig-pos bzun, T. d. 4a^amkarnnavadvardvayoh, A ; 
nus-gyur rgya-mtsho gilis-dag-gi (sa^akarnavayor dvayoh), T. 

114. b. jahruli, A ; dor, T. d. grol-ba-la (nirmuktau ?), T. 

115. b. 6advala°, A; rtsva hjam bkram-pahi (6Mvalakirna°), T. 

116. a. tadlna (corrected to tadarum), A. ab. padasvamena 0 , A; 
hgros-mnah-bahi dpe-med zabs-kyi sgra-yis (°vikramapadasvanenarmpamena), 
T ; 1 stepping like a lion (mrgaraja 0 ?), at every step the earth was shaken and 
moved *, 0. d. bhujagottama, A, 

117. b. mmahu nistanativa, A. c. rajani, A; shan-ba-ste, T. d. 
dhrtiva, A. hdod-pahi go-hphan mkhyen-pa riid (i^tam padam eva bhotsyase, 
or bhak^yase ?), T. 
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srsrr w&zft f^fNr 

wsfm f^t i 

mj ^ $tm 

WI fft fwi ufsrerftr || i {rz 

. *s _ *s.. ,„ „ ♦ . ^_ 

rWT VfvimFrtM ^r^rf- 

’sawgvpsnro ^rR^m i 
ssauftnit 

H $> it || 

cfcr: H TR^R^i^EJ^rTR 

5 f mfi* iqR^rr ^ d(^r<i || I 

rmi T^RTRl 

Rrfrrt ?T WTO *T xrf^rw: I 


<SL 


€RT*% *RRfn fHf^rTT?^ || ^ || 

fft *ito ^T^i: tf*tt II ^ II 


118. a. caya(very like ^ajpaiiktayak, A; khug-rtahi pluen-ba-manis, 
T ; 4 five hundred blue kites in flocks ’, C. cd. vanta vay(?v?)ayah tvam, 
A ; rlun-mams . . . hgro-ba-sfce khyod-kyis (yanti vayavas tvam), T. 

119. a. sa stutas, A ; yan-dag bstod-pa, T. b. lco-ga-las (labakat), T. 

120. a. payankanu(corrected to ma)kampyam, A. d. tavat, A; ji- 
srid, T. 

121. a. divokaso, A. b. vavasire na (corrected on margin to na), A ; 
gnas-par rna-gvur (na vavasire, to vas, ‘ dwell' !), T ; * one and all the beasts 
and birds were quiet and uttered no sound at all \ C. d. krtatmane, A; 
gdan mdzacl, T. 
















CANTO XIII 


(TfwfMtOT arfflfhl Hwf | 

rnfurfat ipr^q wrft^ *nr : it \ n 

IT JR^tT €t% Tjwsnc rlf^ | 

^SWWRlfMMfei 1&C* wm ^TTl^RTf^ II ^ II 



*r*r# f^mi 


<Tf^ fTT§°f TOtoZRT* II 3 II 

si x 



fMtfirw % *R# fw^: || H II 


1. a. tasmaya. krta° (three syllables short), A; der ni rnam-par-thar- 
phyir dam-bcah mdzad-pa-na, T; 1 2 3 4 established every firm vow that he would 
accomplish the path of liberation \ C. b. rajar$iva£a°, A. o. tratropa 0 , A. 
d. der ni... gyar-te (divides tatra=asa), T. 

2. a. ya kama°, A. d. mok§adviyam, A; thar-pahi dgra-bo, T; 
‘ hating those who strive for liberation *, C. 

3. b. e.c.; A, T and apparently C omit the avagraha. a. papracchur 
ena, A. d. vaco bhyuthasa (meant for bhyuvaca ?), A ; tshig mnon-par- 
smras, T. 

4. a. imi6cayadharmma bibhrata, A ; nes-pahi go-oha-mams gzun-zhin 
T. b. bsdogs-byas-nas (‘making ready’, ?vigajya), T; ‘grasping’, C. o. 
jigl^uc aste, A. d. gan-phyir . . rnam-par-hgyur (yasm&d ... vik&rab), T, 

10 
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<SL 


snrfH 

T%W HHTST ¥ fn ^ qrf # ST II % |( 

rrsrcw^ *r i 

WmxfR mfttvm *H trf 7V?fk*l ^TfWT^f: II II 

m i ^ ’yfNnr srt 5 ! w \ 

#POT^ *RW HWRT^ II $ II 

*m mi 7 ® gfawrsFnsi vrf f?r<ft| *twr tw i 
fw^r w q ^rrgtTTO ^?{ nno a ^ a 

^frnr Ht: ^TR St^T I 

finfN w\4 mnwff h ^ u 

tot f% fa*dgn*i ?fwt 
«rrl%rr: i 

3TTTO TT^rfWf% f^JT% 

aww ii v a 


5. a. yadi hr(?hya?)sau, A. c. Dunyas vato 'yam, A. 

7. b. kun-tu rmons-par byed-pahi mdah lna-rnams bzun-nas (==sariimo- 
hakaran 6aran panca grhltva), T. 

8. a. munim atmasaiiitham, A ; thub-pa . . gdan-la bzhugs-pa-la, T. b. 
arid-pa hkhor-bahi (— bhavasamsarasya), T. c. savya, A. brduns-naa 
(vihatya ?), T. 

9. a. utigtha, A. c. bane£ ca (gap for three missing characters) vinlya 
lokan, A ; mdah dan rachod-sbyin-rna?ns-kyis hjig-rten pham-byas-nas(=text, 
but vijitya for vinlya ?), T. d. lokan paran prapnuhi, A ; hjig-rten-dag-nas 
• • • go-hphan thob-par mdzod, T; 4 practise fighting, alms, happiness and 
power(?); moderating-subduing (vinlya) everything in the world, thereafter 
obtain the joys of a heavenly birth \ C. 

10. a. yasasyo, A. d. bhaikgyakam, A. 
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<§L 


vm fwfi *TT Wf^WTH I 

wfivom ms w 

li u « 

^r: U ^Ffaf I 

U #% git fa? ^TcT || ^ H 

rrff^wgl^’B: ^ mi wT*m u4 %%sw: i 
fwW^i 4 w^T%to ^fr^Tfa ii ^ ii 

sjifajpttsfa fcujwt i 

sit rrmm f*rcreni mv *6&m $*rr ft*; icrnsr li^ii 
rtfm^ ^i%sfcr *r fang# w* ^rm ^ i 

?rM f^WT^ HT^^TTTftcnS 3jM»TT^ II ^ II 

nfH f%#r ^ftsf^r w^itwi ^ i 

^ fastTOOT rT%^r «rF5 SIT^r^t ^ SR? *T W ll^ll 
fiwr^r ^TTffrr xpornir *t *rrfq I 

WPlt^Wh ^TTT*ITrn«T •T7TT3•irfa II ^ II 


11. a. noti^hasi, A. d. surpp(?yy?)ake, A ; surbaka-la, T. 

12. a. pr$tah> A ; reg-pa, T ; * just touched as by a breath of wind 
C. c. chantanur, A. 

13. a. uti^ha, A. d. cakravakesv api, A ; hah-pa-rnams-la bzhin-du, T. 

15. c, vii?aj§ada, A. 

16. b. deyaSvi §ainbhu3, A; bde-hbyun iha yah, T. d. &arah sa eva, 
Gawronski. 

17. a. ayarn narhasi, A ; hdi hos-pa ma-yin-zhih, T. b. rato niyogarh, 
A; ... sbyor-ba (two syllables short, niyogam), T ; ‘ it is not by means of 
...these three daughters of mine % C. o. asyai(? for sau)myaik, A; 
zhi-ba ma-yin, T. 
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wmK wnns m* wiN 






♦ W*tg: 





wwmt ^TW?«k?TkTT| 3 f 11 ^ h 

WnPUSRT WT^rrmsRFrr^rlT^T^ ^SWiR | 



_ M L* \ 

II ^ II 


18. b. e.c.; vighnam same ^akyannine ciklr$an, A; 6akya thub-pa-h 
bgegs ni mftam-por byed hdod-po (vighnam same, or samam, 6akyamune6 
cikir$an), T. c. sna-tahogs bsam-pa (nanaiayiiS ?), T. d. e.c. ; (pariyuh) 
valadruma 0 , A ; ^ih-rtse Ijon-6m-rtse gsum-mdun (two syllables in excess, — ?), 
T ; 4 grasping lances, holding knives and swords, grasping trees C; sara°, Co. 

19. a. T omits aSva (reading varahamfna& ca ?). d. dan gsus-pa che-ba- 
maras (mahodara^ oa ?), T ; ‘ some with great bellies and long bodies C ; 
kr^odaras ea, Windisoh. 

20. a. e.c. Lttders and Kern; ajamusaktha, A; brla-rnams piis-mohi 
bar-dn (ajanusakfcha), T. b. dra$tra°, A. o. kabandhahasta, A ; ken-rus 
gdon-can, T ; ‘ some with faces that had neither heads nor eyes 5 (or * without 
heads, eyes (var. breasts), or faces ’), G. 

21. a. tamraruna, A; thal-skya-mams, T; * some became ash-earth 
colour y , C, o. hphons hphyah-niams (=lambasphico, Weller amends to 
hphren hphyah-rnams^text), T ; * some with mountainous lumps on their 
backs C. glah-pohi rna-bahi rna-ba-rnams (varanakarnakarnaS), T. 

22. b. dhumra, A. ljan-khu dkar-po-rnams (harayah sita6 ca), T. c. 
sbrul-gyi sam-thabs-rnams (vyalantarasahga 0 ?), T. 
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sthPOTT tflWSTra fa^IWUirT: I 

utWNriuw 11 ^ n 



ICfSTOT II II 





rrsrr^ i 


fa^TPfiTSOTTsr %wrw^r% 11 ^ a 

3 ifwui%w srW^pt *p^i fwfcj i 
f¥f ifewi? ^%HT 3 f 3 ^TW ?RTTO: || ^ || 
^Nfw '^w: uu^Trfrfaw^r tif^rrf to: i 
fsrssMN farrNrare wjfsWrf trftxTOTO: 11 ^ 11 
UTW ^ ^TR ^Twiwshr ^ pofnRH I 
* ifwft JT^swIN f%W' II^CH 

f%W#t ^T^^?t%TORT ^ ^a? WT TOT^: I 

^ farTUr* TTf%: U? ^ *HJS[f*rt UgSTT: II ^ || 


23. Not in 0. b. dram^tra 0 , A. c. vihaihgamai ca, A ; bya-yi mig-can- 
mams, T. 

24. a. ral-pa dan byi-bo-rnams (dikhino ’tha mupda ?), T. b. rajvam- 
bara, A; gos dmar-roams, T. d. 1 Some snatching men's lives * (vayohara4 
ca ?), C. 

25. b. e.c. Cowell; apuplutire, A ; C and T ambiguous. 

26. a. bhramayan triteulam, A. b. e.c. Ltiders ; kagcid va (or dha) 
pusphurja, A ; T ambiguous. 

27. b. e.c. Cowell; tam bodhimulam, A ; byan-ehub seins-dpah de-la 
(tam bodhisattvam), T; c surrounded the bodhi tree \ C. c. ‘ Others again 
wished to eat him up * (jighatsava4 ca ?), C. d. bharttu nniyogam, A. rab- 
tu-skyon-bar byed-pa-ste (pratipalayantah ?)> T. 

28. a. prek$ya, A. c. na dyo cakaie, A; na-inkhah gsal-ba ma-yin, T. 

29. a. visvag, A. b. reju nna, A. c. e.c. Cappeller; vitatara ratri (or 
tre, top of letter cut off), A; mtshan-mor... rgyas gyur-la (vitatana r&trau ?), T. 
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ilfMt *fRT HfTIjS^TOTOW I 

HTT ufo stl^lTif%^T ^f*n: .t I ^ II 

^iTfwsnr f^rynisng bu^ hjitttt ♦ i 

jrtifWT *TTO JTJ^TTTO^nj ^ II $M 

rT^ftRp f#BT?TO BTFOd^T I 


II ^ II 



<3Wf To TO fwrf HTTO3I Klf§: I 

rj •rrfq- Bsft fTOTT TO TO ll^ll 



BTTTOT 


BTO TO I 


4h. IWTlT^ BT*2f %BT rRPT^TO *rfH TOT II ^8 II 
%N^^^rfTOMTO- 


#NfT?I^T iMww I 



towto: fer tot to: h ^ # 

ftsr^wri b TOfa^* : bt%b ^ '^rciwr. i 

fro$ 4l(%fa3r *nrf$: ^3<rr^T%«r 11^^11 


30. a. chos-dag hdzin-paln (dharmadhara^ or °bhrta6), T. b. malia- 
raunir, A. °manah, A. 

31. a. Suddhaddhivasa, A. b. °artham iva pravrttah, A ; don-du mnon- 
par-zhiigs-pa-mams, T, c. °kampa, A. 

32. c. dharmmatmabhi lloka 0 , A. d. antarik$arii (anusvara added 
later), A ; na-mkhah-dagJa, T. 

33. a. dharmmavis tu (one syllable short), A; ckos-kyi cho-ga, T. d. 
gavam, A. 

34. cd. senan taddbairya 0 , A. 

35. a. calamnnaika 0 , A. ab. °jihva tik^nogradraih^tra, A ; mche-bahi 
rfcae-mo-rnamB mo, T. 
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?nsw ^rf* f fa ii h 

%f^ff^nPEI feTOP^ 

T^t i 

^3 : WSTT? tffWTCT§Nf 

^ f^^xrr^ij h 11 



^ ^ptfrg: ^ tqfiWb 11 h ii 

Mr TOtqft ftWR^i *t&wi WW*TPW | 

W«TO%3T fTWgHPTTWmT W || 8 ° II 
Z$tf^W- ^TWOTC I 

^#fr<^TTOt a&Wrll^ uffa: II 8^ II 





• II 8^ II 


^RRT WfMfaW II 83 II 

si Vi sj A 


37. a. roSci(poss.ibly corrected to dra)vivrttadr 9 tis, A; khros-pas Ita- 
byed mam-hgyur-zhin, T. b. tasmai mudam, A ; hdi-la dbytig-pa, T. d. 
puramdarasyaiva, A. 

38. a. samuddamya, A ; gyen-du hphyar-ba, T. 

39. e. e.c. Cowell; ca narapetuh, A. 

40. c. de ni hphans-pa (tan mukta 0 ), T. 

41. c. °kandarana, A. d. hjig-rten hjig-tshe (lokatyaye), T. 

42. a. pratikiryamanam, A; rab-tu-rnam-bphans-pahi, T. d. °var§am, 
Bohtlingk. 

43. b. nipatyamanaih, A ; phab-pa, T. 
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BUDDHACAR1TA 


* fl , *TOr B ?R0^ *! SPK^flfw^ *$8 88 1 
^tQTWk ^rfftw %f! ^f8TW3WtlTi I 
?rf^F5% ^r ii «yt 11 

^ptt fafetorb?! *mr® g fawm i 
^t#Nwt3#t wtt^ <ph}*!rsfa ^rm ww 11 11 

xt^wpeN g g*¥)r ^ /faj: i 

^wnc^df^TOiF^r wf^rnfN yftero 11 hv ii 
f^PEft^rsn^r: jtch-itc ^§t w yffaiftonit *nd$ i 
#OTH*fiTUt f%TC W?T *1*: II 8 C II 

«N ^ =h _, . . . , „ , 

Wt g SRWW^FfT 

xjjg *npp fw I 

wnr rTfrfem *T rf^t 

wrafl^Tt gflrfwn*! ii 8£, ii 

^dl|tvi lrfW3 *U sJl Pf^I 

«rt^ ^5 ^TJTTW^i: ■#?! ^vftirf^g II y^o II 

44. a. rnam-par-skyugs-pa-ste (—vijagaruh), T ; nirjagaruh, Bohtlingk. 
d. na sasvasu nnoteasrjur, A; son-ba ma-yin dbugs-min, T. 

45. a. varidharan, A ; chu-hdzin chen-po . . . gyur-nas, T. 

46. a. vape, A ; gzhu-la, T. nihato, A; bkod-pa, T. d. durmmarsa- 
jgiaByaiya, A. 

47. b. e.c. Kem and Bohtlingk ; tasthau nayaty eva, A; nam-mkhar 
gnas-6in (nabhasy, or viyaty), T. 

48. c. so praptakalo, A ; des ni hdod-pa rqa-thob, T. 

49. b. kela mohacittam, A ; thugs ni rmons-par byed cea grags, T. 

50. b. °vad dhi (or vi) dhaki^uh, A ; bzhin bared bdod-pas, T. e. tatreva, 
A. d. fier-gnas dpal bzhin-du (=Myam ivopasthitam), T. 
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»r#f *rro *far frorcrew1 

far^TB TOWrfsPTR ti \ ii 

mSjfSTOcRTO' 5 ® n%jsl*?w IOT^ I 
^ h #p?f sfr wrftfa iw ii«^ii 

wu wrfM'fs fajgyt* * i 

TT#t ^ fTWFTW^N W WrT ilft^Tftf: 11*3 II 

^rt wit^ wf^w; **% i 

gfM <r^w ^ *T=fTO ^T^rmT^ 11 *8 11 

wnw%«r: nf^iqr^^t wr *rt ?N gfafws i 

CRT CRT *PR: TOR TOR WT^ WTT: 11**11 

*Jff cTrT folfa^STO Mw^rf *TOR*R | 

5wr%TO *nt hwt ii *< ii 

*TN 35PR -^fit% STR *fi| I^TOTrrmTO ^ W I 
rERT Wtqfm f% HWTWT*II *$ II 
WauWR s^Ej: IRUTTOt 3pTR fRTO^ I 

^rowrf^TO^ «r <%* ii *c: ii 

51. a. gurwi, A. udyamayan tatha 0 , A. 

52. a. tarakjusiha 0 , A. 

55. a. cat(?bh?)uravan, A: nam-thag skad, T. b. vidrudruvu6 ( A. 
ljthig-pa fiid-du gyur-pa-sfce (eva viliiyire 1), T. 

65. a. “ganebhyo, A. d. sasara, A ; bdud-mams .. . byer-ba-bo (‘ the 
Maras dispersed ’,=?), T; ‘ all the Maras were exceedingly dejected’, C; 
1 aroused in his mind (or, their minds), melancholy increased and he (or they) 
became angry ’, FP; mamara, Bohtlingk ; Sahara, Kern. 

56. c. dfstvaraaye, A. 

58. a. jvalana, A. d. vyavasam eijah (one syllable short), A; hdis ni 
nan-tan, T. 
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BUDDHACARITA 


ftrwt mz srarr ^rr mi% i 

'USTTW sff^rwfcT rtrpm rWf^Tf^^ *WC%* II II 
3RTC ff f rm 

«jfcr ^Tfa ?TTC^ I 

/■v .._. <r- »— .-.... .♦ 

FHtoR: Pfi^R 

5£JT%iT ^R ^ §ifT II i° II 

? r qfa*TR ^wrirt KPuf^i i 

^TT’^tTf TTlrf^RRRi II ^ II 

R Rt% ^ffw fHFT* WPmf^^frT RJ 5FPT I 
H ^fspR: STtofarT R RT^ Vi SRt II ^ II 

rHWT^ rr^: WRU^to fw>? w i 
1(TW fR^pTfatf R RT*{ IWl^TOWlN ^ffa: II $$ II 

r rrttr^ R#r% wr ^^TT^f^rpm i 
w^ RKfem vmv g RmT^ ii it 

tRTftnfir §*ir«Hu<*4^ cM'jwr: i 

m^Rt RtfRTZR Wf?r ^pSrtr: n ^ » 


59. b. yad ya va daya, A. c. noccliasyati, A ; ldaii ma-yin, T. d. 
tamasy, A. °rasmih, A. 

60. c. nasya sadhyan (possibly meant for nasty asadhyan), A; bsgrub-pa 
ma-yin., . med, T. 

62. b. toimena, A ; zhi-bas (Ramona), T. d. pranaste, A. 

64. a. mahoghe, A. c. pravattah, A. d, ka6 cinna(rewritten)yet, A; 
su-yi sems-pa byed, T. T omits tu ; tasya nu, Korn. 

65. a. veryavigadha 0 , A ; brtan-pahi... brtan-pa, T. c. dharmma- 
pradata (two syllables short), A ; chos-kyi hbras-bu ster-pa-po, T. 
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wr itwrflr jftwrtro wt *r%nr i 

fww m *fTRwr wR^TOt , gi%?ft: ii^ii 
^TTf^T ff w ^ifa Sffllfa fTOT^ ^T 5 f: | 

wi% <TRTl%pjRfR¥ ^nqr n$*r *p n ^ ti 

WT ff ^TTfMlRFTTO m$7\ TpfjT NT3TT I 
qitKjnt&iltfm ff if R^t %*f WrtfRR%cT Rfrsf ll^crn 
?P*rr i^TT : 'anffsri TTT ^SffT^T rTR RTT *TO | 

^ ^frttrrt #r% froRrotfa ii ^e. ii 

rTrr: * ITW ^ To fl^r 


*r?Tf % ^ f^WTOrTTR I 

SPTPT RTCT fRR«Tf WfTt^rn: 

tfRTO^ II II 

RrTRWr fRWtePTO Rtw I Ml^^i ^TT | 
f^W' R^IR <TrTTSI$ m 



• 19^11 


66. c. nopapannam (anusvara added later), A. 

68. a. nabhi vvasudha 0 , A. b. pararaena, A. d. refiam samadhe 
vviea yo sya (gap for two missing characters), A ; gan-zhig hdi-yi tih-he-hdzin- 
gyi 6ugs bzod-pahi, T ; ‘ able entirely to bear the wonderful resolution ’, C. 

69. a. krtha (visarga added above line) sokam, A; khro-bar (rosam, 
krodham), T. c. visrambhitum, A. d. kim padam at(?bh?)yupemi, A • 
rgyags-par mhon-par-ner-hgro-zhih (=text, Weller conjectures hgro oi=kiih 
madam), T. 

70. b. prekija, A. o. matodyamah, A; hbad-pa bcom-zhih, T. d. 
e.c. Bohtlingk ; vihanyase, A; T ambiguous. 

71. a. gatapaharea, A. d. dgrar-gyur dgra-bohi dpuh (dvi^atl dvhjac- 
camuh, or amend to dgra-gyis dgra-bohi dpuh--text), T. 



















§L 
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BUDDHACARITA 


^tf?T ^qrltTO 

3Rm T^RTTOi Wm \ 

wm ^r^srcnir w*r*%[ 

fare*? TO II ^ || 

xfn *nrfawt *nrar TOten®: n % ^ ti 


72. c. cakase, A. d, pu$pavar§a, A. A and T add the following 
spurious verse :— 


Tathdpi pdpiyase nirjite gate 

diiah praseduh pmbabhau nimJcamh | 


Divo nipettir bhuvi puspavr$tayo 
rardja yoseva vikalma$d nUd |) 


b. praseduh, A. o. 0 vprtfcye, A. 
Colophon : °kavye asva 0 , A. 
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CANTO XIV 

rTrft fWr^T ^ ^ I 

w<wr$ fating: ^ 11 ^ 11 

^aprWci nr®r fwipw^J i 

w: m*t ii ^ h 

^npriwi 5 m ^towiP^iw i 
sfa ^rwrwrf% wnrT^wf^ 11 ^ it 
spT wm * *af ^ m% fTT^mfvri i 
?Trr: *mm WT IW^: II 8 II 

3 i% ^T 5 ft<^PT fdT^r-ar *sj faptf: I 
^ivr: ^ ^tsir VlrwfTT ^TSR^rf || ^ || 

• nfii w*?mw ^ f»wtr«Hw: i 

^€Mf*r*TV: wrv 3 Cf?T f*T*Pr: || ^ II 

1. b. vairyena oa 6amana oa, A ; brtan dan zhi-ba-yis, T. c. para- 
marthamm vi°, A. 

2. b. uttamah (oorrected to uttamam), A. 

3. ab. nama bhyutas, A; che-ge-ino bdag min hdi ni. . . hphos-te 
(amuko(?) ‘bam ayam nama oyutas), T. d. n(originalIy s?)a8mari(?S.?)nu°, A. 

5. a. krtveham Bujanotsarggam, A ; raii-gi skye-bo bor-nas ni (omitting 
iha, or read hdir for ni), T. b. kriya, A ; bya-ba-rnams, T. c. atrana, A, 

6. a. sniaratas, A. 
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BUDDHACARITA 


%% wt ^TCj: TOTCJWlf W* II O II 
rTrTCrR ¥ f^#*T I 

fafarw terrii ^ fM% ii is 

%rqfH ^ toctsot ii e 11 

<pfnqrafcf: mf^rt wf^i <^ff?Ti? i 
lrf?TW f^fw^ II {* II 
tow jrffTw^ ?rc% i 

ifNpfT *TrT || ^ II 
xrr^ mfm %fa^3#ralT*rR i 

Wrftrei is ^ ii 

TO! M^ftmmxxT^ II m II 

1 ’afw i 
ii ii 

^ f T ^CW : ^trT^T^TfH^T%U!- I 

^fa q- TO T ■sfN wr 3^ fa3R5T*ft n ^ ii 


7. a. dviti tv agate (one syllable short), A ; gfiis-pa byuh-ba-na, T. 

8. d. iva rmmale (one syllable short), A; dri-ma med-pa, T. 

10. a. duskrtakarmmani, A ; sdig-pahi las-can-rnams, T ; ‘ the 
livers ’, C. c. ime nye, A. 

11. a. upapanna, A. c. duhkhai bahuvidheh, A. 

13. b. ayamkumbhJsv, A. cd. keci di(oorrected to ddi ?)pto@v, A 

14. ab. nyodram§trair bhak?ante darunaih svabhih, A. 

15. a. ked daha° (one syllable short), A. c. aSipatravana, A. 
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7i ffnow wffkqff^TOT \\ \$\\ 
iw mfsfti w iff i 

wsr ii ^ ii 

^nr^r^H ®<m % ^ *as^fwn i 
'StTOTp U fawfaf mifrl IW^fa II II 
vufttfrrrr *m mtnranfw 1 
VTOfpn* *RT% 5fi1raTf^T^J^% II II 
3reH vprwfap trcirg: spfwt wu i 
^ ftp[ TO^fkWfTT W II II 



ffreirchflr f%f^T^rg^xr^r'€nrf^: h ^ n 


16. c. duhkhe nipipadya (one character torn off, and one syllable short), 
A ; sdug-bshal-na yah rnam mi-smin (so Peking edition, snxrin Weller), T. 
d. karmmabhim va(corrected on margin to r ddha)rita6avah, A. 

17. b. duhkhani varttaye, A ; sdug-bshal bzlog-pahi don-ched-du, T. 

18. c. asvadah, A. kara (top of this character and all next one tom 
off) sukham anv api, A ; bde-ba phra-mo (ma Weller) yah byed-dam, T. 

19. b. kala^atmabhih, A ; sdig-pahi bdag-ftid, T. 

20. a. yady eva, A; gal-te de-lfcar, T. c. skyen-par khrag ni skyug-pa 
hid (vameyus turnam rudhirara ?), T. d. Half of syllable rmma tom off, A. 
A and T add the following spurious verse here :— 

Sdrlrebhyo *pi duhkhebhyo ndrakebhyo manasvinah | 

Anaryaih salm 8amvd8o mama kfcchratamo mataJi |j 
d. krcchu(?)tamo, A. 

21. a. ime nyeb, A. b. °vi^y(or p)anda°, A ; rnam-gyo-las, T. c. 
vicitrayam, A. d. tapa£vinah, A. 
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BUDDHACARITA 


<SL 


*\ ♦ » 4 »s 

^Fri otw ^psrt ■romirrc n 9 ? is 

^rsPRWtOTrarri sprotemraWsaTi i 

\ji \j 

^^n^PTR to n ^ 11 

^TfJR 3T3r^TTl^T WfamSTO I 

^TOlfaWw || ^8 II 

*s> •>. ♦ +* «V 

Hw^TcTi I 

q-<w<lr<tTO TTT^^TfTt^ * ii ^ II 
WT! wmfs TOT 3TCRTWw I 
imwmv wwmi^ vm ^%cr^T$: a ^ h 
^WTOTT %sT I 

fw^r% f*r<Twt% sptcj *j*g% mn* h 11 

wrmrfw 1 

pfT 11 || 


22* a. °dantartlia, A. b. ehags-pa-las-sam (ragad api), T. 0 . krpa 
(gap for missing letter) yatra, A ; gan-du snih-brje-bar, T. 

24. d. °pS3mbhih, A. 

25* a. satsn py, A. b. vi(one character tom off)$atah, A ; khyad-par- 
ldan (vi&^avat), T. 

26. c. lalasamsthais, A; skam-gn&s-mams-kyis, T. d* e.c.; prapya 
revai(these two characters marked for error)taretaraih, A ; phan-tshun-du 
ni rab-phrad-nas (=itaretaraih prapya), T; prapyante cetaretaraih, Co.; 
tapyante, Cappeller. 

27. ab. tatha oe(two characters torn off)tsarya°, A; ser-snas ... hdi- 
rnams de-bzhin-du, T. 

28. cd. °janitai dnhkhaih pldyate, A. 
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^rw wstw i 

*?rw ^ nr# hT# ti ^ 11 

^ wr%r m wr i 
wm ii ii 

«TT^iTO I 

grnrw *r^% fwwifa srto« ^ 11 


<SL 


29. A and T transpose this and the next verse, b. sukarmnaabhih, A ; 
ran-gi las-rnams-kyis, T. d. pravrddhani, A ; bor-bahi, T; * impure food 
and thrown away C. 

30. ab. jam(two characters torn off )atsarya( bottoms only of these 
letters preserved)sye° } A ; ser-snahi. .. 3es-na, T. 

31. ab. narakapakhye garbha(one character torn off)jne, A; dmyal-ba 
dan mtshuim-pahi mhal min, T. 


11 










APPENDIX. 

The Buddhacarita and the Fo pen hsing chi eking . 

The following table gives the verses of the Buddhacarita which are quoted 
in the Fo pen hsing chi ching , with references to volume III of the TaishS 
Issaikyo edition of the Chinese Tripitaka and to Beal's translation in The 
Momantic Legend of Sdkya Buddha :— 


Buddhacarita. 

Fo pen hsing 
chi ching. 

Beal. Remarks. 

i, 82, 83, 84, 85ab 

701a, 12-19 

62 

ii,2 

702a, 10-11 

64 The following gdthd possibly 

reproduces ii, 5. 

ii, llab 

702b, 7-8 

omitted. 

ii, I3ab 

702b, 9-10 

omitted. 

ii, 17 

692c, 1-2 

54 

ii, 26cd 

712c, 1314 

92 Correspondence not quite 

certain. 

ii, 27cd 

712c, 15-16 

92 

iii, 30 

720b, 20-21 

109 

iii, 55 

723b, 4-5 

118 

iii, 57 

723b, 14-15 

119 

iii, 59bcd 

723b, 22-23 

119 

iv, 9, 11, 12 

726a, 24-29 

omitted. Correspondence incomplete 
and uncertain. 

iv, 64 

726c, 17-18 

125 

iv, 70 

727a, 1-2 

125 

iv, 86 

727a, 13-14 

126 Correspondence probable, 

not certain. 

iv, 89 

727a, 19-20 

126 

v, 18, 19 

724b, 16-19 

121 

v, 38 

724c, 28-29 

omitted. 

v, 64, 65 

729a, 8-11 

130 Different version of 65d. 

v, 71 

731a, 14-15 

134-35 

vi, 10 

733c, 25-26 

140 Correspondence of second 

line not clear. 

vi, 11 

734a, 17-18 

141 

vi, 16cd, 17ab 

735a, 24-25 

143 

vi, 27 

735b, 26-27 

omitted. 

vi, 46, 47, 48 

736a, 7-12 

omitted. Different version of 48 cd } and 
seven verses, not found in 
Buddhacarita , added. 

vi, 54, 55 

736c, 17-22 

omitted. 

vi, 61 

738a, 7-8 

145 

vii, 2 

745a, 18-19 

153 Pdda b omitted. 

vii, 7ab, 8ed 

745b, 14-16 

154 
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Buddhacarifca. 

Fo pen lising 
chi ching. 

Beal. 

Remarks. 

vii, 18 

746b, 10-11 

omitted. 


YU, 21 

746b, 20-21 

156 


vii, 27 

746c, 9-10 

157 


vii, 38 

747o, 10-11 

omitted. 


vii, 58 

748a, 26-27 

161 


viii, 2 

738b, 22-23 

146 


viii, I lab 

738c, 23 

147 


Yiii, 13ab 

738c, 24 

147 


viii, 35 

740c, 23-24 

omitted. 


vjii, 42cd, 43at) 

741b, 11-12 

150 


viii, 54 

740b, 24-25 

omitted. 


viii, 69 

741c, 29 ; 742a, 1 

omitted. 


viii, 71 

742a, 22-23 

omitted. 

Correspondence probable. 

\ . . 

■i 


not certain. 

viii, 72 
viii, 76 

743b, 22-23 

omitted. 


744b, 16-17 

151 


viii, 84 

744c, 11-12 

151 

Last pad a differs. 

ix, 6 

743b, 24-25 

162 


ix, 22 

749b, 4-5 

163 

First line differs. 

ix, 41 

750a, 7-8 

164 


ix, 47 

750a, 28-29 

165 


ix, 53 

750b, 25-26 

165-66 


ix, 62 

760c, 18-19 

166 


ix, 71 

751a, 21-22 

167-68 


ix, 82 

751o, 3-4 

168-69 


x, 15 

760a, 18-19 

181 


x, 24 

760c, 6-7 

182 


xi, 9 

761c, 14-15 

183 

Correspondence exact for 
first pada only. 

xi, 10 

761c, 16-17 

omitted. 


xi, 12 

761c, 20-21 

omitted. 


xi, 13 

761c, 18-19 

omitted. 


xi, 17 

762a, 11-14 

omitted. 


xi, 32 

762b, 15-16 

omitted. 


xi, 34 

762b, 21-22 

omitted. 


xi, 35 

763b, 3-4 

omitted. 


xi, 57 

763b, 12-13 

183 


xi, 59abc 

763b, 21 

184 

Following line in Chinese 
entirely different from xi, 
59 d. 

xi, 67 

763c, 19-20 

184 


xi, 72 

764b, 15-16 

omitted. 

Last pada differs slightly. 

xi, 73 

764c, 4-5 

185 


xii, 3 

752a, 12-13 

170 


xii, 15 

753a, 23-24 

omitted. 


xii, 65 

754c, 25-26 

omitted. 

Last pada differs slightly. 

xii, 75 

755b, 16-17 

omitted. 

xii, 83 

757b, 9-10 

omitted. 
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Buddhacarita. 

Fo pen hsing 
chi ching. 

Beal. 

xii, 120 

778b, 22-23 

207 

xiii, 5, 6 

779b, 9-14 

omitted. 

xiii, 28cd, 29bcd 

787b, 26-27 

222 

xiii, 32 

787c, 8-9 

222 

xiii, 30 

787c, 28-29 

223 

xiii, 65 

790c, 11-12 

omitted. 

xiii, 58 

788c, 5-7 

224 

xiii, 61, 62, 63 

788c, 8-14fl 

omitted. 

xiii, 64 

788c, 19-20 

omitted. 

xiii, 65, 66 

788c, 146-18 

omitted. 

xiii, 67 

788c, 21-22 

omitted. 
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FOREWORD 


In accordance with the intention expressed in the preface 
to the first part I give here an explanation of the contents 
of this part. The translation covers the whole of the first 
fourteen cantos, supplying the lacunae of the Sanskrit text 
from the Tibetan translation, for Whose correct interpreta¬ 
tion I rely on the Chinese paraphrase. For the understanding 
of these passages missing in the Sanskrit I am heavily indebted 
to Dr. Weller’s pioneer version and trust that in the few 
points where I differ from him my rendering is an improvement, 
not a darkening of counsel. 1 The result probably reproduces 
Asvaghosa’s meaning with a fair degree of accuracy, but would 
■ undoubtedly require modification in detail if the original were 
to come to light. My translation is a pedestrian affair, designed 
to be read with the text and to explain its meaning, not to 
trarrimutQ its spirit and literary quality into an alien tongue. 
Nor does it follow any rigid principles ; where the constitution 
of the text or its exact significance are open to doubt, I have 
preferred a literal rendering, but allow myself a freer hand 
where the going is firmer. Despite innumerable divergencies 
in detail, the greatness of the debt I owe to the late Professor 
Cowell’s translation, which still holds its own, will be apparent 
to anyone who cares to make the comparison. Of the other 
translations I have derived most help from that by Formichi; 
though an occasional tendency to let ingenuity degenerate 
into fantasy has led to its being judged at times with unmerited 
harshness, its criticism of earlier attempts to elucidate difficul¬ 
ties are usually acute and deserving of careful examination. Of 
Uie two German translations, Cappeller’s is too free to be of 
much help in the task I set myself, and Schmidt’s, though 

1 The numbering of tho verses in Canto xiv differs from Dr. Weller, who 
includes tho spurious verse after verso 20 and believes in the original existence 
of another verse between my verses 70 and 71. 
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scholarly, suffers from inadequate study of the material. The 
four Indian editions of the first five cantos have provided me 
with useful hints in places, especially in those points which 
often escape the eyes of European scholars. 

In the notes I endeavour to mention all substantial 
difficulties of text and interpretation ; for, though regard for 
the expense involved in the printing of full discussions have 
often deterred me from dealing at the length I should have 
liked with many matters and have caused me to dispose sum¬ 
marily of the opinions of other scholars which were worthy 
of better treatment, it seemed to me that the best service 
I could render to future workers on the poem was by careful 
selection to focus attention on those points which really call 
for serious consideration. A number of references to parallel 
passages, drawn from all departments of Sanskrit and Pali 
literature, are given, partly because it is only by careful study 
of them that Asvaghosa’s exact place in the history of religion 
and literature can be determined, and partly because the 
translator must not only make sense of his text, but also give 
a sense which conforms with Indian ideas of the first century 
A.D. ; particular care has been devoted to choosing for mention 
only those passages which are genuinely relevant. The index 
includes, besides proper names, all those words w hose discussion 
in the notes might conceivably be of use to others. Under 
the abbreviations I have gathered together all the modern 
literature known to me which makes the Buddhacarita its 
main subject. 

Finally the introduction makes the first attempt to present 
a complete picture of Asvaghosa based on all the sources open 
to us. As a first attempt its deficiencies are as patent to me 
as they will be to everyone else, and difficulties of finance have 
led me in many cases to allot only a few wmrds or lines to problems 
which would have required many pages for comprehensive 
discussion. On the question of the poet’s handling of legend 
my treatment is utterly inadequate; on most traditional 
details of the Buddha’s life it will remain impossible to make 
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confident assertions, till the Chinese sources are made available 
to us on the lines which Professor Przyluski has adopted for 
the First Council and for the Asoka legend. The thread is 
formed by two main ideas, neither of which has so far been 
fully accepted. Firstly, I can attribute but small value to the 
traditions preserved in Chinese literature about the poet’s 
life. And secondly, I look on him as a very learned and con¬ 
scientious man, who was perfectly aware of what he was doing 
and who never knowingly made a wrong or fantastic statement 
about religion, philosophy or legend. If we cannot always 
explain his sayings, we should ascribe this rather to our own 
ignorance of the literature with which he was familiar, and 
it is absurd to expect from him either the attitude of modern 
higher criticism 01 a historical knowledge of events in the sixth 
and fifth centuries B.C., which is not to be found even in the 
oldest parts of the Pali canon. Ret it at least be counted to 
me for merit, if despite many shortcomings I have been able 
b?/ ' ears of work to bring into clearer relief one of the greatest 
figures of Indian civilisation. 1 

Adderbury, _E. H. Johnston. 

August, 1935. 


As tlie introduction and notes contain a number of references to Cantos 
xv-xxviii of the Bvddhacarita, known to us only from the Tibetan and Chinese 
translations, I would add that I hope to publish shortly an English version 
of them in a European journal. 
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INTRODUCTION 

ASVAGHOSA 
i. Life and Works 

One phenomenon recurs again and again in the history 
of Sanskrit literature, namely that we know nothing certain 
of the lives of its greatest figures beyond what they themselves 
choose to tell us and what is stated in the colophons of their 
works. Asvaghosa is no exception to the rule. While he is 
silent about himself, the colophons of the three w 7 orks which 
we know to be his agree in describing him as Saketaka, a native 
of Saketa, and as the son of Suvarnaksi. 1 Before discussing 
the bearing of these facts, it is best to determine his date with 
such accuracy as is possible. The lower limit given by the 
Chinese translation of the Buddhacarita made early in the fifth 
century A.D. can be set back by three hundred years ; for 
Professor Liiders holds that the handwriting of the MS. frag¬ 
ments which contain all that is left to us of the Sariputra- 
prakarana must belong to the times of the Kushan kings, 
probably to the reign of Kaniska or Huviska. 2 Dating by 
palaeography does not always give as assured results as is 
sometimes supposed, but the margin of error in the present 
case cannot be large ; for the MS. was corrected by a Central 
Asian hand, which equally on palseographical grounds may 
be as early as the end of the Kushan era, 3 and it shows signs 
of having been long in use before the overwriting took place, 
so that to impugn the first date means impugning the second 


1 The Stirijmtraprakurana (SBPA W, 1911, 392) hag Suvarndksipulra, 
shortening the i under Pan., vi. 3, 63 ; the name can only be that of his mother, 
i.o. Suvarnaksi. 

• H. Liiders, Bruehstiicke buddhislischer Dramtn (Berlin, 1911), 11. 

3 Liiders, op. cit., Id. 
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one also and it is hardly probable that both should be 
misleading. 

Two other points afford some indication, though of lesser 
probative value, that the reign of Kaniska should be taken as 
the lower limit. At B., xii. 115 , Asvaghosa writes :— 

Vyavasayadvitiyo Hha ... so ’hatthamulam prayayau. 
Now the commentary on the NdtnasarhgUi 1 has preserved a 
line of Matfceta running :— 

V yavasayadvitlyena prdptam padam anuttaram. 

The connexion between the two is obvious, and the expression, 
vyavasayadvitiya , is apt in Asvaghosa, because the Buddha 
has just been deserted by the five bhiksus and has nothing 
but his resolution to accompany him on the march to the 
bodhi tree ; but Matrceta’s version spoils the point, because 
a Buddha can have no companions in the process of obtaining 
Enlightenment. This view is enforced by B., xiv. 99, where 
Indra and Brahma more appropriately find the Buddha with 
the dharma he had seen as his best companion. Is it not 
clear then that Matrceta lias borrowed a phrase from Asva¬ 
ghosa and turned it into a cliche '! That the former is some¬ 
what later in date seems to follow also from the style of the 
ISaiajmncdsatka 2 ; thus note the fanciful verbs, jaladaya, 
Vainateydya, vnadhyamdindya, oakrayudhdya, of verses 74 and 
75, which suggest some advance on Asvaghosa in verbal tricks. 
He is moreover the author of an epistle to Kaniska, and if 
we accept the latter’s name as authentic, it would follow that 
Matjceta lived in his reign and Asvaghosa before it. 1 would 
not press this piece of evidence, but, so far as it goes, it suggests 
that Liiders’ dating of the MS. of the dramas is at any rate 
not at odds with the probabilities. 

Our other evidence derives from Chinese tradition, which 

1 AIL, VI, 144, ad el), ii, 205, n. 2 ; the line is partially preserved in verso 
no. 26 in Hoernlc, Manuscript Remains, I, 61, the first line running :—Ili tribhir 
asamkhyeyair evam udyacchata tvaya. 

2 JJtAS, 1011, 764-760. 
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associates A^vaghosa both with Kaniska and with the composi¬ 
tion of the Vibhasd, the great Sarvastivadin commentary on 
the Abhidharma, said to be the outcome of a general council 
held in the reign of the Kushan kingFor a later Buddhist 
writer such information would be of value, seeing that the 
Chinese with their more practical minds are intensely interested 
in the collection of historical and personal detail, and that the 
regular intercourse of pilgrims and monks between India 
and China provided sufficient opportunity for obtaining con¬ 
temporary information. But in this case the traditions are 
far from contemporary and cannot at present be traced further 
back than the end of the fourth century A.D. ; they are at 
hopeless variance among themselves regarding the poet’s 
actual date and present him as a figure of romance, not as a 
sober historical personage. In considering the association 
with Kaniska we must allow for the tendency to couple the 
names of great writers with great kings. One Indian scholar, 
it is true, has seen in the mention of Atreya at B., i. 43, a 
reference and compliment to Caraka, the legendary physician 
of Kaniska ; but little weight attaches to so problematic a 
suggestion. Moreover the internal evidence of the extant 
works makes it somewhat doubtful whether they could have 
been written in the Kushan kingdom. For while Bralnnanical 
literature represents that dynasty as hostile to the Brahmans 1 2 , 
Asvaghosa w'rites for a circle in which Brahmanical learning 
and ideas are supreme ; his references to Brahmans personally 
and to their institutions are always worded with the greatest 
respect, and his many mythological parallels are all drawn 


1 The Chinese traditions have l>een discussed in a series of important 
papers by S. Levi in the JA spread over many years, of which tho chief are 
1896, ii, 444 : 1908, ii, 57 : and 1928, ii, 193. References to incidental mentions 
by other scholars will be found in these papers. For a list of tho Chinese 
authorities on the Asvaghosa legend see JA } 1908, ii, 65, n. 2. 

2 For this see K. P. Jayaswal in J BO RB, 1933, 41 ff. ; though he does not 
allow sufficiently for Brahman bias in his appreciation of the passages, the 
evidence is too strung to be discounted altogether. 
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from Brahmanical sources 1 . Further we know nothing with 
certainty about the date of the Vibhdsd, even if we could say 
that it was all composed at one time ; and the story of the 
council in Kaniska’s reign at which it was drawn up is open 
to the grave suspicion of having been invented to secure 
authority for Sarvastivadin views. Nor, as I shall show in 
the next section, does the poet appear to know the doctrines 
of the great commentary. In valuing this evidence we shall 
do well to bear in mind Professor Demievillc’s verdict that 
Chinese tradition, for all the mass of documents on which 
it rests, hardly affords, at least for the early period, more 
positive historical information than Indian tradition with its 
complete absence ( carence ) of documents 2 * . All we arc entitled 
to say is that these traditions prove Asvaghosa to have lived 
long before the time at which they first appear in the fourth 
century A.D. ; the forms the legends took may have been 
determined by the popularity of the plays in the Kushan 
kingdom, as shown by the dilapidated state of the MS. 9 

The evidence then leads to the conclusion that the poet 
lived not later than the time of Kaniska and may have preceded 
him, and is thus consonant with what, as I show later, we know 
of his relation to classical Sanskrit literature. His style proves 
him to have lived several centuries before Kalidasa, he is 
imitated by Bhasa, and his vocabulary suggests a date not 
far removed from that of the Artkasastra of Kautilya. The 
problem would have been much more complicated if the Kal- 
pandmanditika 4 * were really by Asvaghosa, since it is posterior 


1 Tho only exceptions are the two verses, S., xi. 56-57, which would be 
suspicious on that score alone, but their clumsy style and the impossibility 
of fitting them logically into tho argument of the canto aro decisive against 
their genuineness. 

8 Bulletin de la Maison franco japonaise, II, p. 76 of offset. 

8 Aijd by confusion with the personality of Mat recta, if he really lived 
under Kaniska ? 

4 H. Liiders, Bruchstiicke der Kalpamtmnditikd des Kumaraldta , Leipzig, 

1926, 
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to Kaniska and alludes also to the Vaisesikasutras, a system 
unknown to the genuine extant works. But as I reject the 
attribution to him of this collection of tales, I need not try to 
reconcile the irreconcilable. The further question remains of 
the date of Kaniska, and if agreement is not yet reached on 
this thorny point, the limits of variation are no longer large, 
most scholars accepting a date in the last quarter of the first 
century A.D. and none placing him later than the second 
quarter of the second century. 

As the poet may have been earlier, though not much 
earlier, than Kaniska, it should be noted that the upper limit 
for his date is determined by the mention of the Asoka legend 
in the final canto of the Buddhacarila, a passage not discussed 
by Professor Przyluski in his well-known book on the subject. 
According to that scholar the Asokavaddna, some early form of 
which was evidently known to Asvaghosa, took shape between 
150 and 100 B.C. 1 Allowing a certain period for it to obtain 
recognition, we might set the upper limit at approximately 50 
B.C., and can therefore not be much in error if we say that the 
poet flourished between 50 B.C. and 100 A.D., with a pre- 
lerence for the first half of the first century A.D. 

Turning back now to the colophons we can obtain a few 
hints of value. As belonging to Saketa, Asvaghosa is an 
Easterner, and his origin has left its traces in his w ork. While 
the absence of relevant texts prevents us from ascertaining 
if the divergencies of his grammar from the Paninean system 
are to be accounted for by his having studied one of the pracya 
treatises, the sect of Buddhism, to which he seems to have 
belonged according to the views set out in the next section, 
was the one most prevalent in Eastern India at this period, 
and the lasting impression which the historical associations 
ol Saketa made on him is apparent both in the influence of the 
Ramayana displayed by his works and also in the emphasis 
which he lays from the very start of both poems on the descent 


1 La Ugende de I’Empcreur Aroka, 166. 
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of the Sakyas from the Iksvaku dynasty. The style Suvar- 
naksiputra is significant; for, though that type of nomen¬ 
clature was not confined to Brahmans, it was used by them 
more than by any other class. As I show in detail later, he 
had an acquaintance, so wide that no parallel can be found 
to it among other Buddhist writers, with all departments 
of Brahmanical learning, including some knowledge of the 
Veda and ritual literature as well as mastery of all the sciences 
a kavi was expected to have studied. The deduction is ines¬ 
capable that he was born a Brahman and given a Brahman’s 
education, and as Chinese tradition is insistent to the same 
effect, we can for once accept its testimony without reserve 
as in accord with the evidence of the works. As to how he 
became a Buddhist nothing can be said beyond the fact that 
the choice of theme for his three works indicates much pre¬ 
occupation with the phenomena of conversion. The story 
told in the Chinese sources is legendary in character and at 
variance with the evidence I adduce below to determine the 
question to what sect he gave his adherence. Nor do we know 
anything definite of his later life, though the general outline 
of his character and mental endowments will emerge with 
some degree of clearness in the subsequent discussions. 

Next let us consider the works he wrote ; those known 
for certain to be his are three in number, the Buddhacarila, 
the Saundarananda and the Sdriputraprakarana. The first, 
the subject of the present edition, is a life of the Buddha in 
28 cantos, of which only numbers two to thirteen an; extant 
in their entirety in Sanskrit, together with three quarters 
of the first canto and the first quarter of the fourteenth. It 
begins with the conception of the Buddha and, after narrating 
his life and Parinirvana, closes with an account of the war over 
the relics, the first council and the reign of Asoka. The textual 
tradition of the extant portion is bad and a sound edition is 
only mkde possible by comparison with the Tibetan and Chinese 
translations. The Saundarananda has for its subject the 
conversion of the Buddha’s half-brother, Nanda, in the course 
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of which the opportunity is taken to set out at length th< 
author’s view of the Path to Enlightenment. It consists o 
IS cantos, preserved in full, and the text tradition for tin 
two thirds of the work found in the older MS. is far superioi 
to that of the other poem, but the remainder, dependent or 
one incorrect modern MS. only, requires much conjectura 
emendation to restore it to something like the original. Wher 
first studying these poems, 1 naturally took the ordinary view 
that the last-mentioned is the earlier one, seeing that tin 
oilier is the more interesting to read as a whole and that its 
verses have a richer content. But these advantages are dut 
to the subject, not to greater experience in authorship ; for the 
handling of the Saundarananda is altogether more mature 
and assured than that of the Buddlmcaritu, whose effect is often 
marred by repetitions of the same words or phrases, or even 
of a whole pdda, in a way that the Jams of the classical age 
sedulously avoided, and the poet’s technique reaches its high- 
water mark in passages such as S., iv. 1-11, or x. 8-13, while 
the latter’s metrical system is more elaborate and includes 
faultless manipulation of such difficult schemes as Upasthita- 
pracupita and Udgata. The third work is a nine-act play, 
with the conversion of fSariputra and Maudgalyayana for its 
theme ; only a few passages are extant, restored by the acumen 
of Professor Ltidcrs from the Central Asian finds. 

These three works are bound together in a way that would 
be convincing proof of the identity of their authorship, if the 
colophons left us in any doubt of it. Thus the play uses again 
B., xii. 75, and the preceding passage contains reminiscences 
of the argument ib., 72 h The celebrated verse, S., xi. 50, 
is to be found again in the Tibetan of B., xiv. 41. The same 
ideas and expressions recur with such constancy in the two 
poems that 1 was unable to edit the Buddhacarita till I had 
determined as accurately as 1 could the readings of the Sau?i- 
durananda. Thus compare B., xi. 10, 12, with S., xi. 32, 37, 


' ABPA W, 1911, 392 and 393 K IV. 
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or the use of the simile of the kdrandava bird standing on a 
lotus, B., v. 53, and 8., iv. 23 ; or notice how two different 
twists are given to the same three ideas in the description of 
a hermitage at B ., vii. 33, and S., i. 11. So B., xxviii. 63, 
in describing Asoka, has the same play on words as S., vii. 5, 
and more appropriately. If I insist here on this tendency, 
it is because I regard it as the point to which most attention 
should be paid in considering Asvaghosa’s authorship of other 
works. 

The Chinese and Tibetan translations attribute to him 
a number of works \ about which certainty is impossible in the 
absence of the Sanskrit texts ; but it is improbable that any 
of them, which deal mainly with philosophy or belong to the 
fully developed Mahayana, are rightly given to him, seeing 
that he is a poet and preacher, not an original philosopher, 
and that his date is too early for anything but primitive 
Mahayana, even if it be admitted as a bare possibility that he 
may have gone over to that branch of Buddhism in later life. 
There are however several Sanskrit works on which an opinion 
must be expressed. 

First come the fragments of two plays found by Professor 
Lliders with the remains of the : 8driputraprakarana. One of 
these is a Buddhist allegory, of which nearly a whole leaf is 
preserved including a large part of three verses 1 2 . The first 
one contains rhymes much in Asvaghosa’s style, paramam 
amrtam durlabham rtarn and tasminn aham abhirame santi- 
parame ; for the latter cp. 8., xii. 16, tvaddharme parame mine. 
The next verse addressed by buddhi to kirti consists of three 
similar padas of the form, nityam sa supta iva yasya na buddhir 
anti, and the fourth supplies the contrast, ending tisthati yasya 
kirtih ; the construction of the verse is like the poet’s, and the 
idea of the first line quoted above is closely connected with 


1 Listed in F. W. Thomas, Kavlndravacanasamuccaya (Bibl. Ind., no 
1309), Introduction, 36ff. 

2 Fragment 1 in Liiders, op. cit., 66. 
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8., xviii. 35, 36. The last verse describes the Buddha’s display 
of miraculous powers on the lines of 8., iii. 22ff., and I would 
invite attention to the parallelism, which extends even to the 
simile, of the line, 

Khe varsaty ambudhdrarh jvalati ca yugapat samdhydmbuda 
with S., iii. 24, [iva \ 

Yugapaj jvalan jvalanavac ca jalam avasrjams ca meghavat i 

Taptakanakasadrsaprabhayd <s a babhau pradipta iva 

saj'ndhyayd ghanahi I 

Is it possible that anyone else could have imitated so closely 
the specialities of Asvaghosa’s style ? 

The other play concerns a young voluptuary, probably 
named Somadatta, who keeps a mistress named Magadhavatl 
and apparently becomes a convert to Buddhism. No frag¬ 
ments have been put together to hold as long a consecutive 
piece as in the allegorical play and it is more difficult to detect 
similarities. The following however are worth consideration. 
In fragment 8 is mentioned the motif of tire lover holding his 
mistress’s mirror, which is the central point of $., iv, and 
fragment 13, line a2, seems to contain the rare word sahiya 
(B ., x. 26). S., xiv. 15, may be compared with line a3 of 

fragment 17, but the subject is a commonplace. In fragment 
59 kulavyasanam adrstva recalls S., vi. 43, vyasandny adrstvd. 
Occasional words suggest that the phrases to which they 
belonged may have had analogies with Asvaghosa’s usage, 
but arc inconclusive as they stand. Against his authorship 
is the fact that Professor Ltiders reckons the occurrence of three 
verses in the Sragdhara metre, which, popular as it was with 
later Buddhists, especially in Kashmir, is not found in the 
poet’s extant work. Of the two in fragment 27 the first can 
only be fitted into this metre by emending the MS.’s °dvesam 
to °dosam, and from the number of characters it apparently 
contained is far more probably a 6alini verse, presuming the 
amendment to be correct. The other admittedly may be in 
6ikharinl, which Asvaghosa uses several times. The third 
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in fragment 79 may belong to the &dripuiraprahirann and 
is too short for definite identification. But, if this point is 
open to argument, Professor Luders also traces the occurrence 
of two Harini and one Arya verse in the play, which equally 
have not yet been found in work that certainly belongs to 
Asvaghosa. The evidence altogether is uncertain and the 
prudent man will reserve his judgement about the authorship 
of the play. 

Three other works, known to us wholly or in part in Sanskrit, 
have also been attributed to him. Of these the Vajrasuci, 
a clever piece of polemics arguing against Brahman claims, 
shows no trace of Asvaghosa’s style or mentality, and the 
Chinese translation gives it to Dharmakirti, who, as also a 
converted Brahman, would have been in possession of the 
Brahmanical learning displayed in the tract. 1 see no reason 
for doubting the correctness of the latter ascription and in 
any case would exclude it from the corpus of Asvaghosa’s works. 
Next comes the Gandlstotra, a collection of 29 stanzas, mostly 
in the Sragdhara metre, in praise of the Buddha and the monas¬ 
tery gong, the text of which was successfully restored from 
a Chinese transliteration by Baron A. von Stael-Holstein *• 
Verse 20 shows that it was written in Kashmir during one 
of the periods of misrule to which that land was subject; the 
style has no affinities with that of Asvaghosa and we have 
here clearly a work that is several centuries later in date. 
Finally I Tsing mentions a work by the poet the name of which 
was taken to stand for Sutralamkara, and in 1908 E. Huber 
published under this name an admirable translation of a 
Chinese work, which was ascribed to Asvaghosa by the Chinese 
translator. Subsequently fragments of a MS. of the Sanskrit 
original were identified among the Central Asian finds by 
Professor Liiders, who established that the author was there 
described as Kumaralata and the name of the work as Kalpa- 

1 Bibl. Buddh. XV. For its authorship and an attempt at improving 
the reconstruction see Ini, Ant., 1933, pp. 61-70, in which the last fourteen 
words of the note on verse 29 should be omitted as mistaken. 
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ndmanditika. This gave rise to much controversy 1 , eminent 
scholars maintaining that this collection of moral tales was 
really by Asvaghosa or else a refashioning by Kumaralata of 
the older writer’s work. Now that the dust of warfare has 
settled and it is generally agreed that Asvaghosa had no hand 
in its composition, it will be sufficient to observe that the age 
of the MS. is such that its evidence outweighs all other points, 
that the Tibetan translation supports the statement of the 
MS., that the Chinese translation is probably not by Kumara- 
jiva, whose testimony would have had some value, but by 
a later writer 2 , and that the style of the Sanskrit fragments 
and the internal evidence of the work itself put A6vaghosa’s 
authorship entirely out of court; it need not be further considered 
here. 

A few verses, not one of which occurs in his works, as 
brought to light so far, are also attributed to Asvaghosa in the 
anthologies 3 ; that in the Kavlndravacanasamuccaya is certainly 
not by him but shows some likeness to the Gandistotra, though 
more elaborate than anything found there. Of the five in the 
Subhdsitdvall none definitely bear his sign manual or need 
even be by a Buddhist; but, if the attribution is improbable, 
it cannot be pronounced absolutely impossible. 

As is well known, late Tibetan tradition confused Asvaghosa 
with several quite different writers, including a certain Subhuti, 
on which it would have been unnecessary to say anything here, 
if Professor S. Levi had not recently urged that some connexion 
exists between the two. A verse specifically attributed to 
the Dharmika Subhuti is quoted by Vasubandhu in the AK., 
and has been found in a recently discovered MS., entitled the 
Sadgatikarikah, of which a Pali version named Pancagatidlpanl 

1 The literature on the subject is described by Tomomatsu in J A, 1931, 
ii, 135ff. ; to his references add La Vallee Poussin, V ij haptimatratasiddhi , 
221-224, and Przyluski, Bull . of the R . Ac. of Belg 1930, 42^-434, and 
Rocznik. Orientalistyczny , VIII, 14-24. 

2 Tomomatsu, loc. cit., 163. 

3 Kavlndravacanasamuccaya, Introduction, p. 29. 
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is also known 1 . The promised edition of this work has not 
yet appeared, but on the face of the information at present 
available it will be very surprising if we receive here an authentic 
work by Asvaghosa ; among other points the latter belongs 
to those who recognise five gatis only, not six, as appears 
from B., xiv, and S., xi. 62. 

ii. The Buddhist 

Having stated so much as is known of the life of Asvaghosa, 
I now proceed to discuss him from the three aspects under 
which his achievements naturally fall, as Buddhist, as scholar 
and as poet, and start with that one which he himself would 
have held to be alone of significance. Our first task is obviously 
to determine the sect or school to which he belonged. That 
he w r as a follower of the Hlnayana is certain, and to him perhaps 
any further enquiry woidd have savoured of impertinence ; 
he is not a fanatical adherent of any school and avoids, as if 
of set purpose, all mention of those disciplinary details and 
philosophic subtleties which had split the community into 
sections, so that it is hard to detect in Vasumitra’s treatise 
on the sects any slogan which has left definite traces on the 
poet’s works. To modern scholars equally the question will 
appear otiose, since Chinese traditions, assigning him to the 
Sarvastivadins and naming a Vibhasd doctor, Parsva (or 
Purna or Purnaia), as having converted him, have always 
been held to decide the matter once for all. Yet their stories 
are on the face of them incredible ; for Asvaghosa knows none 
of the Vibhasd doctrines, and, if he was a Sarvastivadin, must 
have lived before its special principles were worked out. The 
later predominance of this sect among the Hlnayana schools 
of Northern India and Central Asia is enough of itself to account 
for the statements of the Chinese Buddhists, who would hold 
that a writer of such outstanding eminence could only have 
belonged to the most important sect. 

1 S. Levi, JA, 1928, ii, 2043. 
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Unfortunately fow Sarviistivadin texts arc available to 
those Sanskritists who like myself cannot find their way easily 
in the Chinese and Tibetan translations ; but these are sufficient 
to make it improbable that, despite a considerable measure of 
agreement in matters of general interest, Asvaghosa was a 
member of this school. The Divyavadana, it is true, appro¬ 
priates an occasional verse or phrase from his poems ’, and 
as a canonical work naturally does not mention his name. 
But the only trace of the special tenets of the Narvastivada 
is to be found in the quotation of the rule governing the use 
of nsti as a particle ( S ., xii. 10), which may be an allusion to 
the famous controversy about the reality of the past and future ; 
it does not, however, illuminate his position in the matter. 
On the other hand in two points he seems to reject the standard 
doctrines of the school. Thus S., xvii. 18 nb, runs:— 

Yasmdd abhfitva bhavaiiha sarvaih 
bhutva ca bhuyo na bkavoty avasyam \ 

This idea is based on canonical authority (Majjhima, III, 25), 
but was strenuously denied by the Sarvastivadins and as 
strenuously upheld by the Sautrantikas 1 2 , to which school 
no one would suggest that Asvaghosa belonged. The entire 
passage is significant, because the exegesis of the four terms, 
amtya , duhkha, sunya and nirdlmaka, cannot be reconciled 
with any of Vasubandhu’s alternative explanations and seems 
to be based on a scheme of dkdras for the supermundane path 
which differs from the sixteen of the Vaibhasika doctors 3 . 

Again the twelfth canto of the Saundarananda contains 
a remarkable eulogy of sraddhd, for which the only complete 
parallel is in an early Mahayana sutra ; faith is not merely 
desire for the Buddha’s dharma (tvaddharme parame mine, 


1 See notes on B., iii. 3, 5, 23 and 20, and 8., xi. 00 and xviii. 1. 

2 AK„ I, 228-9. 

AK., V, 30ff. Other passages (see p. xxxiv, n. 1) give dogmatic views 
not traceable in the Sarvastivadin Abhidliarnia at present, but cannot be 
proved to be definitely opposed to its teachings so far as yet known. 
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S. t xii. 16, dharmacchanda, ib., 31), but personal devotion to the 
Buddha ( S ., xvii. 34, 63-73, xviii. 41, 48, 50 and 51, and canto 
xxvii of the Buddhacarita), and we seem to feel blowing through 
these passages the breath of the bhakti religions, which for 
Buddhism reached their apogee in the Mahayana. It is no 
doubt true that, if we go through the Pali canon and the Sar- 
vastivadin texts and extract the passages relating to faith, 
they make an imposing show, but consider each passage in its 
context and the glowing fervour that animates Asvaghosa 
is not to be found ; there seems instead to be a subtle tendency 
to belittle faith, as though it were only a matter for brethren 
not strong enough to enter the Path under their own power. 
Unless the suggestion I make below is really the key to the 
significance of Asvaghosa’s views \ it is more a matter of emphasis 
than of definite statement; yet till recently no one would have 
thought it necessary to give more than a passing word to the 
question of faith in any description of Hinayana beliefs, so 
little obvious is its importance in the Pali and Sarvastivadin 
texts, while Asvaghosa’s insistence on it could not escape the 
most casual glance. 

The attitude of Vasubandhu and his commentator Yaso- 
mitra is also significant; when they make a quotation, one or 
other of them takes care to tell us who was the author, and 
they do this notably with regard to three writers whom later 
tradition confused with Asvaghosa, namely Subhuti, Kumara- 
lata and Matrceta. Yet when Vasubandhu quotes S., xiii. 
18, to illustrate his explanation of a knotty dogmatic point 
in the bhdsya on kdrikd iv. 86, neither he nor Yasomitra gives 
the author’s name ; and Yasomitra makes the same omission 
in citing 8., xii. 22 d. Surely if Asvaghosa had been a leading 
light of the Sarvastivadins, they would have hastened to claim 
the support of his authority. 

1 Re&p. xxxiv below. That ordinarily in the Hinayana sraddhd omits Asva¬ 
ghosa’s leaning to bhakti is clear enough from such excellent statements of 
the general posit ion as B. M. Barua in Buddhistic Studies (ed. by B. C. Law), 
pp. 329ff., and N. Duti, Some aspects of Mahayana Buddhism , pp. 301-303. 
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In legendary matters further research by specialists must 
be awaited, as the only source open to me, RockhilPs summary 
of the Dulva, does not give the Sarvastivadin tales in sufficient 
detail. Of obvious differences I note that at the birth of the 
Buddha the poet makes Maya lie on a couch instead of grasping 
the bough of a tree and that after the Enlightenment lndra 
joins Brahma at B., xiv. 98ff., in imploring the Buddha to preach 
the dharma '. The Dulva also assigns a different name to Nanda’s 
wife and adds a visit to hell 1 2 . 

More however can be extracted from the list of 62 chief 
disciples at S., xvi. 87ff., all the names in which should be 
forthcoming in the canonical lists of the school to w'hich the 
poet belonged. I have examined the two lists in the Chinese 
translations 3 , each of which contains 100 names. Allowing 
for corruptions and difficulties of transliteration, I estimate 
that the Sarvastivadin catalogue in the Ekottardgama 4 * has 
about 37 names in common with the Saundarananda, not as 
many as there should be, if this was the poet’s authority. The 
other text, whose affinities are unknown, is in the A lo him 
r/m fe cheng s , which was translated by Fa Hsien in the last 
quarter of the tenth century A.D., and, having some 47 or 
more of the names given by Asvaghosa, stands much closer to 
the authority used by him. Of the names themselves several 
arc significant. The doubling of the epithet vuiha before 
Kasyapa’s name proved that this saint was specially revered 
by Asvaghosa’s sect 6 , a conclusion supported by the story 

1 Life of the Buddha , 1G and 35. 

2 Ih. 9 55. Sariputra took Nanda to hell according to AAA., Gl. To the 
Pali versions of the Nanda legend given in the introduction to my translation 
n f the Sanndaramnda add the commentary on Anguttara , I, 25, which confirms 
mv criticism of the Vddna sentence about the monkey. 

3 For the references I am indebted to Professor Demieville. 

4 77, no. 125, II, 557-8. I note that it gives Slvala for the Saivala 
of S., xvi, 91c, and the latter should probably lie amended accordingly, as 

the older MS. confuses ai and l. 

3 77, no. 12G, II, 831-3. 


0 For the hearing of this see p. xxix. 
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of his conversion in B., xvi, which is evidently intended to place 
him on an equality with Sariputra and Maudgalyayana. One 
of the first five bhiksus is called Bhadrajit, a form unknown 
elsewhere, and Sudarsana, who is omitted by the Ekottardganm 
but named by Fa Hsien, is otherwise only reported from the 
Vinaya of the Mahasarighikas 1 . Again the Pali form of Kuntha- 
dhana is Kundadhana, but the " Divy. calls him Purna 
Kundopadhanfyaka and the form Kundopadhana seems to be 
that known to the Ekottaragama and other Chinese works 2 . 
The list therefore seems to diverge in a number of points from 
the Sarvastivadin sources. 

The evidence thus consists of a number of small items, 
none conclusive in themselves, but their cumulative effect 
is definitely against the view that Asvaghosa adhered to the 
Sarvastivada. Is there a more plausible case for any other 
sect ? The extent to which the Fo pen hsing chi ching borrows 
from the Buddhacarita suggests a possible line of enquiry. 
That work quotes the canon of many sects, but never that 
of the Dharmaguptas, and in view of its closing statement it 
may therefore well belong to the latter. It can be proved 
however to draw material from so many unnamed sources 
that its frequent reliance on the Buddhacarita proves nothing 
about the affinities of the latter. 

Another alternative is to investigate the position of the 
Mahasarighikas, who, as a sect prevailing largely in Eastern 
India at that time 3 , might well have claimed Asvaghosa’s 
allegiance. Here again we are impeded by lack of material. 
The Mahdvastu, which gives us the traditions of the Lokot- 
taravadins, disagrees with the Buddhacarita about Maya’s 
position at the time of the Buddha’s birth and about the place 
where Arada taught, but alone of the Hinayana sources it makes 
Indra accompany Brahma on the visit to the Buddha after his 

1 J. Przyluski, Le Connie de Jldjagrha, 200. 

2 See S. Levi and E. Chavanncs, JA, 1010, ii, 19711., for a discussion of 
him and a translation of the Divy. passages. 

s Przyluski, op. cit., 311. 
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Enlightenment, and it alone calls Nanda by the style Sundara- 
nanda which the poet gives him 1 . The Mahasarighikas also 
arc known to share with Asvaghosa a knowledge of the saint 
ttudarsana, a special veneration for Kasyapa 2 , and an insistence 
on the connexion of the asterism Pusya with the Buddha 3 , 
all points apparently peculiar to them. 

Some light also can be obtained from the Mali ay ana. One 
of its two chief schools, tne Vijnanavada, is affiliated by its 
dogmatics to the Sarvastivadins and the schools deriving 
from them, and it is precisely this school which shows hardly 
a t race in its works of the poet’s influence and very few parallels. 
It is possible that Asanga in Abhisamayalamkara, i. 58, is 
imitating B., ii. 10, but even so this work belongs rather to the 
Madhyamika section of the treatises attributed to that author. 
Again S., xv, describes a group of five vitarkas which are not 
known in this form in any of the Hinayana sources, but which 
are mentioned by Asanga in exactly similar fashion*. And 
this is all that I can find. The Madhyamikas on the other hand, 
who are an offshoot of a Mahasarighika sect, have many points 
of connexion with the poet’s works. Nagarjuna lifts S., 
xiii. 44 abc, and adds a new conclusion, bhutadarsi vimucyate., 
in which form the verse is repeatedly quoted in Madhyamika 
literature 6 ; and verse 26 of his recently published Ratnavali 9 
may owe something to S., xviii. 26. A certain Vasu, com¬ 
menting on Aryadeva’s &atasastra, cites S., xi. 25, 30, and the 
former verse is paraphrased by Candraklrti on Aryadeva’s 

1 Sundarananda at AK, 1, 227, is a mistake for Nanda, see Index s. Nanda. 
The Madhyamikas use the name Sundarananda also, e.g. SB. and AAA. 
LV., 396ff., also makes Indra accompany Brahma, but is presumably to be 
t reated as a Mahayana version. 

2 Przyluski, op. cit., 302-3. 

3 Przyluski, op. cit., 88, and B., i. 9, and ii. 30. 

4 Bodhisattvabhumi, ed. Wogihara (Tokyo, 1930), 145, against AK., HI, 
248, and Vibhanga, 356. 

6 For references La Vallee Poussin, Melanges chinois et bovMhiques, 
I, 394. The term bhutadar£n also occurs in Asvaghosa (B., xxiii. 43). 

9 JRAS, 1934, 313. 
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Catuhsataka 1 . The remarkable parallel between an early 
Madhyamika sutra quoted in the Siksasamuccaya and the 
eulogy of sraddha in S'., xii, has already been mentioned, and 
there is another curious little sutra 2 3 , apparently of Madhyamika 
origin, which was translated by Kumarajiva, and which seems 
to have been put together out of Asvaghosa’s verses on the 
subject of subduing the passions; it is in prose and does not quote 
any actual verses, as 1 at first supposed. There is further, as 
will appear from my notes on the two poems, frequent paral¬ 
lelisms in vocabulary and phraseology between Asvaghosa and 
the sutras used by the Madhyamikas ; for instance, but for the 
existence of his poems, we might have supposed that the words 
dmukha and ajammjava were first introduced by the Mahayana 
and subsequently adopted by the Hinayana. This common 
use of rare words extends to non-eanonieal literature and non¬ 
technical terms. Thus the remarkable abhinisic at B., xii. 
37, has its only parallels in the occurrence of nisic once in the 
MBh. and once in the Mulamadhyamakakdrikds, xxvi. 2, and 
similarly Candrakirti’s use of nirbhukta , ib., 318, 3, is our only 
means of explaining the same word at £., iv. 47. The influence 
can also be seen in Madhyamika art; for at their headquarters, 
Nagarjunikonda, a series of bas-reliefs have been recently 
discovered, which give the fullest sculptural representation 
extant of the story of Nanda and which seem to be based on 
the Sawndarananda, though in view of the following this might 
be accounted for by the presence of Bahusrutikas at that spot, 
as shown by the inscriptions 


1 Mem. As. Soc. of Bengal, III, 471, 1. 111. 

2 The Bu sa ho sf yu fa ching (Bodhisattvakdnuivighdtanasutra l), Tl, no. 
611. My attention was first drawn to it by an extract in one of the Lung Men 
cave inscriptions, quoted by Dr. Sprayt in Melanges chinots et bouddhiques, 
I. He very kindly supplied me with a translation of the text. 

3 See Ann. Bibl. of hid. Archaeology, 193(1, PI. ila; Professor Vogel kindly 
gave me photographs of them. The first, partly destroyed, seems to show 
the Buddha in conversation with Nanda and Sundari. The next depicts 
Nanda having liis head shaved with apparently Ananda in tho background 
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It appears then that, if we take Asvaghosa to have been a 
Mahasanghika, we are in a position to understand certain 
otherwise inexplicable points in his poems as well as his relation¬ 
ship to one section of the Mahayana. But more is required 
for cogent proof and this I would look for in a recent discovery. 
The Chinese Tripitaka has a work by one Harivarman on the 
subject of the four Truths and their Cikaras, which is usually 
called the Satyasiddhi, but to which Professor de la Vallee 
Poussin would give the in some ways more appropriate title 
of Tattvasiddhi 1 . Little is known of this treatise, which at 
one time rivalled the Abhidhavinakosci as an authority on 
Buddhist dogmatics and was followed by a school of its own 
in Japan. Professor Domic ville has however lately discovered 
fragments of Paramartha’s lost commentary on Vasumitra’s 
treatise on the Buddhist sects, in which the Sutyusiddlii is said 

holding his headdress. The third represents the visit to lndra s Paradise ; 
the Buddha and Nanda’s robes are so disposed as to recall the simile -S'., x. 4, 
sarahprakmuiv ivu cakravdkau, and tho two Ap.sarases in the trees are perhaps 
due to a misunderstanding of vandntarebhyah at ib., 38. The final scene seems 
to show Nanda as an Arliat going forth to preach as in -8'., xviii. 58, 62 ; the 
street is indicated by children playing and by adoring people in the background. 
The garuda brackets below the reliefs show their date to be not earlier than 
the second half of the second century A.D. Of about this date also is 
a jamb from Amaravati (best illustration, Baehhofer, Early Indian 
Sculpture, PI. 128), showing in the bottom panel Nanda and Sundarl, and Nanda 
following the Buddha with his almsbowl. The next panel above has the 
Buddha giving orders for Nanda’s forcible admission to the order, and above 
that appears the visit to Indra’s Paradise. Of the fourth panel there are only 
scanty remains which suggest a street scene like that in the last of the other 
series. These reliefs too are probably intended to illustrate Asvagho^a’s poem, 
but that the Gandhara relief, fig. 234 in Boucher, L’Art greco-bouddhiquc du 
Gandkara, I, is based on it is proved by the solitary maidservant at the side 
spying the Buddha’s arrival (S., iv. 28). The Nanda legend was so modern 
that naturally sculptors took the Saundarananda as their source for details, 
at least in the schools which held him to be a standard authority ; but this 
would not apply to the Buddba-legend with its wealth of "canonical 
description available and I cannot trace with certainty Asvaghosa’s influence 
on the details of any extant sculptures dealing with it. 

1 Vijnaptimdlratdsiddhi, 223. 
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to be a work of the Bahusrutika section of the Mahasanghikas 1 . 
Now while Paramartha’s statements on matters of history 
are justly open to doubt, it seems to me incredible that he should 
be mistaken about the dogmatic tendencies of a work well- 
known and much studied in his day; surely therefore his 
evidence on this point should be accepted 2 . This book quotes 
S., xvi. 1 5cd and 14 in the following way : “ As the gdtJm of 

the Bodhisattva Asvaghosa runs, ‘ As one secs fire to be hot 
in th'' present, so it has been hot in the past and will be in the 
future ; similarly, as one sees the five skandhas to be suffering 
in the present, so they have been suffering in the past and will 
be so in the future’ ” 3 . The terms of this passage prove that, 
unlike Vasubandhu, Harivarman treats Asvaghosa as a great 
authority, whose words add weight to any argument. While 
in the absence of a translation of the work into a European 
language T cannot say how far its views agree with the poet’s 
dogmatic position, two passages at least are closely related 
to certain statements of Asvaghosa, for which I can find no 
parallel in the AK. In chapter 173 dealing with unity a, it 
points out that the dharmas are transitory because their causes 
are subject to decay; this corresponds exactly to the argument 
of S., xvii. 18cd, for which previously T had been doubtful 
both of the reading and of my translation, feeling that it was 
worded in a way hardly compatible with the Kosa’s views on 
causality 4 . Again in chapter 14 it says, ‘There are only the 

1 Melanges chinois et fjouddhiqiies, I, 49. 

2 There had previously been much discussion in China and Japan, which 
is not accessifile to me, about the tendencies of this work. That it was abortive 
in the absence of Paramartha’s commentary is not surprising, as Vasumitra’s 
account of the Bahusrutikas mentioned below shows how hard it would be 
to identify any work on internal evidence as belonging to that school. 

3 77, XXXiJ, 372, al5-16 ; I am indebted to Professor Demioville for 
the reference. The form of the quotation suggests that possibly wo have a 
verse taken from a lost work by Asvaghosa and modelled on the passage 
in S. 

4 Cp. also Ratndvall , 46, which I understand somewhat differently to 
Tucci, JRAS, 1934, 318, so as to be based on this argument. 
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skandhas, the (Hiatus and the ayatanas , and the complex of 
causes ( hetupratyayasdmagrl ), but there is no person who acts 
or who experiences sensations thus putting in a single sentence 
the three arguments similarly brought together in 8., xvii. 
20a6c \ 

As the natural inference is that Asvaghosa was either a 
Baliusrutika or an adherent of the school from which the 
Bahusrutikas issued, we must examine the little that is known 
of that sect. Tor the present our only authority is Vasumitfa’s 
treatise 1 2 , which states that the Bahusrutikas followed Sar- 
vastivadin doctrines generally except on two points 3 4 . Firstly 
they held that the Buddha s teaching on the subject of anitya, 
duhkha, sunya, andtmaka and sdnta (Nirvana) is supermundane, 
because it leads to the way of escape [nihscit'cincufidToa )*. Is it 
merely a coincidence that in S., xvii, verse 17 describes Nanda as 
shaking the tree of the klesas by the mundane path with regard 
to the first four of these terms, that the next four verses give 
an exegesis of them, which departs from all the alternative 
Sarvastivadin explanations but is, so far as is known, in accord 
with the SatyasiddhC s views, and that the following verse 
records that by examination of these points Nanda attained 
the supermundane path? Further the word nihsarana occurs 
in verse 15 at the beginning of the passage. This is the most 


1 I aui much indebted to Mr. Lin Li-Kouang, who kindly examined this 
work for me and brought thoso important passagos to my notice. The refer¬ 
ences are 27, XXX11, 340, c27, and 248, 6(3. In my translation of X, xvii. 
20, ‘ knower ’ for veda/ca is not accurate; it means ‘ one who experiences 
sensations’, 

2 Translated by Masuda, Origin and Doctrines of early Indian Buddhist 
Schools , in Asia Major , 1925, 111. For Para mar Ilia’s commentary see Melanges 
chinois el bouddhiques , 1, and for recent discussions, Przyluski, Goncile de 
liajagrha, 31U1J:., and JDemieville, BEFEO , 1924, 4811. 

3 This fact no doubt accounts for the Mahdvyui patti (275) reckoning the 
Bahusrutlyas among the sects connected with the JSarvastivada ; no other 
authority supports this classification. 

4 Masuda, loc. cit 35. 
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important of the four places *, in which Asvaghosa gives me 
the impression of setting out the dogmas of some special school 
of Abhidharma teaching, and its correct valuation has long 
been a puzzle to me ; I would suggest that the proper interpreta¬ 
tion is to see in it the raising of the banner of his school by 
the poet, in which case the coincidence with Vasumitra’s state¬ 
ment should surely lead us to the conclusion that the school in 
question was the Bahusrutika. 

Besides this doctrine, the Bahusrutikas, as a section of the 
Mahasanghikas, accepted the five points of Mahadeva*. It 
is unfortunately hard to say how these tenets should be under¬ 
stood and probably interpretation varied from school to school 
and from age to age. The third point regarding ‘ doubt ’ is 
of uncertain meaning and may or may not bo in accord with 
Asvaghosa’s teaching 8 . The fourth however lays down that 
Arliats gain spiritual perception by the help of others. The 
meaning of this is made clear by S., v. 1611, which divides 
religious aspirants into two classes, those who obtain salvation 
of themselves by virtue of the hetu (see p. xlii) working within 
them, and those who can only act in reliance on others ( para- 
pratyaya ); the Buddha is an instance of the former category 
(B., ii. 56), Nanda of the latter, but it is nowhere explicitly 
stated that all Arliats fall into the second class as held by 
Mahadeva, though perhaps hinted at in S., xviii. 51. Evidently 
however for a man who is parapratyaya a firm hold on faith 
is an absolute prerequisite to salvation ; in the terms of the 
Kosa he is sraddhdnusarin , because he needs the help of others *. 


1 The other three are S xvi. 20-24, and 38, and xvii. 28-23. 

2 For these besides the preceding references see La Vallco Poussin, Jit AS, 
1910, 413ff. 

3 Contrast Demieville, Melanges chinois cl bauddhiques , /, p. 35, with 
p. 32 and 39. The latter seem to me consistent with Asvaghosa’s views at 
6\, xvii.* 28-29, the former hardly so. 

4 AK, IV, 194 ; the passage is important as illuminating the exact nature 
of the difference between the views of the Sarvastivada and those of Mahadeva 
in this matter. The same difference, corresponding to their different attitude 
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Here 1 would suggest we have the explanation of the poet’s 
insistence on faith ; for, if lie accepted Mahadcva’s fourth 
point, he could not do otherwise, and his position is certainly 
more intelligible, if we take the view that lie did so accept it. 
Farther we cannot go at present in discussing whether the poet 
believed in the five points in some form or other, but it is worth 
noting that one of the three original sections of the Mahasanghi- 
kas, the Kaukulikas, are recorded by Paramartha as stressing 
the necessity of mrya 1 and that the closing passage of the 
Buddha’s instructions to Nanda, S., xvi. 92-98, is devoted to 
this very matter, its position suggesting its extreme importance 
in the struggle for salvation. 

To sum up a difficult enquiry, I would hold, till further 
light is shed on the dark places, that the best opinion is to 
consider Asvaghosa as having been either a Bahusrutika or an 
adherent of the school (the Kaukulikas ?) from which the 
Bahusrutikas issued. 

The foregoing discussion has had the incidental advantage 
of explaining in some degree the nature of the reputation which 
Asvaghosa enjoyed among his co-religionists ; he was revered 
not as an original teacher nor as a philosopher of distinction, 
but as a writer with an unequalled power for stating the details 
of the Buddhist faith. In later times he ranked as a great 
saint, but the emphasis lay, if we can trust Chinese tradition, 
on the greatness of his magical powers, which was held by 
ordinary persons to be convincing proof of sanctity. Thus all 
that Hiuan Tsang, himself steeped in the works of the Sarvasti- 
vada and the Vijnanavada and consequently perhaps a little 
cold towards the great men of other schools, considers worthy 
of mention about him is a story of his prowess in dealing with 
evil spirits at Pataliputra. But if the greatest of Chinese 
pilgrims did not value his poems, another saw more justly ; 
I Tsing’s judgement has often been quoted, but is too important 

to religion, appears to porsist between the tenets of the Yogacara school and 
those of the Madhyamikas. 

1 Demieville, loc. cit., 47. 
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not to be given in his actual words. The Buddhacarita , he says, 

‘ is widely read or sung throughout the five divisions of India 
and the countries of the Southern Sea. He (i.e. Asvaghosa) 
clothes manifold meanings and ideas in a few words, which 
rejoice the heart of the reader, so that he never feels tired 
from reading the poem. Besides it should be counted as 
meritorious for one to read this book, inasmuch as it contains 
the noble doctrine given in a concise form 51 . This surely 
gets the emphasis exactly right; Asvaghosa’s popularity in 
India was as a poet and as explaining the doctrine in simple 
terms. In the former aspect lie exercised a determining 
influence on later kdvya work by Buddhists ; while Matfceta 
has already been mentioned, every page of feura’s Jatakanidld 
bears witness to prolonged study of his predecessor s writings. 
Similarly in a fragment of another kdvya life of the Buddha, 
which has been discovered in Central Asia, the passage preserved, 
dealing with the subject of the second half of B. 9 vii, is clearly 
modelled on it both in general scheme and in detail 1 2 , while 
another metrical life, only extant in Chinese, the Fo pen hsing 
ching (TI no. 193), which I have not been able to examine 
in detail, certainly shows at times a definite connexion with 
the Buddhacarita 3 . 


1 Tr. Takakusu, 1G6. I Tsing s notice of the poet is curious in some 
respects. He is unaware that this poem had been translated into Chinese 
two centurios previously, and besides a passing allusion to minor works he 
only names in addition a work whose title is given by Takakusu as Sutra- 
lamkdrasaslra , which has usually been understood to refer to the work now 
known to bo the Kalpaimmavditikd of Kumaralata, an author whom ho doos 
not mention. The omission of the Saundarananda is so curious that it seems 
permissible to speculate whether, in view of the frequent corruptness of 
Chinese works where Indian proper names are concerned, the original naino 
that stood in this passage was not that of this poem. 

2 See JRAS, 1911, 770ff. Verse 84 is in the puspitdgrd metre and wrongly 

described there. 

3 See notes on £., i. 10 and 31 ; the general scheme of the work (Wohlge¬ 
muth, p. 62) is also obviously affected by the Buddhacarita , and note Ebbe 
Tuneld, Recherche* sur les traditions bouddluques (Lund, 1915), p. 15. 
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Yet learned monks did not concur whole-heartedly in the 
popular verdict, and so it happened that of the known works 
only the Bnddhacarita was translated into Chinese and Tibetan 
and that no commentary was ever written either on it or on 
the Saundarananda, whereas two exist for the Jatalcamald, 
which offers far fewer difficulties of interpretation. A6vaghosa 
in fact, by writing for the general public and by introducing 
so much Hindu learning, offended against the Puritan moment 
in Buddhism, which finds expression in Pali at AhgutHra , 
III, 107, and Samyutta , II, 267, opposing the Buddha’s sutras 
to snttantd kavikatd kaveyyd cittaklchara bahirakd sdvakabhdsitd x . 
The poet proves himself to be conscious that his methods 
required justification ; for the final verse of the Bnddhacarita 
states that, in his devotion to the Buddha, he studied the 
scriptures and wrote the work, not to display his learning or 
his skill in kdvya, but for the benefit and happiness of the world. 
This did not go far enough to obviate criticism, and in the last 
two verses of the later epic he sets up a reasoned defence of his 
procedure, explaining that his object was to hold the attention 
qf the worldly-minded and the non-believer {anyamanas covers 
both these), for whose benefit he had coated the medicinal 
powder of sound doctrine with the jam of kdvya method and that 
his hearers were to reject the superficially attractive dross 
and to pick out the grains of pure gold from his poem. 

These points govern our attitude in determining A^vaghosa’s 
position as a Buddhist; that is, we are to expect statements 
which make no innovation in legend or doctrine, but which 
reproduce in a manner intelligible to the ordinary man of some 
education, whether Buddhist or Hindu, the principles of the 
Buddhist religion as understood in his day. His works therefore 
are invaluable to us, not for their originality of thought, but 
as giving us a complete and coherent picture of the faith of a 
typical Buddhist at a particular epoch. If I call it invaluable, 
it is because the earlier Buddhist documents have undergone 


1 Cp. also ASPP., 328, on kavikrtam kavyam. 
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interpolation and manipulation to such an extent that the 
exact state of belief at any given moment till we reach the works 
of well-defined personalities such as Nagarjuna, Asanga, Vasu- 
bandhu or Buddhaghosa, who are all later than Asvaghosa, 
is more a matter of subjective deduction than of objective fact. 

Three sides of his religion in particular merit examination, 
his devotion to the Buddha, his handling of legend and his 
exposition of doctrine. Of the first I have already said some¬ 
thing in treating of sraddhd and need only add that, if the 
earlier accounts have left us many striking records of the 
Buddha’s gracious personality, in none do we find such glowing 
fervour, such ardent faith as in these poems, and it is a grievous 
loss that we do not possess the Sanskrit text of the noble 
eulogy in B., xxvii. In sincerity and depth of religious feeling 
Asvaghosa stands closer to the author of the Bhagavadglta 
than to the great poets of the classical period, just as in Italian 
painting we find truer manifestations of religion in the produc¬ 
tions of the Trecento and Quattrocento with their imperfect 
strivings after power of expression than in the technically 
incomparable pictures of the Oinquecento. 

But devotional feeling is not always, or even often, accom¬ 
panied by the historical sense and in any case we have no right 
to expect in a writer of the first century A.D. an account of 
the Buddha as he really lived. It is not yet possible however 
to discuss critically his handling of legend, which must wait 
for the full exploitation of the Chinese and Tibetan sources. 
Still we can see that his claim to have studied the scriptures 
for the story is justified. Except for one or two minor points, 
no incidents or details arc included for which, few as our means 
of knowledge are, we cannot find authority elsewhere, and his 
additions are limited to descriptions in the kavya style, such as 
of Suddhodana in canto ii of both poems, of the progress through 
the streets of Kapilavastu in B., iii, or of the women’s tempta¬ 
tions in B., iv, and to the speeches put into the mouths of his 
characters. When the Buddha speaks, the matter is some¬ 
times taken from his sermons such as B., xi. 22-31, an embroi- 
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dory on a frequently recurring series of similes, or the still 
untranslated sermon to Prasenajit, B., xx. 12-51, into which 
the chief themes of the Kosalasamyutta are worked, or sometimes 
from current Buddhist apologetic against Brahmanical doctrines. 
If the speaker is not a Buddhist, he is represented as setting 
out the arguments of the learned men of the day, e.g. the 
minister in B., ix, or Arada describing a prevalent form of 
Samkhya-Yoga teaching. In some eases he seems to have 
used sutras in a more original form than we have them in 
to-day, as for instance in his versions of the Asoka legend 
and of the first council. In the latter he omits the two regular 
later interpolations, the humiliating treatment meted out to 
Ananda and the promulgation of the Vinaya by Upali, and 
follows the account of our oldest source, the verses of the Chia 
yeh chieh chivy l , omitting the legend of Gavarhpati’s end. In 
general the miraculous element is not stressed, and many well- 
known marvels, such as the removal of the elephant’s body, 
the shade of the jambu tree that did not move, etc., are absent; 
Asvaghosa wishes all through to display the moral and spiritual 
grandeur of the Buddha, an aim which would have been impeded 
by the thaumaturgy of the later legends. On the other hand 
he frequently hints at the existence of legends which he does 
not tell in detail; a demonstrable instance occurs at B., i, 11, 
where the phrase cyutuh khad iva suggests a reference to the 
descent from the Tusita heavens, not otherwise mentioned, 
but which he is proved to know by S., ii. 48. Similar suggestions 
are vratasamskrta of Maya at B., i. 9, the hint that the Buddha 
was born free of the impurities of the womb at ib., 16, vaya- 
syavat of Kanthaka, vi. 54, and Bimbisara’s svavayah, x. 22, 
all explained in the notes ; and of the same order is the in¬ 
sinuation at 8., ii. 32, of what is never explicitly stated, that 
Suddhodana was a cakravartin monarch. Perhaps we should 
infer that the Buddha legend had already developed a good 
deal beyond the form it takes in the Buddhacarita., hut that 


1 Translated Przyluski, Le Cortcile de ffajagrha, pp. 3ff. 
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brother. Vamadeva’s name occurs very rarely in the epic 
as we have it, but he is mentioned coupled with Vasistha 
precisely in connexion with Bharata’s journey to the forest 
in the MBh. version, iii. 15981. It is incredible that Asvaghosa 
should invent such an incident, when he shows knowledge of 
the existing text of the Ayodhyakdnda, and only one explanation 
holds water, namely that the entire passage recounting Bharata’s 
visit to Rama was not in the text the poet knew, that it had 
in Hs place an account of a mission headed by Vasistha and 
Vamadcva with the object of inducing Rama to return to 
Ayodhya, and that in the process of gradual sentimentalising, 
to which the epic was subject for many generations, this passage 
was deliberately replaced by one which it was thought would 
do more honour to Bharata’s character, leaving as its sole 
trace the MBh.’s mention of the purohita and minister. 

Next we may consider what knowledge Asvaghosa had 
of the various sciences, bearing in mind that, as he used 
treatises no longer in existence, we cannot hope to be able 
always to explain his statements or to trace their source. 

References to secular law are rare in kdvya generally and 
none are to be found in these poems, so far as 1 can see, except 
at B., xxii. 47, to the principle that women are always under 
guardianship. Of the ecclesiastical law, if I may call it so, 
governing the relation of guru and pupil, Asvaghosa alludes 
at S., i. 22-23, to the rule that a pupil of ksatriya descent 
assumes the gotra of his guru, and the argument of canto xviii 
of the same poem, as we may see particularly from verses 
1-3 and 48, is based on the principle that a pupil on the successful 
completion of his studies should give his guru a present. The 
rules of polity for kings, which were originally a branch of the 
same science, arc repeatedly mentioned, mostly in similes 1 . 
At B., i. 41, he treats as the standard authorities the works 
of Usanas, or Sukra, and Brhaspati, which, though not extant, 
are equally called the fundamental treatises in the MBh. He 


1 Briefly discussed by me at JRAS, 1929, 77-81. 
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uses the term rdjasastra for the science of politics, while nlti 
at B., iv. 62, means the principles of worldly conduct, and 
dandamti at S., ii. 28, the preservation of order; the classifi¬ 
cations of treasure and horses at B., ii. 2 ab and 4 d, presumably 
derive from the categories of some work on vdrtd. The details 
contain little worth mention and the one point of general 
interest is the question whether he was acquainted with the 
Arthasdstra of Kautilya. The latter presupposes that the 
formal study of political science must have been in progress 
for centuries previously, and it is marked by the use of special 
terms whose occurrence in the rdjadharma section of the MBh. 
is very rare. Its attitude is realistic in contrast to the idealistic, 
often impractical, views of the dfuirmasdstra, but the only trace 
of such a standpoint in these poems is to be found in B., ii. 55, 
which is capable of a sinister interpretation in the light of the 
Arthasdstra ; it is improbable however that Kautilya was the 
first writer to stress the necessity for kings of keeping their 
sons under guard. The political riddle at B., ii. 42, though 
soluble under the teaching of the MBh., cannot be plausibly 
interpreted from the Arthasdstra, and the use of anaya at B., 
ii. 42, is contrary to Kautilya’s vocabulary, who pronounces 
for apanaya in this sense (A A., vi. 2, 6ft.); the technical terms 
introduced by Kautilya, such as vijiglsu, upajdpa and atisanidha, 
are missing in the poems, though regularly taken up by later 
writers. It seems hardly possible then that Asvaghosa knew 
this work. On the other hand he uses several terms, not of a 
technical nature but unknown to the classical language, in the 
same way that Kautilya does, such as viguna, ‘ faithless ’ 
(<S'., ii. 18), ratrisattra ( ib ., 28 ) l , and sakyasutmnta ( ib ., 45) etc. 
To suppose that no great interval separates the two writers 
seems therefore natural. 

Subsidiary to the science of politics according to the 
Sukraniti was the knowledge of the points of a horse, and, 
as we have nothing early at all on this subject, the description 


1 For this word see Cliarpentier, JRAS, 1934, 113. 
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of an ideal horse aceording to Indian views at B., v. 73, is of 
great interest. Unfortunately the readings of the verse arc 
uncertain and could not be settled, though I consulted the 
only known MS. of the Sdlihotrasastra, the best treatise on the 
subject; the tradition that Salihotra was the standard authority 
for horses goes back at least to the story of Nala, but the extant 
work is apparently much later. So far as I can see, later writers 
show no advance on Asvaghosa’s day in the judgement of horses, 
except in the irrelevant matter of lucky signs (curtly referred 
to at B., ii. 4). On the kindred subject of elephants the poet 
is well acquainted with the methods of catching, training and 
riding them, but I can identify no technical terms such as 
would prove the existence of a formal hastividya. 

I have referred above to the statement at B., iv. 64, that 
Udayin was learned in niti, the science of worldly conduct, 
which may indicate some collection of sayings or a manual 
of etiquette, prescribing the rules for behaviour in society and 
for conducting affairs of gallantry. In this connexion I observe 
that the poet seems to know the principles laid down in the 
first book of the Kdniasutra, for which the original authority 
is there said to be Carayana. The passages in question are 
detailed in the notes to S., iv and vi, in my translation. Whether 
he knew the original authorities for other sections of that 
work is open to question, but the savilasarata of B., v. 56, 
certainly suggests the citraratdni of the Kdmasutra, though 
I w ould hesitate to sec a technical term of erotics in kanthasutra 
at ib., 58. 

Of all the sciences medicine was the one most studied by 
Buddhists, and Asvaghosa repeatedly refers to it in similes, 
notably to the three humours and their special treatment 
(8., xvi. 59ft'., 2>\, xi. 40). But the allusions are too general 
in wording to add to our knowledge or to be capable of attri¬ 
bution to any known source. Magic is mentioned a few times, 
thus with reference to snakebite {8., v. 31, and ix. 13), to the 
discovery of treasure {8., i. 39), and to indrajdln ( 8 ., v. 45). 
The only aspect of astronomy or astrology with which the poet 
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shows acquaintance is that relating to the lunar asterisms and 
their regents (75., ii. 36, xvi. 2, xvii. 41 ; see also note on ix. 11). 
But I find no allusions to the minor sciences, such as the silpa- 
stifitras (except for the technique of goldsmiths, S., xv. 66-69, 
and xvi. 65-66), the testing of jewels, the methods of theft etc. 

The poems reflect at times the high level to which contem¬ 
porary art had reached ; several references (7?., viii. 25, 
vii. 48 and xv. 39) imply the existence of painters with great 
representational powers, and occasional descriptions are based 
either explicitly (75., v. 52) or implicitly (75., iii. 19-22) on the 
sculpture of the day, while a standardised architectural practice, 
vdstuvidyd , is guaranteed by S., i. 41 ff. Chinese tradition has 
also a legend suggesting that Asvaghosa was a great musician 1 
but this is not borne out by the poems which, unlike later 
.kdvyn works, contain no technical terms of music and suggest 
only a general knowledge of the subject, such as of the four 
kinds of musical instruments (S., x. 25). 

Not much light is thrown by these works on the state of 
contemporary religion. For the older forms of w r orship we 
have repeated mention of oblations to Agni, and references 
to the soma ceremonial (75., ii. 37, S., i. 15, ii. 36) and to animal 
sacrifices (75., x. 39, xi. 64-67). Brahmanical asceticism is 
described in general terms at S., i. 1-16, and in detail in 75., 
vii, and the existence of Saiva ascetics is to be inferred from 
75., vii. 51, and xiii. 21, and possibly of Vaisnavas, if cakradhara 
at 75., vii. 3, is to be understood as ‘ bearing the imprint of 
Visnu’s discus Of the more popular forms of religion 8., 
iv. 2, takes it as natural that the chief gods for a ksatriya to 
worship were Indra and Kubera, and besides numerous references 
to the former, attention has been drawn by many scholars 
from Cowell onwards to the allusions to his flag festival (75., 
i. 58, viii. 73, xxvii. 56, S., iv. 46). The Maruts are his atten¬ 
dants (75., v. 27, S., i. 62), and Jayanta his son (75., ix. 5), for 
whom 75., v. 27, seems to indicate Sanatkumara as an alternative 


1 S. Levi, JA, 1928, ii, 199. 
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name. We also find 6uddhodana worshipping the lunar asterism 
Pusya ( B ., ii. 36). Of the newer religions the references to 
Krsna and Balarama contain no hint that they were treated 
as gods, though the inscriptions prove the cult in Western 
India for a couple of centuries previously; and besides B., 
xxvii. 79, where 0 has ‘ the mighty golden-winged bird ’ and 
T ‘ Visnu’s Garuda the only mention of Visnu is under the 
name of Upendra as a satellite of Indra (S., xi. 49). 6iva on 
the other hand, to whose worship according to Chinese tradition, 
which on this point receives some support from the knowledge 
these poems show of the Svet. Up., Asvaghosa was addicted 
before his conversion, is referred to several times in the Buddha- 
carita, but not at all in the Saundarananda. The verse B., 
x. 3, implies a knowledge of his ascetic practices and xiii. 16 
quotes the story immortalised by Kalidasa in the Kumdra -. 
sariibhava, but in a variant form, by which Kama succeeds in 
his mission and was not burnt up by the fire of the god’s eye *. 
At B., i. 88, we have an allusion to the birth of Skanda, who 
is possibly also the Senapati of 8., vii. 43. Perhaps also the 
belief in a Creator (B., ix. 63) should come under the head 
of Saivism. Altogether it is very much the picture to be 
expected except for omission of the newer forms of worship. 

Turning next to philosophy, we note that, like most 
Buddhist writers, he refers to the heterodox systems, for which 
our knowledge is confined to casual remarks scattered over 
Sanskrit literature; he alludes incidentally to the fatalists, 
whether believers in Time or Destiny ( S xvi. 17), but more 
fully to the materialists ( B ., ix. 56-57) and to the Svabhava- 
vadins (ib., 58-62), the latter being one of the fullest statements 
of their position that we have. Jainism is ignored*, but the 

1 For the significance of this see Sten Konow on the name Ananga in 
Festschrift Wackernagel, pp. 1-8, in which he does not refer to this verse. 

I was wrong in suggesting in my translation that the crux at S., x. 53, could 
be solved by seeing in it an allusion to the burning lip of Kama. 

* The only allusions are to the conversion of Jains bv the Buddha at 
VaiSall and SravastI, B., xxi. 1G, 28. 
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Isvaravdda is also given a verse (B., ix. 63). None of these 
however can be discussed in detail, till the important but 
difficult passage at B., xviii. 20-56, refuting these heretical 
systems is disentangled, though it may be remarked in passing 
that the nature of the arguments there argues philosophy to 
have been still at a primitive stage. Of the orthodox systems, 
while there is no specific reference to the Purvamlmdrhsdmtras , 
unless Yasodhara’s arguments at B., viii. 61ff., are held to refer 
to vi. 1, 6-21, of Jaimini’s sutras, vidhi is used in the technical 
sense of this school at B., ix. 66, and the Vedic scheme of 
worship is referred to several times and formally rejected at 
B., xi. 64ff., as regards the efficacy of animal sacrifice. Nor 
could we expect any suggestion of the Uttaramimamsa, but 
more important is the fact that the Vaisesika system, whose 
outstanding position is freely recognised in later Buddhist 
literature, was entirely unknown to Asvaghosa. The argument 
ex silentio for once has cogent force, because in later Buddhist 
lists corresponding to S., xvi. 17 (e.g. Lankdvatdra and Visuddhi - 
magga), reference to the Vai^esikas is included by the addition 
of the word ami 1 . With regard to the Nydyasutras , my view 
to ay not be found acceptable ; for I hold that after deduction 
of certain interpolations the first adhydya is much older than the 
rest of the sutras and that, unlike them, it is unaffected by 
Vaisesika tenets and could not have originated in a milieu 
subject to their influence. And it is precisely this section 
of the sutras, of which Asvaghosa to my mind has knowledge, 
though in that case he may have known it in a form more 
primitive than that which has reached us. He seems at times 
to delight in expressing Buddhist views in a way that would 
remind Hindu readers of their own authorities, and I still 
can find no reason for resiling from the opinion that the wording 
of S., xvi. 18, lokasya dosebhya iti pravrttih, is deliberately taken 
from Nydyasutra, i. 1, 18, pravartandlaksand dosdh , all the more 
so that the preceding verses 14 and 15 suggest an early*theory 


1 Cp. also the table in Liebenthal, Satkarya, 31. 
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of annmana. There is also a clear reference to Nyaya principles 
at S., i. 14, however we explain the verse. 

I have kept to the last the most important case, the 
Samkhya as set out by Arada in canto xii of the Buddhacarita. 
The standard treatise on this philosophy, ISvarakrsna’s 
Sdmkhyakdrikds , is several centuries later than this poem ; 
and, though it was so successful in imposing its views on later 
generations that we have no authoritative statement of any 
diverging system, there were according to Chinese sources 
eighteen Samkhya schools, one of which, the best known 
apparently, passed under the name of Varsaganya 1 . It is 
therefore hardly reasonable to suppose that Isvarakrsna’s 
explanations of the twentyfive fattvas would hold good for 
preceding periods, and I was able some years ago to point to 
some important matters' in which his views are fairly recent 
innovations 2 . Much reflection since then and repeated exam¬ 
ination of the relevant passages in the MBh., which are our 
chief, almost our sole, source for early Samkhya, have brought 
me to views on its nature, which differ in several respects 
from those generally held. This is not the place to set them 
out in detail with the necessary proofs, but I must explain 
them briefly in the course of discussing Asvaghosa’s statements. 

In the first place the notes to my translation show that, 
except for the eight reasons which bring the motive causes 
of the samsara into action, only found elsewhere in Caraka, 
and also to some extent for the definition of the sattva, the 
exposition of the system is closely related to certain passages 
of the MBh,, so closely in fact that a common authority must 
have been used. Further xii. 33 quotes a sutra, which is as 
old as the Svet. Up. and which we know from Vacaspati Misra’s 
commentary on the kdrikas to belong to the Varsaganyas ; 

1 Takakusu, BEFEO, 1904, 58. 

2 JB^AS, 1930, 855ff. See also W. Liebenthal, Satkdrya in der Darstellung 
seiner buddhistischen Gegner (Stuttgart, 1934), where the doctrine of satkdrya 
is shown to be unknown to Nagarjuna ; I would not however accept all the 
author’s conclusions about the development of early Samkhya. 
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it is not improbable then that we have here a resume of the 
teachings of that school. The first point of Arada’s exposition 
is the division of the 24 material tattvas into two groups, one 
of eight called prakrti, and one of sixteen derived from the 
first and called vikdra. The MBh. affords ample proof of the 
prevalence of a school which made this division, and the classical 
age preserved traces of it in the explanation of prakrtilaya 
in the bhasyas on the karikds and the YogasiUras. Moreover 
its predominance at one period over alternative schemes may 
be deduced from the fact that, if we add diman to the prakrti 
group, we have in essence the nine Vaisesika dravyas, did and 
kola being included in the prakrti of classical Samkhya, and 
buddhi and ahamkdra coalescing into maims. 

Further the object of investigation in early Samkhya, 
as in early Buddhism, is the individual, not the cosmos, which 
is treated in the MBh., as in B., xii. 21, on mythical rather 
than philosophical lines. If then the system analyses the 
individual into eight primary constituents, what view does 
it take of the nature of the first one, to which alone Isvarakrsna 
allowed the name of prakrti ? In his teaching the universe 
consisted in the last resort of a single ‘ stuff ’ in a state of 
perpetual flux under the mutual interaction of three gums, 
which are more forces than qualities and which, entering in 
different proportions into all the evolutes of prakrti, determined 
their various natures. In fact just as Buddhist philosophy 
in its later stages posited the existence of qualities without 
subjects, an idea to be seen in germ, but not yet fully developed, 
in B., xii. 78-79, so classical Samkhya posits the existence of 
subjects without qualities. This conception is not at all 
primitive and consorts ill with such crude ideas as are incor¬ 
porated, for instance, in the group of the organs of action. 
Seeing that Isvarakrsna finds the essence of prakrti to lie in the 
action of the gunas, it seems best to put the question asked 
above in a different form ; why does canto xii of the Buddha- 
carita make no mention of the gunas ? Not merely do the 
works extant in Sanskrit prove Asvaghosa’s knowledge of 
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them ( S iii. 39, note in translation, and B., vii. 53), but in the 
still untranslated portion of the Buddhacarifa at xxvi. 10-14, 
the doctrine of the gunas is formally refuted. The answer 
is to be found in the epic, which uses guna in its Samkhya 
passages in a variety of meanings, sometimes as ‘ quality ’ 
generally, sometimes for the objects of the senses, sometimes 
for anything evolved which is described as a guna of that from 
which it is evolved, sometimes for the qualities which serve 
to distinguish the varieties of the three gunas of prakrti , some¬ 
times, mainly in later passages, for the gunas themselves. 
While it is thus often difficult to determine the exact meaning 
in pre-classical passages, the principle, so far as 1 can see, holds 
good in practice that the use of the word begins to be restricted 
to the classical sense at the time when prakrti begins to denote 
the first of the 24 tattvas only, that is, when the movement 
of thought to which I^varakrsna gave final expression is taking 
shape. Tn earlier passages the three gunas do not enter into 
the composition of the evolutes of the first principle, as in 
Isvarakrsna’s system ; they are often called the three bhiivas, 

‘ states of being ’, each subdivided into a number of varieties 
according to the possession of particular moral attributes, 
and, as we are often told, the form of rebirth is determined 
by these attributes. Here then we have a very close parallel 
to the action of the Buddhist roots of evil as described above 
(p. xlii) and this doctrine enables us to explain the original 
idea of the first tattva ; for like Asvaghosa, all the early autho¬ 
rities call it avyakta, which should be understood, not as the 
‘ unmanifested ’, but as the ‘ unseen ’. Avyakta was in reality 
the early Samkhya equivalent of the unseen force, attaching 
the individual to the wheel of the samsara and operating in 
accordance with the way in which the three ‘ states of being ’ 
were intermingled in him, that is, in accordance with the state 
of his moral character. That this conception is of a purely 
moral drder is shown by the view taken of the nature of salva¬ 
tion ; for at B ., xxvi. 10-14, it is described as being effected 
by the growth of sattva and the annihilation of rajas and tamas. 
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not by the transcendence of all three, as in classical Samkhya. 
This, the older view, is to be found also, for instance, in C’araka, 
and MBh., xii. 7737, 12288 and 12913, and xiv. 1449, and has 
left traces on the older theories. Thus we see that the expo¬ 
nents of earlier Samkhya, like the earlier Buddhist dogmatists* 
are more concerned with the moral, than the philosophic, 
side of religion, and the answer to the question put above is 
that the gunas or bhdvas merely explain the mechanism of the 
unseen force, so that the poet, like the authors of many other 
early Samkhya passages, did not consider it necessary to describe 
them. 

It is further to be noted that Asvaghosa, like Caraka 
and other authorities, uses prakrti in the singular to denote 
the group of the eight primary material (corporeal would express 
the idea more correctly) constituents ; that is, he sees a unity 
underlying the group, just as the Vaisesikas similarly endea¬ 
voured to avoid the difficulties of pluralism by bringing their 
categories under the single head of sattd. The nature of this 
unity is fortunately explained in R., xviii. 29-40, a passage 
refuting the false views, which argues that Nature ( ran-bzhin , 
which translates both prakrti and svabhdva, and stands for 
svabhdva in this passage) cannot be the cause of the world. 
This svabhdva, which represents the principle of prakrti as a 
cosmic force, is known to the epic, whose references I cannot 
discuss here, and a relic of the theory is to be found in 
Gaudapada’s odd statement in his bhdsya on Sdmkhyakarikd, 
27, that the Sariikhyas postulate a principle called svabhdva. 
Its characteristics according to Asvaghosa are that it is a 
single entity, all-pervading, having the quality of producing 
things, without attribute, eternal, unmanifested, and un¬ 
conscious ( sems-med , acetana). When we compare this with 
classical Samkhya, particularly with the description of prakrti 
in Sdmkhyakarikd, 10-11, we see that the school which cul¬ 
minated in Isvarakrsna transferred the conception of* prakrti 
as thus defined together with the name to the first tattva, the 
avyaktu, and in doing so, gave it an entirely new content by 
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a transformation of the guna theory; they then handed over 
the functions of the original avyakta as determining rebirth 
to a new group, the eightfold buddhi, and used the principle 
of svabhdrn to explain the connection between Hie soul and the 
24 tattvas (as opposed to the naimittika theory of the YS.). 

This teaching about avyakla and prakrti is the fundamental 
position of early Samkhya, but certain other points of Arada’s 
exposition require; brief notice. That in place of the tanmdtms 
and gross elements of the classical period he should reckon 
the elements and the objects of the senses respectively among 
the 24 principles is normal, and the reason for it has been ex¬ 
plained by me elsewhere \ The explanation of the mYmdra 
is involved and hard to follow ; xii. 23 gives as its causes karman, 
trsnd and ajndna , and the passage goes on to enumerate eight 
factors by which these causes work. Then it proceeds to 
attribute the implication of the individual in the cycle of 
existence to the fivefold avidyd (xii. 37), and ends by putting 
the cause down as the identification of the person with the 
corporeal individual (xii. 38). At present I am unable exactly 
to correlate these statements, which suggest that Samkhya 
thinking was in a muddled state, due to the imperfect assimi¬ 
lation of new ideas. On the nature of the soul Asvaghosa 
tells us nothing that we ought not already to know from other 
sources. Obviously he regards it as an individual, not a uni¬ 
versal, soul, and he distinguishes, following the views taken 
in the epic, between the dtman which is ajna and the ksetrajna 
which is jna. In emphasising the difficulties of this doctrine 
he hits upon the point which Samkhya thought of every age 
failed to explain, and which Isvarakrsna tried to evade by 
taking the soul as neither precisely one nor the other, but it 
is not necessary to my purpose to trace the development of 
thought in this respect. 

This discussion does not exhaust the value of canto xii 
to us ; for to the gndnamdrga of the Samkhya is appended an 


1 JSAS, 1930, 8H4ff. 
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alternative* method of action by yoga. In itself there is nothing 
strange in this, the Yoyasutras being based on the Samkhya 
philosophy, and traces of the use of yoga being still visible 
in the ledrikds. The system set out is said to be that which 
was followed by Pancasikha, who is treated as the great authority 
on the philosophic side of Yoga in Vyasa’s bhasya, together 
with Jaigisavya, also known as a teacher of Yoga, and Janaka. 
But actually it is a description of the first seven dhydnas of 
Buddhist dogma, substituting dtman for vijnana in the second 
drupya, I have already pointed out (p. xliii) that the dhydnas 
and prajna do not belong to the original Buddhism, and, as 
many scholars have observed, there is an extraordinary paral¬ 
lelism between the Yoyasutras and the Buddhist doctrine 
of trance \ so marked in both phraseology and ideas that the 
tw o can hardly have arisen independently but must have had 
a common origin. Now a prominent feature of the Buddhist 
teaching is that each trance is connected with certain divine 
spheres, and Asvaghosa mentions these same spheres as gained 
by the trances of his Yoga system. The corresponding scheme 
for the classical Yoga is set forth by Vyasa on YS., iii. 25; 
this statement is separated by five or more centuries from 
that we are considering, yet the two coincide in such a remark¬ 
able way that, unexpected as it may seem, the poet’s descrip¬ 
tion may be accepted as accurate for the Yoga of his day. 
This conclusion may appear less surprising, if we reflect that 
no parallels to Vyasa’s cosmology are to be found in Brahman- 
ical sources outside the Yoga school, and it is fortified by the 
fact that in two points analogies can be found in canto xii to 
the older Yoga teaching. Firstly, the passage starts in verses 
4b and 47 with a description of the slla required of the aspirant, 
which might well be a summary of the teaching on the subject 
attributed to Jaigisavya at MBh., xii. S431ff. (Secondly, the 

1 The relations between Buddhism and the Yoga system call lor a fresh 
lull-length study in the light of the Buddhist materials made available of recent 
years ; lor a preliminary sketch of the important points see La Vallee Poussin, 
Xottd BouAdhiques, III. 
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expression nigrhnann indriyagramam in 48 is significant; for 
the bhdsya on YS. , ii. 55, quotes a sutra of Jaigisavya to the 
effect that in yoga the functioning of the senses is altogether 
suppressed. Not only is this doctrine to be read into this 
passage and to be found in various passages of the Santiparvan 
and the Gita, but wo have a reference to it in the Pali canon 
at Majjhima, III, 298, where the Buddha refutes the similar 
views held by a Parasariya Brahman (i.e. a follower of Panca- 
sikha) 1 ; the Hinayana at least took the view that in yoga 
the senses were under control ( indriyammvara ), not suppressed. 
The poet’s description of the Yoga system of his day should 
therefore be treated, like the preceding account of Saiiikhya, 
as fully authoritative. 

Lastly, this sketch of Asvaghosa’s scholarship would be 
incomplete, if it omitted to describe to what extent his works 
illuminate the development of the poetic profession from 
the technical side in his day. For the theatre the fragments 
of the plays prove that the principles of dramatic technique 
then observed did not differ materially from those of the classical 
drama, but the matter has been so thoroughly explored by 
Professor Liiders that 1 am exempted from entering into details. 
The Buddhacarita several times uses terms of the theatre, 
rasdntara, iii. 51, and the dramatic forms of address, ayusmat , 
iii. 33, tatrabhavat , ix. 37, and drya, xiii. 63, and of words whose 
use later was practically confined to the stage we find sadhaya 
in the sense of gam in the & drip ut raprakarana*. Curious is 
the parallel between &, iv. 39, and the description of sunyd 
drsti at BhN&., viii. 63; for, while much of that work is old, 
we have no reason to think any of it as old as these poems. 
Though with the exception of a brief notice of a few rhetorical 


1 The corresponding passage in the Sarvaativadin canon is taken up in 
the Yibhasa, Tl, XXVII, 729, (12911. (ace AK., VI, 121, a. Parasari), where 
the view is attributed to a Parasari tirthika. For the references and a trans¬ 
lation of the Vibhasa passage 1 am indebted to Professor de la Vallee Poussin. 

’SfiiMIK, 1911,405. 
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figures in the same treatise we have nothing earlier than Dandin 
and Bhamaha for the laws of kavya poetry, the reference to 
kdvyadhanna in the closing verses of the Saundarananda proves 
the poet to have known and used some regular work on poetics, 
and it is interesting therefore to observe how the contents 
of the two poems correspond almost exactly to Dandin’s defi¬ 
nition of a typical kavya in Kavyadarm, i. 14-19. For the 
Buddhacarita the battle and the hero’s victory are to be found 
in canto xiii, and we should no doubt see the same motif at 
work in S., xvii, in which the illusion of a combat is maintained 
by constant comparisons with a king on a campaign and with 
a battle against enemies. Asvaghosa’s use of rhetorical figures 
was presumably determined by his authorities, but does not 
conform to the strictest classical standards in respect of upama. 
The gender fails to correspond in B., ii. 45, v. 62, and vi. 26, 
8., ii. 6, ix. 17, 18, and 43, x. 9, xiv. 15, 39 etc., and both gender 
and number at B., viii. 26, and S., xi. 29. Not all of these 
cases would have been considered faulty by Dandin under the 
ruling of Kavyadarm, ii. 51, and that the poet knew the rule 
prescribing identity of genders appears from the otherwise 
pointless insertion of prabhd at 8., x. 39 (contrast the wording 
of the same simile at B., iii. 45)* and xii. 29. His handling 
of rhetoric generally is best reserved to the subsequent dis¬ 
cussion on style. 

Closely connected with these points is the poet’s knowledge 
of prosody, and the following list enumerates all the metres 
used by him in the two poems so far as preserved to us :— 
i. Samavrttas :— 

Anustubh (679). B., iv. 1-96; vi. 1-55; xii. 1-115; 
xiv. 1-31. S., i. 1-58; ii. 1-62; xi. 1-58; xii. 1-42; xiii. 

1-54 ; xiv. 1-45 ; xv. 1-65. 

Upajati (936). B., i. 8-24, and 40-79 ; ii. 1-55 ; iii. 
1-62; vi. 56-65; vii. 1-57 ; ix. 1-71 ; x. 1-39; xi. 1-57 ; xii. 
1-69. S., i. 59-60 ; ii. 63 ; iv. 1-44 ; v. 1-52 ; vi.* 1-48; 

vii. 1-47 ; x. 1-53 ; xi. 59 ; xiv. 46-49 ; xvi. 1-94 ; xvii. 
1-70; xviii. 1-43. 
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Vamsastha (201). B., iii. 63; iv. 97-102; vi. 66-68; 
viii. 1-80; ix. 72-80; x. 40; xi. 58-73; xii. 116-120; xiii. 
70-71. 8., iv. 45; ix. 1—49; x. 54-63; xv. 66-67; xviii. 

44-59. 

Rucira (4). B., iii. 64-65; xii. 121. S., x. 64. 

Praharsini (7). B., ix. 81-82; x. 41. S ., i. 61; 

xvii. 71-73. 

Vasantatilaka (10). S., i. 62; v. 53; vii. 48-51; 
viii. 58-59 ; ix. 51 ; xviii. 61. 

Sarabha (2). S., xii. 43 ; xiii. 72. 

Malini (2). B., ii. 56 ; xiii. 72. 

Sikharini (11). B., iv. 103. S., viii. 60-61 ; xiv. 
50-52 ; xv. 68-69; xvi. 95-97. 

Kusumalatavellita (1). S., vii. 52. 

Sardulavikridita (6). 8., viii. 62 ; xi. 60-61 ; xvi. 98 ; 

xviii. 62-63. 

Suvadana (2). 8., xi. 62 ; xviii. 64. 

ii. Ardhasamavrttas 

Viyogini or Sundari (56). 8., viii. 1-56. 

Aupace handasika (78). B., v. 1-78. 

Aparavaktra or Vaitaliya (2). B., vii. 58. S., viii. 57. 

Puspitagra (31). B., i. 80-89; v. 79-87; viii. 81-87. 

8., iii. 42 ; iv. 46 ; vi. 49 ; ix. 50 ; xviii. 60. 

iii. Visamavrttas :— 

Udgata (41). S., iii. 1-41. 

Upasthitapracupita, variety vardhamana (2). 8., ii. 

64-65. 

Considering that the continuity of narration in epics does 
not allow as many varieties of metre as in plays or prose stories 
interspersed with verse, this is an imposing list, to which must 
be added an example of oalini in the Sdriputraprakarana, and, 
if the third play belongs to Asvaghosa, verses in the HarinI and 
possibl'y in the Sragdhara and Arya metres, it should also be 
noted that 8., xiii. 55, which I hold to be spurious, is in an 
unknown ardhasamuvrtta of very curious type, the first and third 
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pddas consisting of seven trochees and a long syllable each 
and the second and fourth of eight iambi each. The metre 
Narabha is otherwise unknown except for its description in the 
HhNfi., and according to Sukumar Sen 1 this is the only occur¬ 
rence in literature of Kusumalatavellita (called Oitralekha 
in the BhNfi .); it gave way perhaps, as he suggests, to 
Mandakranta, from which it differs only by the addition of a 
long syllable at the beginning. The poet’s use of Udgata and 
Upasthitapracupita proves great skill in the handling of difficult 
metres. 

The vipvlds employed in the 61okas deserve some attention, 
and the following table gives the number of their occurrences :— 


a. Buddhnmrita. 


Vipulft 

iv 

vi 

xii 

xiv 

Total 

1. v -'V - 

12 

7 

o 

i 

20 

2. ^-vy W— . . 

r> 

4 

8 

4 

21 

^ — 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

Jk V— o - *WW — 

2 

2 

1 

2 

7 

5. v - w —, — ^ 

0 

0 

7 

0 

7 

Total 

19 

14 

24 

7 

! 

C>4 



1 JASB, 1930, 205. 
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The second of these, though common enough in epic verse, 
is apparently not used in classical lcavya, and the proportion 
of vipulds to pathyas, about. 11*7 per cent, is much lower than 
in the Nab and slightly less than the general average of the 
MBh. as calculated by Professor Hopkins 1 , and more than 
half as much again as the corresponding figure for the Raghu- 
vamia. In the first four forms the pada is never allowed 
to close on a brevis and so strongly does the poet’s ear demand 
support for the phrase after two or three short syllables that 
it is quite exceptional when at S., xii. 37, the ending consists 
of a short vowel (iti) lengthened by the next word beginning 
with a compound character. 

For the other metres, the striking fact is the preponderance 
of Upajati, particularly in the Buddhacarita. The monotonous 
effect of its trochaic cadence makes it difficult to handle for 
continuous narrative, and that Asvaghosa was alive to this 
danger is shown by the way he rings the changes on the possible 
variations of rhythm. The scheme of the verse having no 
fixed caesura, the break occurs most often at the fifth syllable, 
but division at the fourth is also frequent and in a certain 
proportion of cases a break is found at the third syllable with 
a secondary one at the sixth or seventh. Words of course are 
not allowed to straddle the pada , except for one faulty verse, 
S., iv. 7, where the first syllable of d includes by sariidhi the 
last syllable of the word at the end of c, na SobhetdnyonyaMnav ; 
but this could be cured by amending in accordance with epic 
practice to na iobhed anyonyahlnav. Vamsastha is handled 
in the same manner, and for the longer metres the classical 
rules of caesura are observed. For Vasantatilaka, as in the 
treatise of Pingala 2 , there is no fixed caesura; Professor Hopkins 
gives as the rule for the MBh. a caesura at the fourth and again at 
the seventh syllable *, but this does not hold good for the classical 

1 Great Epic of India , 223-224. * Indische Studien , VIII, 387. 

3 Great Epic of India , 193. The metrical scheme at the end of Apte’s 
dictionary gives a caesura for Vasantatilaka at the eighth syllable, but Kalidasa 
does not follow this rule. 
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period. In the metres which require a long syllable at the end 
other than Upajati, the poet does not hesitate to use occasionally 
a short syllable at the end of the even-numbered pddas, but 
for pddas a and c the only instance is 8., vii. 48c, a Vasanta- 
tilaka verse; in Upajati verses, however, a short syllable 
occurs frequently at the end of any pada. It appears then 
that, while the prosodical system of kdvya was fully developed 
in Asvaghosa’s day, it was still capable of growth, and that 
a certain licence was allowed in minor matters which was to be 
absolutely barred in later practice. 

From this point I pass to the grammar of the poems, a 
detailed study of which is necessary, seeing that its exact 
comprehension determines the handling of many textual 
problems and that in the absence of any other kdvya works 
of equal age it is our only means of estimating what usages 
were considered by strict writers of this epoch to be permissible 1 2 . 
Buddhism, we now know, had its own special grammars, 
though the earliest one of which any fragments are extant* 
is later in date than these poems. But assuming, as I do, 
that A^vaghosa was born a Brahman, he would naturally 
not have been taught from one of them in his schooldays. We 
do not know on what grammar he relied, but if it is not surpri¬ 
sing to find that as an Easterner he does not adhere strictly 
to the principles of Panini, different grammars can only differ 
in minor matters, such as whether certain variant forms or 
constructions are allowable or not, and consequently when 
he parades his knowledge of abstruse rules of grammar, we 
can often find them in the Astadhyayl. Thus S., vii. 8, slista 
with the accusative is based on Pan., iii. 4, 72, and abhdgini, 
B., viii. 54, in a future sense with the same case, is covered by 
ii. 3, 70, and iii. 3, 3, though not included in the Paninean 

1 The grammatical material has been analysed by Sukumar Sen, for the 
Buddhacarita in IHQ , 1926, 05711, and for the Saundaramrtda in JASfy 1930, 
181 ff.; see also his Outline Syntax of Buddhistic Sanskrit , Calcutta, 1928. His 
collections are useful, if sometimes open to criticism in detail. 

2 H. Luders, Kdtantra und Kaumdraldta , SEP AW, 1930, 48211. 
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gam in question ( gamyadayah , no. 70). Similarly iii. 2, 135, 
accounts for the agental form, pravestr, at B., v. 84, to indicate 
habitual action, while B., ii. 34, with its contrast between 
vijigye and jigaya, illustrates i. 3, 19, prescribing the Atmane- 
pada for ji compounded with vi. The most illuminating ease 
is that of S., xii. 9-10; the former not only refers to the rule 
in vi. 1, 89, which lays down that the root edh takes vrddhi 
in exception to the general rule, but seems also to allude to the 
DMtupathas which explain this root as used in the meaning 
vrddhau *. That the poet knew a Dhatvpatha is rendered 
probable by B., xi. 70, illustrating nine senses of the root av, 
and by B., v. 81, where T shows cak to be used in a meaning 
known only to those works. The following verse on the other 
hand refers to the threefold use of asti as a particle for the past, 
present and future; this rule played a part in the famous 
Buddhist controversy over the reality of the past and future, 
but is not to be found in Panini or the orthodox grammars. 

Where Panini’s rules are not complied with, we can usually 
find parallels to odd forms or constructions in the epics, but a 
few usages, which are peculiar to Buddhism, so far as we know 
at present, may conveniently be grouped together here. The 
method of comparison by relatives, S., xi. 54, sukham utpadya.te 
yac ca . . yac cn duhkham . . duhkham eva visisyate, 

occurs not infrequently in the Mahayana sutras. The con¬ 
struction of vijugupsa with the accusative, B., v. 12, is known 
only to Pali, and the use of prstha at the end of compounds 
with the force only of a preposition, B., ii. 32, v. 7, and x. 39, 
is common in that language also. Similarly udiksyamdnarupa, 
B., i. 80, is a form of compound of which Pali has several 
examples and which occurs also in the ASPP. Sacet, 8., 
x. 60, xv. 3, and xvi. 70, and prag eva, equivalent to kirn punar, 
at B,, iv. 10, and xi. 7, and S., ii. 24, are also primarily Buddhist, 
though the latter occurs several times in Vacaspati Mirra’s 
commentary on the Yogasutras. But there is only one instance 


1 Professor Sten Konow kindly brought this point to my notice. 
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of a form of expression much beloved of Buddhist canonical 
authors in yendsramus tern at B., vi. 65. With these exceptions 
Asvaghosa’s departures from classical usage are almost always 
either archaisms or to be found in the epics. 

In going into details, it must be borne in mind that the 
textual tradition of both poems is bad and that a single occur¬ 
rence of an abnormal usage, if not guaranteed by the metre, 
should be regarded as uncertain and possibly a copyist’s 
mistake. 

In the accidence of nouns the only points for comment 
arc the genders ; varsa, n., B., xiii. 45, 72, and 8., ii. 53, gavdksa, 
n., B., viii. 14, prakostha, n., S., vi. 27, kalusa, m., B., ii. 16, 
and ratlin, n., B., iii. 62, may all be due to errors in the MSS., 
and so may mitra, m., at S., xvii. 56, where maitra seems 
indicated by S., ii. 18, though instances of this last do occur 
sporadically. In the comparison of adjectives the form anut- 
tarna , B., v. 51, 83, and 8., xviii. 49, which is recorded else¬ 
where, should be classed with the use of the superlative for 
the comparative, dealt with below under the syntax of the 
ablative. The curious purvakiim, B., xiii. 10, may be a mistake 
for purvatana. For the pronouns the use of asmi for aham, 
li., i. 67, and of svah for mu, ib., viii. 43, the latter unparalleled, 
should be noted. The enclitics, me and te, are undoubtedly 
used occasionally as instrumentals, a practice known to the 
. pics but not generally sanctioned; ep. S., xiv. 22, te agreeing 
with bddhyamdnena, for an absolutely certain case. Unusually 
large use is also made of the pronominal adverbs instead of the 
corresponding cases of the pronouns, sometimes in agreement 
with a noun. 

Both works are peculiarly rich in verbal forms. The dis- 
tiaction of voice is in accord with general usage and at S., 
ii. 2<i, and B., ii. 33, 34, we have verses illustrating the different 
employment of certain verbs in the Parasmaipada and Atinane- 
pada, being references perhaps to rules in the grammar used 
by the poet. Prarthayanti, B., ii. 10, though occurring elsewhere, 
and samraranja, 8., ii. 63, arc probably to be accounted for 
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by faulty copying. For past tenses the use of the perfect 
predominates except in the second canto of each poem, which 
deliberately illustrate the rules governing the formation of 
aorists. In the conjugation of the former the strong stem 
occurs in three cases, which, though not allowable in classical 
Sanskrit, can be paralleled in the MBh., viz., B., i. 41, sasar- 
jatuh, and viii. 26, sisiheire , and 8., x. 39, vivepe; nisulatuh 
at B., ix. 11, and xii. 3, is probably a copyist’s error, and B., 
xiii. 44, nirjigiluh is formed from the rare present stem gil 
of the root gf. For the periphrastic perfect the verb is separated 
from its auxiliary by an intervening word at B., ii. 19, vi. 58, 
and vii. 9, a practice authorised by Kalidasa. Visvaset at B., 
xi. 16, and S., xv. 59, belongs to the language of the epics, 
and whatever we read at B., iv. 59, myed, svaped or suped , 
we have a formation not recognised in classic literature. The 
periphrastic future has a passive sense at B., i. 64, the earliest 
known instance of this use. The rules for the formation of 
feminine present participles would not allow, outside the epics, 
rudanti, B., ix. 26, and vi. 5, 35, and sravatlm, 8., viii. 52. 
Of the past participles arosita, 8., vi. 25, is a solecism, as are 
the gerundives grhya, 8., i. 28, and vivardhayitva and pari- 
palayitvd at B., xi. 30 ; this latter irregularity occurs elsewhere, 
but only as here with the compounds of causative verbs. 
Asvaghosa is peculiarly fond of desiderative formations, and 
unusual are ciknsanti, 8., xi. 26, the desiderative of this verb 
not being known except for vicikrisu quoted in Schmidt’s 
Nachtrage from the Yasastilaka, and bhiksu, B., iv. 17, if I 
am right in taking it as a desiderative of bhaj. Of the various 
intensives used, that of hri, S., vii. 1, and x. 41, seems only 
known to Buddhists, and the PW quotes for that of bhid, B., 
ii. 40, only the Bhattikdvya, and for that of chid, ib., the gram¬ 
marians. 

So far as we can tell, the ordinary rules of samdhi are 
observed. The reading gaio ’ryaputro at B., viii. 34, shows 
that we have here the word dryaputra, not arya°, and at ix. 21, 
A is corrupt and the correct reading cannot be determined. 
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The syntax offers much of interest and some usages that 
are new. In the matter of concord a singular noun is several 
times employed where the sense requires a plural; thus B., 
i. 66, sneham sute vetsi hi bandhavanam, and like cases at ib., 

viii. 11, ix. 31, xiii. 7. A singular verb is occasionally used 

with two subjects joined by ca or ca . . ca, thus participles 

at B., vi. 47 (a copyist’s error ?), and viii. 32, a finite verb at 
B., v. 87, and S., ix. 28, and so of two subjects not fitting to¬ 
gether at B., viii. 33, and 8., viii. 2. At B., ii. 13, the dual 
verb after two subjects disjoined by va is questionable. 

The use of the nominative is regular enough, but the idioms 
with sakya and the like deserve a word as sometimes affecting 
the reading adopted. Ordinarily sakya agrees with the gram¬ 
matical subject in gender and number, when followed by an 
infinitive in a passive sense, but twice the neuter singular is 
used, B., ii. 3, and xii. 102, once inetri causa and once to avoid 
a hiatus. This latter construction is observed with ksamam 
(only in B.), sadhu, B., xiii. 63, and sukhain, S., xviii. 2 ; but 
ksamam, is also coupled with an intransitive infinitive, B., vii. 
41, or with an infinitive understood actively and governing the 
accusative, B., xi. 20, and in that case the logical subject or 
agent is placed in the instrumental, or else in the genitive, B., 

ix. 39, like the genitive after sadhu and sukha in the above 
quoted cases with an infinitive understood passively. 

Asvaghosa’s fondness for the cognate accusative, which 
belongs more properly to the earlier and epic stages of the 
language, is repeatedly displayed, particularly after verbs 
of speaking, also after nad, B., v. 84, and pranad, B., xiii. 52, 
and tap. The idioms with verbs of speaking are also pre- 
elassical in the main ; in the sense of ‘ address ’ they take the 
accusative of the person spoken to as well as the accusative 
of the object spoken, and the latter remains in the accusative 
when the verb goes into the passive. But if the sense is 
‘ explain ’, the person addressed is invariably put into the 
dative, and a further extension of this construction with a second 
accusative in apposition is at B., ix. 77, yac ca me bhavdn 
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uvdca Rdmaprabhrtm nidarsavam. The accusatives after 
abhagin, slista and vijugupsa have already been referred to, 
and I may note one example alter abhimukha, B., viii. 4. The 
verb smr governs this case only, but unusual are accusatives 
after vigrah (S., ii. 10, cp. MBh., xv. 220) and vinirgam ( B ., 
v. 67, identical phrase MBh., ii. 32). Bhumim gam,, B., viii. 
55, is natural enough but has apparently no analogies elsewhere ; 
and for the accusative after desidcrative nouns, prayiydsd, 
S., viii. 13, and vivaksd, S., xi. 18, sec SS., §52, Rem. 3. Hard 
to explain is a kind of accusative absolute of the time up to 
which an action took place, arunaparusataram antarilcsam, 
B., v. 87. 

The solitary instance of the Buddhist idiom yena . . . 

tena has already been mentioned and the instrumental of the 
direction taken is employed at B., ix. 7, and x. 4, 35 ; but 
otherwise this case is not used in any way for which there is 
not ample authority. Asvaghosa does not seem to have any 
decided preference for either the accusative or the instrumental 
of the active agent after the causative of a transitive verb, 
but for impersonal instruments he uses the latter case only. 
The dative with verbs of speaking has already been explained 
under the accusative. Its use with alam, B., ix. 77, and S., 
i. 40, is common in the Brahmanas but survived into the 
classical language, and the dative regularly employed with 
aprh and siprhd is also an older use in the main. But this case 
with the rare verb virac, S., ii. 14, and with utsuka, S., xii. 
21, seems to have no parallels, and ydvad eva vimuktaye, S., 
xiii, 16, is hard to comprehend (or is the text corrupt and should 
we read tdvad and understand a dative of aim ?), while the 
explanation of the curious bhaktaye, i S’., xiv. 19, coupled with 
an instrumental, depends on the meaning to be given to bliakti, 
which is uncertain. The dative in tasmai gaddm udyamaydm- 
cakdra, B., xiii. 37, is by analogy with the construction of druh 
( ib ., 56 1 ). 

For the next case the most remarkable point is the ablative 
of comparison after superlatives or their equivalents, srestha - 
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tama and duhkhatama, S., v. 24, also pravara, ib., 25, and 
parama, ib. and iii. 32, nihsaratama, ix. 11, para, xvii. 51. 
Parebhyah samsargam, S., xiv. 50, is probably a MS. corruption, 
and there are a number of cases in which an ablative of cause 
is joined with a similar instrumental, e.g. B., ix. 46. As in all 
Buddhist writers the poet’s addiction to the case-ending tah 
in place of the ablative or instrumental is marked; e.g. as 
ablative joined with an ordinary ablative at S., xvii. 15, but 
more commonly equivalent to an instrumental, thus manastah 
at B., i. 47, or joined with instrumentals, B., iii. 11, and S., 
xvi. 48. A frequent use is with a verb meaning directly or 
metaphorically ‘ understand ’, subhato gacchasi, S., viii. 48, 
ruksato naiti, ib., xi. 15, drastavyam bhutatah, ib., xiii. 44, etc. 
domto gam, B., viii. 49, and dosato yd, S., vi. 22. 

The employment of the genitive after verbs is mostly 
normal, such as after anukr, S., i. 36, and xviii. 59, nihan, 8., 
iv. 14, and sraddhd, S., vi. 19, and similarly after gerundives, 
mdnya, 8., vi. 38, darsaniya, 8., xviii. 33 ; less usual is the 
objective genitive after vancayitavya, B., iv. 94, and after 
rdjyarh kr, 8., xi. 44. While the propriety of an objective 
genitive after the dative of aim of a transitive verbal noun 
is well established, those after smrtaye, B., v. 20, and bhayaya, 
B., xiii. 34, are odd and hard to explain. The genitives at B., 
ii. 7, and in darsayantyo 'sya, B., iv. 34, and mama dhdrayitvd, 
8., vi. 18 (this last might be a genitive absolute), come under 
the dative-like genitive explained S8., § 131. The objective 
genitives after didrksd at B., i. 58, and xi. 69, and 8., iv. 40, 
arc remarkable, all the more so in view of the alternative con¬ 
struction noted under the locative below. The only certain 
instances of a genitive absolute are at B., v. 20, and xiv. 22. 

The case which receives the greatest extension in these 
poems is the locative, but most of them can be classed under 
the sphere in which, or under the object (very often a person) 
in respect of which, an action takes place, frequently in lieu 
of a dative. Thus for instance, krtvd inayi tarn pratijndm 
8., vi. 13 (see 88., § 145), and similar uses ib., 16 and 17 ; so 
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too after utsrj, B., xi. 33, and after vimuc, B., xiii. 38 (contrast 
the dative in the previous verse). It can also bo substituted 
for a dative of aim after verbs of striving, determining etc., 
an option taken much advantage of and extended rather far 
in the phrase, pritiksaye yogam uparuroha, S., xvii. 49. The 
alternative is clearly put with prattbhu at B., v. 34, and S., 
x. 63, as compared with S., xii. 13. Similarly the locative 
of the person addressed after vdeyn, B., vi. 24, and S., viii. 6, 
after vivaksd, B., iv. 63, pravivaksd, S., viii. 11, and vivaksita , 
ib., xviii. 53. The extreme case is perhaps the locative after 
mm, S., iii. 7, and v. 1, and pranaim, ib., iv. 32 ; the dative 
is used in other passages and the accusative in S., xvii. 73, 
Sanskrit normally allowing these two cases and the genitive. 
It is frequently employed after substantives, adjectives and 
verbs, but the only further instances worth noting are after desi- 
deratives to denote the object ,jighdih$d, B., xiii. 66, druruksd, S., 
v. 40, and didrksd, ib., xviii. 2,33 1 . In the last two cases the sub¬ 
ject is in the genitive, though elsewhere, as already pointed out, 
didrksd takes the genitive of the object. The locative after 
pramad, ‘ enjoy ’, S., ii. 63, is a Vedic use, and the same sense 
can be read into ib., v. 41. 

In the comparison of adjectives I have already drawn 
attention to the use of superlatives as comparatives; the 
latter similarly are employed to express, not comparison, but 
simply enhancement of the simple adjective, thus sphitatara, 
B., iii. 10, ‘ very widely opened ’, udbhasitara, S., iv. 17, ‘ shining 
very brightly ’. Among the pronouns a curious use is that 
of the indefinite kascit in the plural with a negative to express 
‘ none ’, B., iii. 52, and S., iv. 27, which is apparently unknown 
elsewhere and should be noted for its bearing on the inter¬ 
pretation of B., xi. 36. Nor have I anywhere else, except 
for a passage in the Rdmayana quoted by Gawronski 2 and 

• 

1 My translation of S., xviii, 2d , is wrong and should run, 4 and therefore 
he was desirous of seeing the Seer \ 

1 Studies about the Sanskrit Buddhist Literature , 13. 
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perhaps Pratijnayaugandhardyana, iv. 17, come across the 
practice of using a relative absolutely without postcedent to 
express the idea ‘ as for ’ ; it occurs B., v. 69, vii. 57, and xiii. 
59, and S., vi. 47. The relative is also used pleonastically in 
the way that the A vesta shows was found in the original Aryan 
language, e.g. B., ii. 35, 38, S., v. 46, xi. 43, and xiv. 41. 

The employment of the tenses is normal in general, and 
no distinction is made between the perfect, imperfect and 
aorist, though the first is by far the commonest for narrative. 
The particle ha is used three times, B., viii. 79, and xii. 68, 
83, but only with the perfect, not with the imperfect as allowed 
by Panini. The periphrastic future at S., v. 50, kartasmi, 
does not imply action in the remoter future {Pan., iii. 3, 15) 
as it ought to, and probably retains a good deal of the sense 
of the agental noun. The use of the gerunds is lax according 
to classical principles, agreeing with an oblique case in at least 
20 instances, and in one case, S., xvi. 52, with the subject 
understood, not expressed; Kalidasa does the same occasionally 
to the confusion of his commentators and translators, though 
the construction is logical and free from ambiguity. Gerunds 
seem to be joined with yd as an auxiliary at B., vi. 48, ix. 54, 
and xiii. 5, and S., v. 43, in order to indicate an action which 
may take place in the natural course of events or habitually 
does so, but that yd is to be so treated as an auxiliary is certain 
only of B., xiii. 5 of these passages. Very curious is the ap¬ 
parently similar construction at S., vii. 15, where the only 
satisfactory explanation is to take yd with the gerund as indi¬ 
cating a passive, like the infinitive with the same verb in the 
cases quoted in the note to the translation, but admittedly 
I can quote no parallels except the so-called passives of the 
modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars. At B., ix. 6, we have appa¬ 
rently an example of asti used as a particle with a past participle, 
and the agental noun, pravestr, at B., v. 84, has already been 
mentioned. The desideratives, which occur so frequently in 
these poems, have often lost all sense of intention or desire 
and indicate merely what is about to happen, e.g. mumursu. 
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‘ at the point of death ’; and the same remark applies at times 
to infinitives compounded with kama . 

Of the prepositions prati is used repeatedly with the 
accusative in the sense of * with respect to ’, ‘ concerning \ 
‘ towards but others are very rare. Possibly anu is to be 
understood as governing tdm at 8., vi. 36, and there is only 
one occurrence of d, namely at B., ii. 1, with the ablative. 
The latter is used in compounds to express ‘ somewhat ’ with 
pihgala at B., vii. 51, and with laksya, ib., iv. 33, the latter 
ambiguous word being imitated by Dandin. A point of style 
which is not to be commended is the fusion of d with the augment 
in verbal compounds in ddharayan, B., i. 18, naruksat, 8., ii. 
20, and possibly nddidasit, ib., 18, and I have already alluded 
to ydvat with the dative at S., xiii. 16. 

Much that is interesting is to be found in the conjunctions 
and interjections. The odd habit of placing ca and hi towards 
the end of a sentence has been frequently commented on ; it 
then often emphasises by its position an important word or 
else shows the predicate in cases of ambiguity, for instance 
hi in 8., xv. 8, distinguishing the predicate from the epithets 
in the verse. A favourite use is the doubling of ca, which 
invariably denotes simultaneity (the translation of S., xvi. 
45 cd, being therefore wrong), and an excellent instance, which 
previous translators have not fully appreciated, is at B., xiii. 
18, where it brings out the point that Mara has only to think 
of his army for it to appear. Yatah is used several times to 
introduce a clause in the last pada of a verse, giving the action 
whose motive has been stated in the previous padas ; it is thus 
really equivalent to tatas ca and means ‘ and accordingly \ 
Twice oratio recta is not marked by an iti or its equivalent 
at the beginning or end, B., iv. 29, and S., iv. 37. Sacet and 
prdfj eva have already been mentioned, and the use of ndma 
in the sense of ‘ as if ’, ‘ pretending to be at B., iv. 29, and S., 
iv. 15, 17, is found in the Kdmasutra and elsewhere. At 8., 
vi. 9, and B., vi. 64, asu is used as an expletive entirely devoid 
of any suggestion of quickness, a practice not unknown to 
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Brahmanical works of the epic period. Iva is wrongly placed 
at B., iii. 64, and at S., vii. 17 \ It is further curious that in the 
one instance that yadi is followed by rut ca, B., viii. 41, the 
verb is in the conditional; for this is the case with the only 
parallel quoted by the PW, viz., AlBh ., xiii. 4797. finally 
I am inclined to think that ki'rii vd is used in an umecorded 
fashion with astv, ‘just, let there be’, ‘why should there not 
be at B., iv. 71. 

The works of Asvaghosa are pleasantly free from overgrown 
compounds, and of few other Sanskrit poets can it be said as 
of him that the compounds are never filled out with padding, 
such as the insertion of vara and the like. Some of them 
nevertheless arc not quite regular. For dvandvas the MSS. 
show a curious variance about number, udakdgnyoh at B., 
ix. 49, against jalagneh at S., xi. 5, and kdyavacasoh at S., xiii. 
11, against kayamanasah at S., xiii. 24 ; in all four cases according 
to Panini the dual is the proper form. The order of the mem¬ 
bers is hardly correct in vgradhrtayudha, B., xi. 18, and bodhy - 
angasitdtfasastra, S., xvii. 24, which offend also against SS., 
§ 224, Rem. 3. Desiderative substantives are twice compounded 
with their objects in a way that is not strictly according to rule, 
though occurring elsewhere, vanabhumididrksayd, B., v. 2, 
and paiirapriticikirsaya, S., i. 49, and the compound brahma- 
vidbrahmavid at B., i. 50, is of a kind found only in the ritual 
literature. According to C and T we have an instance of the 
rare compounds with na in ndnyakdrya , B., xi. 17, and I have 
already referred to the example of the Buddhist practice of 
compounding a present participle with rupa at B., i. 80 (an 
extension of Pan., v. 3, 66 ?). At B., iv. 89, and v. 12, A 
shows dharma instead of dharman at the end of a bahuvrihi, 
but I have corrected both passages in view of the proper form 
being found elsewhere in the Buddhacarita protected by the 


1 Cp. the Ramdyana’s paksirad iva parvatah , quoted by Diwekar, op. cit., 
p. 50; the earlier Upanisads also occasionally make iva precede the object of 
comparison. 
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metre. Two examples of the rare adjective compounds with 
alam occur at S., i. 48, 55, and reduplicated adjectives are used 
to express (1) a high degree, sunyaiunya, S., i. 10, and utsukot- 
sulca, ib., viii. 1, (2) ‘ rather ‘ somewhat ’, bhltabhita, B., iv. 
25. At B., xii. 116, mahdmuner agatabodhiniscayah, we have 
a genitive dependent on a compound, a use found sporadically 
in Kalidasa and other standard writers, and in several cases 
the last member of a compound is understood to apply also 
to Another word contrasted with the first member, viz., B., 
vii. 48, bhinnah pravrttyd (for pravrttidharmdd) hi nivrttidhar- 
mah, S., xviii. 8, tvacchdsanat . . sudesikasyeva (sc. dasanat), 

and ib., ix. 51, bhdvam . . grhasukhdbhimukham na dharme 

(for dharmdbhimukham), which last is puzzling. For abhi- 
mukha elsewhere in these poems only takes the accusative or 
the genitive, not the locative, following normal practice ; the 
locative is perhaps due to the fact that the genitive would not 
fit in and that the accusative would be ambiguous. 

These grammatical details may seem dry, but are indis¬ 
pensable to those who would attempt textual criticism of the 
two poems. They also show how far afield ASvaghosa extended 
his search for material, and this remark applies with even 
greater force to the poet’s vocabulary, whose range surpasses 
that of any writer known to us, not excluding the most assi¬ 
duous student of the lexica. My notes bear such abundant 
witness to the fact that I need not inflict detailed proof on 
the reader. Asvaghosa has not overlooked the Veda and the 
ritual literature as sources for rare words, and a number of 
others such as praveraya, yoktraya, ratrisattra etc., are only 
known to us from occasional use in contemporary works. 
Naturally he employs many Buddhist technical terms, but 
in addition to these we find many words peculiar to Buddhism, 
so far as we know at present, sahiya, anusamsa, amukha , 
krstddaka, pdrisuddhi, mosadharman, upani, samgrdhaka etc. 
Many words again are not recorded from other literature and 
are only to be found, if at all, in the lexica, among proper 
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names Samkrandana, Lekharsabha, Maya and Ambara 1 , and 
among ordinary words avi (‘mountain’), avasanga, arthavat 
(‘man’), upakara, drpti, vallari (‘feather’) etc., while of 
words only demonstrable otherwise for a much later date 
I may note rasa and cak (trptau ). Finally the special kdvya 
vocabulary, which is so strongly apparent in Kalidasa and 
reached its zenith with the later poets, can be seen in these 
poems in its early stages with the use of words such as pra- 
snigdha, pratiydtana, karala, nighna (in the sense of avasaf etc. 

iv. The Poet. 

To estimate the aesthetic quality of poetry, written in a 
language which is not the critic’s own and which has not been 
a spoken language in common use for many generations, is a 
precarious venture at best, and yet the improbability of much 
success is no excuse for evading a plain duty. First we may 
see if we can gain any idea of what Indians themselves thought 
of him, and, as no formal judgements on his performance by 
other Sanskrit writers are available, we can only infer their 
views by an examination of the passages quoting his works 
or betraying their influence by imitation. For the Buddha- 
carita, Raja6ekhara cites viii. 25, at Kdvyamlmamsd, p. 18, 
the sole quotation from the poet in works on rhetoric. The 
Bhojaprabandha takes over iv. 59, wholesale, and the Canakya- 
rajanltisastra in the Bhojaraja recension, besides some 
reminiscences, makes up its verse vi. 81, out of iv. 86afr, and 
an altered version of Sled, and borrows ix. 62 abc, for its viii. 
136. This last verse is quoted in full in the commentary 
on the Saddarsanasamucmya, p. 13, and may be the source of 


1 8., x. 9. I think we ought to accept the MS. reading here ; Ambara is 
defined as nagabhid, which should mean either Krsna or Garuda, preferably 
the former as he is pitavasas. It also applies to the lion under the kdvya 
convention that lions kill elephants, for whose occurrence in the ppems see 
below p. Ixxxviii, n. 2. 

* Besides the RaghuvanUa passage quoted in the translation on 8., xiii. 
33, I have since found a similar use at MaUavildm, verse 5. 
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Nydyasutra, iv. 1, 22. Verse 13 of canto viii is cited in the 
Durghatavrtti and by Ujjvaladatta on the Unddisutras and by 
Rayaniukuta on the Amarakosn 1 . From the Snundaranavda 
Rayamukuta and Sarvananda quote i. 24, and the latter and 
Ujjvaladatta viii. 53, while Bhartrhari borrowed the second 
line of viii. 35, altering hdlahala (a form used by Sura also. 
Jut., xxxi. 67) to haldJutla , his version recurring several times 
in literature, while KsTrasvamin quotes it in its original shape, 
as does Purnabhadra in Pancatavtra (H.O.S., XI), i. 145. 
None of these verses are in Asvaghosa’s more elaborate style, 
which, it may be inferred, ceased to appeal to later generations. 

The question of imitation is important, because in the 
earlier writers especially borrowing was often intended as 
criticism of some weakness in the passage so appropriated. 
But it is more difficult to deal with than direct citation ; on 
the one hand it w r as the regular practice of Indian poets to 
lift an idea or a phrase from a predecessor, it being notorious 
that nasty acaurah kavijanah ( Kdvyamimdrhsd, p. 61), and this 
was considered permissible as long as a new twist was given 
to the matter borrowed. On the other hand almost all the 
kavya literature between Asvaghosa and Kalidasa has disap¬ 
peared and we cannot be sure that an apparent loan from 
the Buddhist poet is not really taken from some unknown 
intermediate work, unless there is a marked individuality 
in the common features. Moreover imitation is not alwaj^s 
conscious ; an echo of a passage once read and long forgotten 
may rise to the mind in the course of composition and lead 
to appropriation of another’s ideas without the borrower’s 
being aware of his indebtedness. Bearing these considerations 
in mind, we may nevertheless say that for Bhasa, whom I hold 
to be the author of the Svapnavasavadatta and the Pratijna- 
yaugandhardyana and who cannot be much later in date than 
Asvaghosa, four passages mark themselves out at once as 


1 For the quotations from Asvaghosa by the mediaeval Bengali school 
of grammarians see Zachariae, ZII, 1932, Iff. 
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borrowing from B., i. 74, xiii. 60, and xxviii. 15, and S. t x. 8. 
The last of these is interesting as implying that the dramatist 
considered the verse imitated to be an artificial conceit 1 . The 
next considerable work of kdvya to my mind is the Rtusariihdra ; 
for, though eminent scholars still attribute it to Kalidasa 2 3 , 
few students of the niceties of style are likely to accept the 
verdict, but will rather see in it a halfway house between him 
and Asvaghosa, some of whose peculiarities and weaknesses 
it shares, notably the tendency to repeat words and phrases. 
Despite the difference of subject, the influence of the Buddhist 
writer is possible in a number of passages, and probable in 
iii. 8, kararidavd)ianavighattitavicinidldh, and iv. 9, sardrikd - 
dambavighattitani (B., v. 53, and S., x. 38, where note MS. 
reading), and vi. 24 (or 23), cittam muner dpi haranti nivrtta- 
rdgam (B., iv. 11), the idea being repeated at vi. 31 (or 30). 

That there was a relationship between Asvaghosa and 
Kalidasa did not escape Professor Cowell in editing the Buddha- 
carita, but if a long list of parallel passages can be drawn up, 
for few of them can a direct loan be proved to be necessary®. 
An interesting case is the relationship between if., viii. 25, 
and iii. 15, in which the epithets applied by Asvaghosa to 
women are used of lamps by Kalidasa, as though he were criti- 


1 For detailed discussion see I ml. Ant., pp. 95-99 and 113-114. B., xxviii. 

15, describes the Mallas as rushing furiously out to fight ‘ liko snakes who have 
been confined in a pot ’; we have the same comparison in identical circumstance 
at Pralijuayangandkardyana, iv, p. 02 (T.S.S. edn. ; cp. loc. cit., p. 113). 

2 The argument that it might belong to Kalidasa’s juvenilia does not 
impress me; the artistic conscience of Sanskrit poets has combined with absence 
of printing facilities to save us from the painful immaturities of genius. Nor 
doeH the work bear any of the obvious stigmata of the novice. 

3 There has beon no critical consideration in adequate dotail of Kalidasa’s 
debt to Asvaghosa, though many writers have touched on the subject. A 
useful collection of passages in the Buddfuicarita which have parallels in Kali¬ 
dasa will be found in Nandargikar’s Raghuvamsa (3rd edition, 1897), Intr., 
161-196; see also Gawronski, Rocznik Orientalistyczny , 1914, Diwekar, op. 
cit., 49 and 88ff., and Sukumar Sen, JASB, 1930, 185, and Haraprasad Sam.' 
varddhan Lekhamdla (Calcutta, 1932), 17211. 
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cising his predecessor’s hatatvisah as improperly said of women. 
The parallels at times assist in the correct interpretation of 
A^vaghosa’s text, but throw, little light on his methods or on 
Kalidasa’s attitude to him in general, though they do show the 
much greater technical skill of the later poet. Of his successors 
Bharavi and Magha may be occasionally suspected of referring 
to the Buddhist writer, but the cases are too indefinite to be 
susceptible of proof. That Bhartrhari knew him we have 
already seen, and many passages in Bana’s two prose works 
suggest that he had ransacked these poems to obtain material 
for similes, some of them being quoted in my notes, but later 
kavya writers appear to have no acquaintance with them. Of 
the rhetoricians I have noted that Rajasekhara quotes him 
directly, and I am satisfied that Dandin has B., iv. 33, in mind 
in his phrase alaksyakesara, Kdvyadarsa, ii. 44, and B., xi. 71, 
for ib., iii. 120. Bhamaha may also be referring to him, when 
he criticises the cacophony of ajihladat ( S ., ii. 30), but the 
form also occurs in the Bhattikavya and in the fragments of 
the life of the Buddha referred to above at p. xxxvi. These 
facts indicate that Asvaghosa exercised only a minor influence 
on writers subsequent to Kalidasa, and we may safely assign 
as the reasons for the comparative neglect of his works not 
only the decline of Buddhism and the prejudice against his 
religion, but also a change of taste and a liking for other methods 
of writing. 

If then his style was considered out of date in the classic 
period, it is best to start its examination by a comparison with 
older models of kavya writing, that is, inevitably with the 
Rdmdyam. We have to treat the epic, in the shape in which 
it has come down to us, not as the work of a single poet, but 
as the production of a school, all whose members arc inspired 
by the same ideal. Their most obvious characteristic arises 
from the fact that the epic was meant for continuous recitation 
and had to be so planned as to hold the audience without 
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imposing too great a strain on their receptiveness 1 . It is almost 
entirely composed therefore in a metre, which flows evenly 
without obvious division, but which avoids monotony by the 
endless variations of rhythm of which it is capable ; the verses 
are treated not as units in themselves, but as parts of a whole, 
and the tension of listening is mitigated by frequent repetitions 
and recurrences of the same stock phrases and by the slow 
movement of the story, so that anyone whose attention had 
wandered for a moment could pick up the threads again without 
embarrassment. Asvaghosa follows an exactly opposite method. 
Each verse is a separate unit in itself both grammatically and 
in sense and is made up of four clearly articulated pddas, in 
which cross reference and similarity of framework serve equally 
to bind the whole together and to delimit it from the contiguous 
verses. He has chosen to point out this difference to us by 
occasionally taking an epic tag and demonstrating how a verse 
should be constructed on it. Thus at S., i. 35, a recurrent 
epic expression is made the basis of a verse with three similar 
compounds :— 

Baddhagodhang ulitram hastavisthitakarmukdh i 

Sarddhmdtarmhatund vyayatdbaddha vasasah li 

Or he takes ib., 43, the common phrase suvibhaktantaraparm 
and builds round it a complicated play on words. When 
therefore he uses another similar compound hastyasvaratha - 
mmkirnam at ib., 52, and the second line consists of two con¬ 
trasted words starting with nigudha and anigu^ha, we see that 
pdda b, which our MSS. give in the form asainkirnam anakulam, 
must read as a single compound, that is, I should have amended to 
<t£amkiniaja?idkulam . The treatment of each verse as a separate 
whole is properly a reversion to the practice of the Rigveda, 
and it is remarkable in how many respects Asvagho§a’s methods 


1 The same motive explains tho simplicity of Kalidasa’s verse in his 
dramas as compared with their complicated structure in his poems. 
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hark back to those of the more advanced poets of that collection, 
notably in regard to rhyme, assonance, repetition of the same 
words in a verse, the use of refrains 1 etc. I do not wish to 
suggest that he consciously modelled his work on the older 
poetry, but that his technique derives from a school of kavya 
writers, which had possibly been long in existence and whose 
style had more affinities with the Rigveda than with the Rdnid- 
yana , and that the latter’s influence should rather be sought 
ir language, ideas, similes and other rhetorical figures. 

When we come to the classical kavya, we find this method 
much developed. The principle that each verse is a separate 
unit is still more strongly held and, though Kalidasa occasionally 
constructs a verse on parallel or contrasted padas 2 , ordinarily 
his rhythm is based on the verse as a whole and not on the 
individual padas. His practice was followed with more en¬ 
thusiasm than discretion by later poets, so that ultimately 
a kavya epic became little more than a collection of miniature 
poems loosely strung on the thread of the story. Though 
Asvaghosa had not travelled to the end of the road, he found 
that the creation of a poem out of a number of stanzas, each 
sharply demarcated from its neighbours, brought certain 
difficulties in its train. Whether it was an inner compulsion 
of his nature or the fashion of the day that led him to seek 
expression in the form of poetry, he had a veiy definite object 
in his w r orks, a message to deliver of whose supreme importance 
he was firmly convinced, and effective narration was therefore 


1 Refrains, which aro typical of ballad literature, occur also in the Rama- 
yana, but only apparently in the later passages. 

2 A curious instance of this may be quoted. Asvaghosa sometimes makes 
a verse with three comparisons, putting tho main sentence into c and the last 
comparison into d and so producing the effect of the final pnda being an after¬ 
thought, thus B., ii. 20, vii. 8, and xii. 13, against S., viii. 31, xvii. 22, and 
xviii.«l, where the main sentence closes the verse. This procedure, to which 
a parallel can be found in the Rigveda, is followed hy Kalidasa, Vikramor- 
vasiya, i. 7, which has a further likeness to B., ii. 20, in that each describes 
a gradual process. 
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to him a prime necessity, since by dispersion of interest he 
might fail to keep his readers’ minds directed to the real issue. 
Further as a dramatist he had no doubt learnt in his plays 
how to maintain in some form or other that unity, without 
which the attention of the audience cannot be held, but a 
folvya epic provided a medium less suited to the object he had 
in view. To the classical writers this difficulty did not present 
itself ; they had no message to deliver beyond the appeal of 
their art and only a secondary interest attaches to their stores, 
whose unfolding could be and in most cases was neglected. 
In order then to obtain the unity vital to his purpose, he adopted 
the procedure of articulating his poems as clearly as each verse. 
r L’he proportion of space allotted to each episode was calculated 
with care, and verses were grouped together by various devices, 
as it were into paragraphs, each with a single subject. The 
simplest way of doing this is by change of metre, an excellent 
instance of which is to be found in the passing from Upajati to 
Vamsastha at B., xi. 57-58, as the Buddha takes up a new 
point in his argument; but the possibilities of this were limited. 
Another expedient is the employment of yamaka to mark the 
end of a period ; thus the description of Kapilavastu is rounded 
off with such a verse, S„ i. 56, and similarly the speech of the 
disciple, ib., ix. 49. Nanda’s speech, S., x. 50-57, ends with 
two verses which have yamaka at the end of each pada, but 
the aim here is also to indicate strong emotion. Or a whole 
series of verses are constructed on a similar scheme, with a 
refrain as at B., xi. 23-33, or with a set of parallel similes, 
B., vi. 31-34, and xiii. 46-51. More simply S., x. 7, ends 
with the words vibhusanam rakmnam eva cadreh, and the next 
four verses describe the vibhusana and the two following the 
raksana, while the purple patch is separated from the sequel 
by a rhyming verse. Less obvious perhaps is S., xviii. 23-32, 
where each first line contains adya and describes an achieve¬ 
ment of Nanda’s and each second line contains hi and supports 
the first with the enunciation of a general principle. The 
twelve verses, S., xvi. 53-64, are of a more intricate pattern. 
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Primarily there are six pairs of verses, each consisting of a 
statement of the wrong and right procedure in a particular 
case; the first six verses form a whole, as do the last six, while 
the first four are interlocked by each having a simile derived 
from fire and the last six each have a medical simile. The 
carefully wrought paragraph describing Kapilavastu in S., 
i, is interesting as different in method from similar set pieces 
in later poems and as very much on the lines followed by Bana 
in his overgrown descriptive sentences, and should be compared 
with the cruder procedure adopted for the character of Sud- 
dhodana in the succeeding canto. 

If I have laboured this point, it is because the methods 
employed by the poet to secure unity of effect with a consecutive 
flow of thought out of a series of clear-cut stanzas, each cast 
in the same mould, are partly responsible for the odd exterior 
which his poems too often present to us. The problem he 
tackled is in reality insoluble ; not even all Spenser’s metrical 
skill and ear for rhythm can make the elaborate stanza of the 
Faerie Queene anything but monotonous in the mass, and 
Asvaghosa was not endowed with the same subtlety of art. 
But though this artificial framework might advantageously 
have been modified or made less obvious, nevertheless he 
does achieve his aim, but by his narrative powers, not by these 
means; for the great enjoyment which his works give us is 
due in large measure to their readability as wholes, which 
again arises from his skill in ordering his matter and in handling 
the individual episodes. As an instance of the latter, is there 
anything in Sanskrit literature equal in its own line to the scene 
between Nanda and Sundari at S., iv. 12-23 ? Each verse 
presents a perfect little picture but is subordinated to its place 
in the whole, and the tempo is exactly right, neither too hasty 
nor too long drawn out. Equally it would be hard to beat 
for vivid and moving presentation the still untranslated episode 
of the elephant loosed by Devadatta against the Buddha 
at B., xxi. 40-65. Closely connected with his narrative skill 
is a remarkable capacity for setting out an argument or ex- 
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plaining a doctrine in clear and convincing fashion. I Tsing’s 
appreciation of this quality has already been quoted, and it 
seems to have been his gnomic verse which survived longest 
in the memories of his non-Buddhist fellowcountrymen. 

Unfortunately these virtues sometimes fail of their effect; 
for ASvaghosa is a writer of baffling contrasts, on the one hand 
the literary artist as story-teller, preacher and poet, on the 
other the scholar anxious to conform with all the rules and to 
parade his knowledge. The possession of good qualities implies 
a liability to the corresponding defects, and among a people 
who treasured intelligence and learning it is not surprising 
to find some who lapsed at times, like the Buddhist poet, into 
pedantry. For if his matter is excellent, his manner is often 
disconcerting. Take as an example the character of Sud- 
dhodana in S., ii; read in translation, we sec it to be an admirable 
picture of an ideal king, free from gross hyperbole and attractive 
in details, and often reminding us of the account that Asoka 
gives of himself in his edicts \ but our enjoyment of the original 
is obstructed by its unhappy resemblance to the section of a 
errammar which sets out the rules for the formation of the 

y 

various aorists. Or take the formal descriptions in S., vii. 
4—11, and x. 8-13 ; well worked out in detail, they are deficient 
in inspiration and leave us with the impression of verses made 
merely to show how well the poet could manufacture this 
kind of thing. 

We can trace the same tendency also in details of technique, 
especially in his handling of comparisons, which constitute 
in his case the main ingredient of the rhetoric essential for the 
execution of long narrative poems. For a bare statement of 
fact, however well worded, usually fails to convey the emo¬ 
tional content which the author wishes to communicate, and 
he can obtain his object best by stimulating the reader’s imagi¬ 
nation, that is, by suggesting more than he says. This he does 


1 See my remarks in the Journal of the Society for Promoting the Study 
of Religions, May 1933, 15-16. 
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ordinarily by indirect expression 1 , which again consists almost 
necessarily of comparison in some form or other, the very 
incompleteness of the parallel being a powerful aid to sugges¬ 
tiveness. In a written language in close touch with the spoken 
word the comparison is often effected by metaphor, which has the 
advantage of combining economy of phrasing with vividness 
of language. But the Sanskrit of Asvaghosa’s day was already 
too remote from conversational speech for him to be able to 
employ that method to any extent and he is thrown back, 
like other kdvya writers, on the many varieties of simile. No 
other Sanskrit poet perhaps is so fond of simile and none certainly 
draws them from so wide a range, though some of those most 
familiar in later literature, such as the lotuses that open with 
the rising of the sun or moon, or the lion that kills the elephant 2 , 
are sparingly introduced. To classify them exactly is not 
possible, but in general they can be divided, following the 
convenient arrangement of Indian writers on poetics, into 
those cases where the similarity is purely verbal and those 
where the comparison is of substance. Those in the former 
category appeal entirely to the intellect and are devoid of 
poetic emotion ; so far as they are witty and neat and not 
used too frequently, they are free from objection and capable 
of giving pleasure. But too often the poet is oblivious to the 
necessity of fitting his comparison to the emotional situation ; 
some are unmitigatedly pedantic, such as the grammatical 
similes at S., xii. 9, and 10, others far-fetched conceits as at 
S., x. 8, 9, 10, or an academical aura envelops them as in the 

1 This is what Bhamaha meant by vakrokti ; as he says, Kavyalamkdra , 
ii. 85 

Salsa sarvaiva vakroktir anaydrtho vibhavyate | 

Yatno 5 sydrh kavind karyah ko 'lamkdro 7 nay a vind || 

2 The only instances of the former are B., v, 57, and xii. 98, and of the 
latter, explicitly, B., xxvii. 9, and, implicitly, B., xxi. 4G, where heroic men, 
following behind the maddened elephant about to charge the Buddha, utter 
lion-roars to induce him to turn round under the impression that he is being 
attacked by a lion, and also B., x. 9, if correctly interpreted p. lxxix, n. 1. 
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type that has been called psychological 1 . The other class are 
often drawn from ordinary life, the regular similes of a preacher, 
and arc brought in with telling effect for moral or didactic 
purposes, such as the crushed sugarcane dried for burning 
at 8., ix. 31, or the Brahminy bull that cannot be driven out 
of the corn, ib., xiv. 43. Another favourite type is the complete 
rupaka , which is common in the epics and contemporary 
literature but went out of fashion for the higher class of poetry 
in later ages ; it may reach a certain majestic eloquence a-, at 
B., i. 70, but more often its artificial nature becomes too apparent 
as at S., iii. 14. In general the simplest comparisons are often 
the best, such as rdjyarh dlksdm iva vahan, 8., ii. 6, on which 
Kalidasa for once hardly improves, 7?., iv. 5. Some are taken 
from nature ; thus commonplace perhaps but singularly appro¬ 
priate the simile of the trembling Sundarl clinging to Nanda 
like a wind-blown creeper to a sal tree. Though sometimes 
used pedantically, they often show a real freshness of observa¬ 
tion and recall the familiar sights of north-Gangetic India, 
the water-birds scuttoring over the leaves of a jhil (S., x. 38), 
Qr the Brahminy ducks rising and falling on a lake as the west 
wind of March lashes its surface into waves ( B ., viii. 29). Thus 
we find in his similes a strange mixture, the poet sometimes, 
the preacher often, but too frequently the pedant or the acade¬ 
mician, and if their variety is refreshing in contrast with 
the restricted list of subjects for comparison in classical kdvya, 
Indian poetry has a long road to travel before it reaches the 
perfect fusion of matter and manner in Kalidasa. 

Besides the various methods of comparison, we find in these 
poems many other rhetorical figures, whose poetical value is 
at times open to doubt. Asvaghosa is much given to distri¬ 
butive phrases, thus zeugma of one verb with two nouns, S., 
ii. 15 cd, 16 cd, 28 ah, 39 ab, or one verb with two pairs of nouns, 
B., ii. 37, or two verbs with one noun, B., x. 2, or one adjective 


1 See C. W. Gurner, The psychological simile in Asvaghosa , JASB, 1930, 
175-180. 
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Asvaghosa considered the innovations to be lacking in authority 
and therefore not fit for specific mention. Occasionally on 
the other hand he takes a point from an earlier work and elabo¬ 
rates it, as in the description of Mara’s army in the guise 
of Hindu ascetics at B., xiii. 21-24, suggested by the Pndhdnci- 
sutta, but dropped from the later versions of the story. 

Altogether the impression left on my mind is that the poet 
was careful to use the most authoritative sources open to him 
and that the Bvddhacarita gives us the Buddha-story in the 
shape which a pious Buddhist of the first century A.D., actuated 
more by devotion to the Buddha and respect for scripture than 
by love for the marvellous, would have accepted. The general 
framework of the plot is apparently dependent on two sources. 
Cantos i-xx give a continuous narrative of the Buddha’s life 
and mission up to the dedication of the Jetavana vihara and 
thus cover the exact period of the story of the ‘ present ’ in 
the Pali Niddnakatha ; the latter, as now extant, is late and the 
poet may be presumed to have used an earlier version, no longer 
in existence. Canto xxi contains a digvijaya of the Buddha, 
recounting his conversions of beings of every kind all over 
northern India and not probably taken from any one source, 
and ends with the story of Devadatta and the elephant. Cantos 
xxii-xxviii reproduce the full extent of the Mahdparinirvdna- 
siitra, including the story of the First Council, which in the 
Pali canon has been severed from the version in the Dlgha 
and inserted in the Vinaya. In the Saundarananda also much 
of the teaching can be traced back to specific sutras still extant 
in one form or another, as can be seen from the notes to my 
translation or from cantos xiii and xiv, whose framework 
seems to be modelled on the sutra at Anguttara, IV, 166-168, 
though the version of the story, on which the poem is based, 
has still to be discovered. 

The conclusion that Asvaghosa had a preference for, 
or at least mainly used, the earlier sources, is strengthened 
by an examination of his doctrinal position. We are now 
able to grasp the Abhidharma system as a whole and to estimate 
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how far it had travelled from the earlier dogmatism, thanks 
to Professor de la Valleo Poussin’s richly annotated translation 
of Vasubandhu’s Abhidharmakosa. Even though the Vibhdsd 
is almost certainly substantially later in the main than the 
poet, its special views must have been taking shape in his day. 
The new school arose out of a new angle of vision, the philo¬ 
sophical approach replacing the moral standpoint from which 
the earlier teachers developed their system. The mechanism 
of the act, karman, is worked out in connexion with an elaborate 
theory of causation and the older dissection of the individual 
into skandhas, dyatanas and dhdlvs is politely put on one side 
for the conception of an individual flux of consciousness 
(sanitaria), the elements of which consist of ultimates called 
d harm as of a fixed number of varieties ; the momentary ap- 
, pearance of the latter in the individual sequence is explained 
by the special forces prdpti and the samskrtalaksanas, which 
determine what dluirmas can appear in any given sanitaria at 
any given moment and how they appear and disappear. By 
the ksanikavdda the individual is seen as a series of moments 
and this analysis of time into its minutest possible division 
inevitably brings in its train the atomic conception of matter 
(rupa). In correspondence with these changes the path to 
enlightenment undergoes a metamorphosis which makes it 
almost unrecognisable to those accustomed to the older ter¬ 
minology. Definite traces of even the beginnings of these 
theories are hard to find in Asvaghosa, except that it is not 
impossible to read the ksanikavdda into one or two phrases 
(such as samajanmanistha, which I may have rendered wrongly 
at 8., xviii. 17). He knows nothing of the atomic system, 
of the samtdna , or of the new form of the Path, and his stand¬ 
point remains purely moral, free from any attempt at meta¬ 
physical speculation. 

To give a full outline of his beliefs would involve going 
over much ground well known to us from other schools of the 
Hinayana, and I limit myself therefore to a few outstanding 
points. He accepts the orthodox Buddhist conception of the 
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individual as consisting of the five skandhas and as being without 
a ‘ soul and the individual existence is inevitably and always 
bound up with suffering ( duhkfia) by reason of its being subject 
to the power of the act (S., xvii. 19); bow then does the act 
work ? The answer seems to be, by reason of the hetu, the 
cause. This helu is primarily made up of three factors, raga, 
tlresa and moha, and according as the individual’s acts cause 
these three factors to increase or dwindle, so are the nature 
of liis rebirths determined, just as in early Sariikhya the sphere 
of rebirth is determined by the relative proportion of the three 
gnnas ; and be is only released from rebirth by their disappear¬ 
ance (8., xvi. 20-24). These three factors are called the 
ukusalamnlam, the roots of evil, and are recognised in the Pali 
Abbidhamma as the hetu par excellence. Schematism requires 
to correspond to them a group of their opposites, the 
Lasalamulani, and though A^vagbosa never mentions such 
a trio, its existence is perhaps to be inferred from the fact that 
the helu can work for good as well as for evil ( B ii. 56, and 
xii. 68, and S., v. 17). The above theory is in fact that of the 
Pali Nik ay as, which habitually describe Nirvana as attained bv 
the disappearance ( khaya ) of the roots of evil. In the later 
Abhidharma the belief in the roots of good and evil persists, 
but has been allotted so subordinate a position in the analysis 
of the causal system which governs the individual that it has 
lost its fundamental significance 1 . 

Since to obtain salvation the individual must bring about 
the disappearance of the three factors, through which karman 
works, he is first, we are told, to train his body by the discipline 
of slla and next his mind by smrti, constant awareness of the 
process of his thoughts, and then to give himself up to yoga, 
selecting for meditation according to S., xvi. 53ff., those subjects 
which are specially adapted for overcoming that one of the 
three factors which is most active in him. Thus he rids himself 


5 The gotra theory of the Mahayana, however, appears to owe something 
to this doctrine. 
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of them and obtains Nirvana, the deathless state. It is generally 
acknowledged now that Buddhism teaches salvation by means 
of yoga, but there is no extant treatise till we reach the Yogacara 
school which lays so much stress on it as the Rmmdarananda ; 
it is not clear, however, whether this was a speciality of the 
sect to which its author belonged 1 , or whether, in the desire 
to appeal to non-Buddhists, he was striving to show how similar 
in respect of yoga Buddhism was to the corresponding Brah- 
manical doctrine. 

The evolutionary process of yogic practice in Buddhism 
is not yet clear to us. The original term was samadhi, which 
perhaps did not indicate any of the phenomena associated with 
the trances of yoga hut merely some kind of mental concen¬ 
tration. That the interrelated terms of dhydna, trance, and 
prajnd, the form of knowledge obtained by trance, came into 
use later, is shown by their omission from the eightfold path 
and the consequent difficulty of finding a place for them in that 
scheme 2 . Bhavana, which is closely connected with prajnd, 
is possibly of still later origin and suggests the gradual elabora¬ 
tion of transic methods, such as we find in the Saundarananda. 
Asvaghosa’s account is not easy to follow, because we have to 
reconcile the descriptions of method in cantos xv and xvi 
with those of the application in xvii. He makes three important 
distinctions, the first between pratisariilchyana and bhavana 
at S., xv. 4-5; the former corresponds more or less to the 
darsanamdrga of the Abhidharma, but whether it is produced 
by yoga or not is not specifically stated. The other distinctions 
are between smrti and samadhi in xv and bhavana in xvi, and 
between the mundane and supermundane paths in xvii. For 
the last the mundane path consists in preparation of the mind 
(i cetahparilcarman, xvii. 5) by means of yoga (xvii. 10, 11) and 
is transformed into the supermundane path by a thoroughgoing 


1 .See Demievillc, op. rit., 47, a passage which suggests that the Kaukulikas 
laid great stress on yogic practices. 

2 .See note in translation on 8., xvi. 31-33. 
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examination of the phenomenal world (ib., 15-21). In practice 
the three may perhaps coincide, the first of each pair being 
devoted to suppressing the outward manifestations of the 
klesas and the second to rooting out the anusayas, the latent 
tendencies to the klesas. The last pair may also explain a 
puzzle, which has defeated wiser heads than mine. In canto 
xvii, after the aspirant has reached the supermundane path, 
he acquires successively the three stages of srotadpanna , 
sakrddgdmin and andgdmin, and it is oidy thereafter that the 
four trances are d('scribed and they are said to be the immediate 
precursors of Arhatship. But xvi. 1, in accordance with the 
view generally prevailing in the schools, shows that the trances 
are mastered in a preliminary stage before the process of 
bhdvand begins ; and that they are even accessible to non- 
Buddhists is the regular belief, which B., xii, shows Asvaghosa 
to share. Now B., v. 10, proves the poet to know the distinction 
between sasrava and avasrava (=in practice lavkika and hkottara) 
trances, and it may be therefore that Nanda was unable to 
obtain the anasrava trances necessary to Arhatship till he 
became an Anagamin. But the point remains obscure. 

To sum up, avc may say that Asvaghosa took his stand 
on the older dogmatism and was very little affected by the 
developments of the fullblown Abhidharma, and that to him 
the kernel of Buddhism lay in personal devotion to the Buddha 
and in the practice of yoga. 

iii. Tiie Scholar. 

The: traditions of Indian literature require that a poet 
should have mastered the general principles of all sciences 
and should display his knowledge of them with accuracy; 
sarmtodikka hi kamyah. Asvaghosa observed this rule fer¬ 
vently, not. to say pedantically. It is accuracy, not original 
thought, that is prescribed, and any lapse from correctitude 
evoked without fail the censure of the critics ; we are therefore 
bound to assume that his learned references are strictly in 
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accordance with the authorities he used. Since too these 
authorities arc for the most part no longer extant, enquiry 
into the nature of his knowledge is of considerable interest 
for the light it throws on the history of Indian thought. 

To start with the literature known to the poet, as a Brahman 
he was presumably taught some portion at least of the Veda, 
and, leaving aside for the moment the question whether lie 
was influenced by the poetic methods of the Vedic writers, 
we observe occasionally in his vocabulary unmistakeable 
signs of his knowledge, such as dvija for Agni at B., xi. 71, 
or sri in the sense of ‘omit (heat)’ at S., i. 2 . The phrase 
randhrair nacucudad bhrtydn, 8., ii. 27, seems to be a reminis¬ 
cence of the Rigvedic epithet radhracodana, and very ingenious 
is the hint in B., xiii. 68 , of the application of nabhi to Agni 
and 80111 a by using the word dhaman with its Vedic sense to 
be understood secondarily. A 11 allusion to a Vedic legend 
that was forgotten by the classic age is provided by the name 
Aurvaseya, B., ix. 9, for Vasistha. Similarly acquaintance 
with the ritual literature is shown at a few places. The ceremony 
of measuring out soma is referred to at 8 '., i. 15, and ii. 36, 
at the latter of which the occurrence of the plain root md, 
instead of compounded with vi or ud, suggests the possibility 
that he knew the 8atapathabrdhmana, which is apparently 
alone in using the verb thus. A knowledge of the liner points 
of ritual can be inferred from the employment of proksana 
and abhyuksana at B., xii. 30, for the latter of wliicli in this 
sense PIT and PWK can only quote two 8 rautasutras. The 
words nivarta , 8., xv. 44, and viinad, ‘grow sober ’, 8., ix. 30, are 
only elsewhere substantiated by the Brdhtmtyia, to which 
stratum of literature samdruh at B., iv. 24, seems also to belong ; 
and the reference to Prajapati’s act of creation by tapas at B., 
ii. 51, may be to any one of a hundred passages in the same 
class of literature. Por the Upanisads, besides a number 
of possible parallels, the chief piece of evidence is S., xvi. 17, 
whose resemblance to 8vet. Up ., i. 2 , can hardly be fortuitous ; 
and, taking into account the remarkable coincidence between 
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B., xii. 21, and Svet. Up., v. 2, I think it probable that the poet 
was well acquainted with this work. 

When we come to the epics, the wealth of the material 
is overwhelming and yet uncertain in its bearing; for, if my 
notes are crammed with references to them for explaining 
difficulties or giving parallels, we cannot as a rule say that the 
poet must have known the particular passage quoted and that 
he might not have taken the phrase from literature no longer 
available to us. This applies with especial force to the Maha- 
bhdrata ; thus I have shown in the notes to B. xii, that much 
of Arada’s exposition of the Saiiikhya system has close parallels 
in the Moksadharma, the connexion in one case extending 
over several verses of the same passage. But it is more natural 
to suppose that the common matter goes back to a single 
original, possibly a textbook of the Varsaganya school. The 
two portions of the epic of which we might most surely expect 
the poet to show knowledge are the story of Nala, which is 
told in a primitive kdvya style, and the Bhagavadgita. In 
the former the most striking parallels arc i. 30, to 8., iv. 5, 
x. 26-7, to 8., iv. 42-4 (extending even to the common use 
of the verb krs), and xxi. 3, 6 and 7, to B., viii. 18-9 ; but 
similar motifs may have occurred in poems intermediate between 
the two writers and we cannot presume direct influence. As 
regards the latter I am not among those who attribute a great 
age to it, but sec no conclusive reason why, at least as regards 
the older parts, it should not have been in existence in Asvaghosa’s 
day. In any case it is not far apart from him in thought and 
phraseology, and sometimes the parallelism is close, as between 
S., xvi. 38, and Olid, xiii. 10. In one passage. Gild, ii. 66, has 
a verse built up just like S., xi. 33, one of the pddus being 
almost identical; but unfortunately the former verse is omitted 
in the Kashmiri recension and may be an interpolation, so that 
no conclusion can safely be drawn from it. We cannot there¬ 
fore either assert or deny that the poet was acquainted with 
this work. 

As for proper names, allusions to the main characters 
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are very few, namely to the entire destruction of the Kurus 
at B ., xi. 31, and S., ix. 20, to Arjuna once only and that for 
the sake of alliteration at B., x. 17, to Bhisma for a story known 
to the Harivamsa but not to the epic, at B., xi. 18, and S ., 
vii. 44, and to Pandu as an illustration of fatal attachment 
to women at B., iv. 79, and S., vii. 45. Many legends are 
cited, which are to be found in the MBh., but not always in 
quite the same form. Thus Asvaghosa is fond of the story 
of Santanu’s love for Ganga ( B ., xiii. 12, S., vii. 41, and x- 56) 
which is told in the Adiparvan, but it is apparent that he knew 
a version which enlarged on. Santanu’s grief when Ganga left 
him, a point not dwelt on in the epic. Many of the stories 
he alludes to are not to be found in the MBh. and despite the 
many parallels we cannot establish that Asvaghosa knew any 
portion of the epic in the form in which we now have it. But 
it does seem certain that he knew' much literature dealing 
with the legends he quotes, possibly often in kdvya form, which 
is now irretrievably lost to us ; besides a poem on Santanu, 
which has perhaps left its impress on the MBh. version, and 
another on the love-story of 6urpaka, the fisherman, and the 
princess Kumudvat!, discussed in the note on B., xiii. 11, 
1 surmise also the existence of a poem or cycle dealing with 
the legends of Krsna and Balarama, and there is some reason 
to think he used sources also exploited by the Harivamsa, 
presumably a collection of legends such as we have in a later 
form in the still unedited Bengali recension of the Padmapurdna, 
S vargakhanda . 

The case is entirely different with the liamdyana, for 
which an inhabitant of Saketa, the scene of its most poignant 
episodes and the capital of its dynasty, could not but keep a 
warm place in his heart, however his religious beliefs had 
changed. Asvaghosa never wearies of reminding us that the 
Buddha belonged to the dynasty of his home and strikes this 
note in the very first verse of the Buddhacarita . He acknow¬ 
ledges Valmlki as the adikavi ( B ., i. 43) and calls him ‘ inspired ’ 
(dhlmdn, S., i. 26). We may therefore expect to find, and we 
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do lind, that he has been strongly influenced by it. In so 
far as this ail’ects his poetic style, I reserve consideration for the 
next section, but here it is in place to enquire to what extent 
lie knew the poem in its present form V 

The late Professor Uawronski proved, conclusively as I 
hold, that Asvaghosa knew certain portions of the second 
book, the Ayodhydkdnda, in very much the condition that 
we have them in to-day and that he took pleasure in drawing 
a comparison between the Buddha quitting his home and 
Kama leaving for the iorest. That lie knew the continuation 
of the story appears from a reference in B., xxviii. 31, but 
whether in the present form or not is not clear to me from 
the wording 2 . it certainly does seem that there are many 
fewer passages in the later books likely to have influenced the 
Buddhist poet and those mostly of a commonplace order, 
which might have been found elsewhere. The question really 
turns on whether Asvaghosa knew some or all of the three 
passages in the Ram., describing how Hanuman visited Havana’s 
palace and saw the women asleep a , and, till the epic is critically 
edited from the best surviving MISS', of all recensions, 1 would 
refrain from giving a definite answer. 

More definite statements can be made on other points. 
Jacobi took the view that the original epic started with a 
passage descriptive of Ayodhya and of Dasaratha and his court, 
which survives with additions in the first book '. That Asva- 


1 Cowell raised the question of the relation of tko Buddhacarita to the 
Hum. in the introduc tion to his edition, lor later handling of it see especially 
Walter, Ucberulistimmunyen bei due indischen Kunstdichtern, Leipzig, 1905; 
Gawrotiski, /Studies about the /Sanskrit Buddhist Literature , pp. 27-40 ; Gunter, 
dA/SB, 1927, 1147-308 ; Liwekar, Les Fleurs de Bhelorique dans I’lnde, Paris, 
1930. 

s Xhe passage ran in (Sanskrit more or less thus :— 

/Situbhidlidnaiii parnji'hya mrtyum 
atyutkato 'pi prauanasa Dailyah | 
a 8ee G urner, loc. cit., 352. 

1 11. Jacobi, Bos lidmdyana (Bonn, 1893), 5011. 
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ghosa knew such a description and in a more extended form 
than Jacobi allowed in his reconstruction seems probable from 
the many echoes of it in his poems, and it is to be inferred 
from S., i. 26, that the story of Valmiki’s having taught the poem 
to Ku6a and Lava was familiar to him. But there is a curious 
proof that he did not know the Bdlakdnda as we now have it. 
At B., iv. 20, and S., vii. 35, he quotes the tale of the disturbance 
of Visvamitra’s austerities by the Apsaras, Ghrtaci; our only 
other authority for this is a verse in almost identical terms 
at Ram., iv. 35, 7, where it has every appearance of being an 
interpolation 1 . The story is told at length in the Bdlakdnda, 
substituting Menaka for Ghrtaci and betraying its late date 
by the unusual agreement between the versions of the different 
recensions. But the Fopen hsing chi ching ( TI , III, 7266) takes 
up in its prose the various comparisons of the Bnddhacarita 
passage, replacing Ghrtaci by Mekaya. As the Chinese characters 
transliterating yd and ?id are easily confused, we have evidently 
a case of corruption combined with transposition and should 
read Menaka. Why then should the compiler of this work 
substitute Menaka for Ghrtaci, unless he knew the Bdlakdnda, 
which contains the standard version of the tale ? Hence 
we should presumably infer that the story of Visvamitra and 
Menaka was introduced into the Rdmayana between the time 
of Asvaghosa and that of the compiler of the FP. As regards 
the Uttarakanda, I can find no reason to suppose that the 
poet knew any portion of it. 

Finally there is another point from which we may deduce 
an important inference. At B., ix. 9, the poet compares the 
visit of Suddhodana’s purohita and minister to the future 
Buddha with the visit of Vasistha and Vamadcva, Dasaratha’s 
purohita and minister, to Rama in the forest. The epic contains 
no such episode, but tells at length of Bharata’s visit to his 

1 Interpolations in the epic may easily be later than Asvaghosa and show 
his influence ; thus iii. 1, 35, with its application of nisvana and sHnya to a 
hermitage, is probably inspired by <S\, i. 10, 11, the omission of the verse from 
the Bombay edition suggesting that it is not authentic. 
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with two dependent nouns, S., ii. 5. The distributive com¬ 
pounds ( Kdvyddarsa , ii. 278) are represented several times, 
B., v. 26, and 42, and ix. 16, S., xvii. 59, and numerical riddles 
are found four times, B ., ii. 41, and xxvii, 11, 26, and S., xvii. 
60, and the parihdrika once, B., xi. 71. The other figures, 
whose descriptions fill the pages of the treatises on poetics, 
hardly need notice, as their identification is of no aid in esti¬ 
mating the quality of his poetry, beyond the remark that 
artbdntaranydsa, almost Kalidasa’s favourite figure, occurs 
rarely (a good example at B., x. 26, and a whole string of them 
at 8., xviii. 23ff.). 

Of a different order is his fondness for repetition of the same 
sound in a verse ; unlike the later poets, who employ yamaka 
to prove their knowledge of its varieties as catalogued by the 
rhetoricians and to show their skill in handling them, the 
emphatic positions in which, as shown above, he often places 
them argue that he attributed to them a definite aesthetic 
value, nor does he always trouble to give a different meaning 
to the repeated sound. An ordinary form of yamaka is the 
repetition of two syllables at the end of a pdda , 8., i. 56, ix. 49^ 
x. 56, 57, xvii. 16. Approaching rhyme is the repetition of 
the same syllables at the end of pddas b and d, °am. iva gantu- 
kdmah, B., iii. 22, °ksd iva bhdnti vrksdh , 8., x. 21, or of a whole 
pdda, gam adhuksad Vasisthavat, 8., i. 3, or to enforce a com¬ 
parison a verse is repeated almost without alteration, 8., xvi. 
28 and 29, xvii. 33 and 34, or less exactly at S., xiii. 4, 5 and 6. 
The number of cases in which the same syllables are repeated 
in a verse, usually with difference of meaning but not in em¬ 
phatic positions, is countless, such as sivikam sivdya, B., i. 86, 
Merugurur gurum, ib., v. 37, darhn three times in 8., iv. 41 ab, 
and dari similarly ib., vi. 33. So Yasodhara’s name can never 
be mentioned without adding one or more compounds ending 
in °dhara. This phenomenon raises a curious question, how 
did Asvaghosa pronounce the compound letters ? As is well 
known, the Chinese translators in transliterating names reduce 
the compound letters to their Prakrit equivalents, stha to 
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ttha etc., though the works they translated were mostly written 
in Sanskrit; but the latest translators, such as Fa Hsien, end 
of the tenth century A.D., often transliterate all the letters. 
The Chinese translator of the Bvddhacarita was an Indian and 
must have known how Sanskrit was ordinarily pronounced 
by learned Buddhists, yet we find him quite clearly at xiii. 7, 
trying to translate a play of words on ’.s vottha and svusthya, 
as if in the original they sounded alike. If we accept this hint, 
it is natural to suppose in a number of passages that the poet 
intended the compound letters to be resolved to the Prakrit 
forms; thus B., x. 1 . sa rajavatmh prthuplnavaksdh, where 
vatsa and vaksas both become merit a in Prakrit, an equivalence 
of which the Jain canonical authors took advantage' \ Simi¬ 
larly the play on words at S., ii. 45, is only complete if mhya , 
Sakva and Nakra are all pronounced sakka alike. Not to multiply 
instances, I only adduce one other case, A'., ii. 8, mstra, astro, 
artha. After all the same principle is applied to some extent 
in the pronunciation of tatsamas in the modern vernaculars, 
and if, as I think it should be, it is admitted as proved that 
Asvaghosa intended his poems to be so pronounced, some 
important consequences may be deduced. For one thing the 
reduction of the heavy consonant combinations would make 
his lines flow much more lightly in recitation. Also we have 
presumably the origin here of the later rule which allows the 
equivalence of long and short vowels and of the various sibilants 
in plays on words. Further does this explain how it came 
about that the Prakrits and Sanskrit are combined in the 
Indian drama ? If the pronunciation of the latter was assi¬ 
milated to that of the former, the plays would have been 
intelligible to far wider audiences and not necessarily confined 
to those who had a good knowledge of Sanskrit. 

Let us return from this digression to other ways in which 
the poet’s love of recurring sounds finds an outlet. One 
fa vourite practice is to take the leading word in a sentence and 


1 .See JRAS, 1932, 3%. 
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form a vocative compound of which this word is the base, of 
the type nihmmsaya samsayo me, S., xviii. 8. That he saw 
something formal or hieratic in this turn of speech appears 
from its being reserved almost entirely for the Buddha, the 
only instances to the contrary being once to Nanda after he 
was converted, S., xii. 31, and once to Bimbisara, B., xi. 2 ; 
in both cases the epithets are particularly appropriate to the 
occasion. It is further natural that a leaning to repetitions 
of sounds should lead to experiments in rhyme, of which there 
are several in the Saundarananda. For the Buddhacarita I 
may note ii. 40, and the imperfect rhyme at iv. 30, at the end 
of b and d. The other poem has a rhyme inside the pdda at 
vi. 35, and xvii. 6, a more complicated one covering two pddas 
at x. 11, and also at vii. 5 and 42, and rhymes at the end of all 
the pddas at iv. 46, v. 20, vi. 25, x. 5 (three pddas only), x. 13 
(the most elaborate one), and xvii. 13. Of a different type 
is viii. 32 ab, where of the six words four end with madii and 
two with praddh, a not wholly successful effort. But the 
recurrent beat of rhyme is in little accord with the mood of 
epic poetry, and all the more so that the long inflexional endings 
of Sanskrit require the repetition of more than one syllable 
for the rhyme to become plain to the ear and that therefore 
monotony is hard to avoid. It is not surprising then that 
A4vaghosa’s experiments in the Saundarananda were not 
seriously continued in later poetry till we reach the lyrical 
outbursts of the Gltagovinda. 

So far I have only touched the fringe of the main question, 
the nature of Asvaghosa’s poetic ear. The classical poets of 
India have a sensitiveness to variations of sound, to which 
the literatures of other countries afford few parallels, and their 
delicate combinations are a source of never-failing joy. Some 
of them, however, are inclined to attempt to match the sense 
with th*e sound in a way that is decidedly lacking in subtlety, 
and they have perpetrated real atrocities in the manufacture 
of verses with a limited number of consonants or even only one. 
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This last trick was fortunately unknown to Asvaghosa, whose 
nearest approach to it is B., xii. 96 :— 

Apdrapdrasanisdrapdram prepsur aparayat \ 

which has only p, s, and r except in the last syllable. The 
cruder efforts to express the sense by the sound are also missing ; 
otherwise B., xiii, would have been cast in a very different 
mould, perhaps on the lines of the Gandlstolra, or think how 
Magha would have revelled in such an opportunity. The poet’s 
mastery of the intricacies of rhythm is sufficiently provod by 
his success in carrying off such long stretches of Upajati without 
wearying the reader, and, so far as I can see, his verse is melo¬ 
dious in general, if not reaching the subtleties of later kdvya. 
Occasional lines are particularly happy in their collocation of 
consonants ; thus S., x. 64 cd ,:— 

Tato munih pavana ivdmbarat patan 
pragrhya tam punar agaman mahltalam || 

derives its success from the heaping up of labial sounds. Or 
take x. Vied :— 

Kva cottamastri bhagavan vadhus te 
mrgl nagaklesakarl kva caisd || 

where the effect of protest depends on the use of the gutturals 
and sibilants, and consider how the line would be spoilt if we 
substituted taru for naga. On the other hand he seldom hesi¬ 
tates to subordinate agreeableness of sound to the display of 
learning and will use a word such as ajihladat, whose cacophony 
offended the ear of that excellent critic, Bhamaha. Till we 
know with more certainty how he intended his poems to be 
read, it is wiser to defer a final judgement on this point, and 
best of all perhaps to leave it to his fellowcountrymen. 

Reference should also be made to his habit of using words 
in more meanings than one, sometimes in a recondite fashion 
that baffles the reader ; the notes to my editions are so full of 
examples that I need hardly quote any here. Interesting and 
unusual is the ironical application of this method, after the 
way of Indian drama, to the unconscious foreshadowing of 
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future events unknown to the speaker but not to the reader ; 
the passages in question are B ., iii. 4, viii. 34 and 40, x. 25, 
and xiii. 03. Occasionally also he seems to avail himself of 
the ambiguity of a negative a disappearing by elision or saiindhi to 
enable a statement to be understood according to either Brah- 
manical or Buddhist ideas, B., iii. 25, and xii. 82. I Tsing 
was unquestionably right in saying that he clothes manifold 
ideas in few words ; for, besides this habitual use of words in 
two or more meanings, every single word almost in his poems 
is pregnant and should be given its full value in translation. 
In no other Sanskrit poet, it seems to me, is the construction 
of the sentence so packed and tight, and continually we come 
across compounds which in later poets would have further 
members added to them for ease of understanding and lightness 
of effect. But if lie habitually eschew r s the cheville, to use a 
convenient French term, in two respects his handling of lan¬ 
guage falls below the standard of the classical writers. His 
inordinate use of conjunctions is often wearisome, in particular 
the perpetual recurrence of tatah at, for instance, B., iii. 1-9, 
and S., i. 30-41, and iv. 12-35. His motive perhaps was to make 
clear the articulation of his argument, but the obviousness of 
the artifice gives some passages the semblance of a formally 
stated proposition of Euclid. He is also wont to repeat the 
same word in successive verses or continually to bring in certain 
phrases. As examples I may quote vayo’nurupa, B., ii. 22 and 
23, nathahhui, ib., ix. 24 and 27, sarhkuc and prandda, ib., 
xiii. 52 and 54, 0 vdhdndstha, >S'., xvii. 23 and 24, prsatka, ib ., 
38 and 39, and for phrases samparivdrya tasthuh, B., i. 17, 
iv. 3, vii. 37, and xiii. 27, and manasiva codyauidnah, ib ., v. 
71 and 87. I have already noted that the Rtusamhara has 
the same trick of speech, evidence of its relatively early date ; 
for to the later poets repetition is anathema and argues poverty 
of diction and imagination. 

Tins analysis of Aivaghosa’s technique suggests that, if 
we call him rough, the Ennius to Kalidasa’s Vergil, we do not 
quite find the centre of the target; if an analogy must be found 
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in European poetry, I would rather seek it in Milton, equally 
a scholar and equally fond of displaying his learning, who 
similarly sought to express his religion w ithin the limits of an 
epic. For where Asvaghosa’s text survives undamaged, he is 
polished enough and his work is usually highly wrought and 
well finished. But his intricacy and elaboration are those 
of the primitive, not of the sophisticated writer ; not for him 
the subtle relations of Kalidasa’s verse or its exact harmonies 
of tone, still less the ‘ slickness ’ of later kdvya. He reminds 
me often of some Italian painter of the fifteenth century, w r ho 
in his excitement over the new possibilities of representation 
will upset the balance of his picture to direct our attention 
to his skill in depicting the musculature of a man drawing a 
bow or in foreshortening an upturned head. Or, to take an 
Indian parallel, the Muhammadan architecture of Ahmedabad, 
seen in bulk, leaves on the visitor’s mind the impression of 
singularly elaborate decoration, while the Taj Mahal, in reality 
far more adorned, seems simple in comparison ; it is only a 
question of the extent to which the decoration is not merely 
applied ornament but has been subordinated in function to 
the general scheme of the structure. Similarly Asvaghosa’s 
insistence on symmetry, his exposure of the framew r ork and 
his non-functional decoration are characteristic of early w r ork, 
not of a time when the greatest art is so to conceal the art 
that the reader is unconscious of its presence pervading the 
whole poem. The correct view', I would maintain then, is 
that Asvaghosa is a primitive in his art, just as lie is in religion 
and philosophy. 

But there is nothing wrong in being primitive ; our enjoy¬ 
ment of primitive work is merely different in kind from that 
which more advanced art affords us, and we shall fall into 
grievous error if we insist on looking in these poems for what 
we find in classical kdvya , instead of concentrating on that 
which the author himself intends us to see. For it is neft only 
in technique but also in feeling that the difference is seen between 
a primitive and a mature writer. The latter is like some well- 
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-bred person in a highly civilised society, who prides himself 
on knowing everything and being able to do everything without 
either parading his knowledge or appearing to make any effort. 
He must conceal the labour with which he achieves his results, 
as if his perfect skill were inborn and his work produced without 
toil. Above all enthusiasm is taboo and good taste his god, 
so that he seems almost to show a certain lack of feeling, an air 
of disillusionment, to insinuate, as it were, that such studied 
perfection is hardly worth while. But in the early stages of 
an art the opposite prevails. Just as the primitive artist 
delights to experiment with new forms and test their possibi¬ 
lities, so he gives his depth of feeling free rein in his work, and 
enthusiasm excuses an occasional lapse of taste or failure of 
technique. It is this freshness, this zest, which casts an abiding 
charm over early work, and here surely is the secret of the hold 
Asvaghosa’s poems take on us. In his verses we catch glimpses 
of a man of artistic temperament and strong passions, delighting 
in everything that appeals to the senses, yet finding no sure 
foothold anywhere till he seeks refuge in Buddhism. The zeal 
of the convert informs every word he writes, and by his intense 
conviction of the importance of his message he still carries 
away readers of different faith and alien civilisation, however 
inadequate to them his philosophy of life may seem. His skill 
in narration keeps us interested, but the real appeal derives 
from the spontaneous emotion which overflows in his poetry. 

This emotion may be traced to two sources, the first being 
his ardent devotion to the person of the Buddha. Though the 
noble panegyric in canto xxvii of the Buddhacarita is no longer 
available to us in the original, the bright flame of his faith 
shines through every line of the two poems and redeems the 
driest passages. Equally insistent throughout is his sense of 
the impermanence of all mundane phenomena, however delight¬ 
ful they be, and the strength of this feeling is the measure of 
the ptill which the world exerted on him ; for the passion with 
which he denounces the ordinary joys of life draws its force 
not merely from a revulsion of feeling, but also from the necess- 
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ity of convincing himself. When he comes to deal with 
that which lies at the core of his being, he sheds his learning 
and drops all play with rhetorical and pedantic tricks, to 
speak straight from the heart. Though those who are affected 
by the feminist tendency of the day may not find the subject 
of canto viii of the Saundarananda to their taste, yet even 
they will recognize that Asvaghosa there shows himself to 
have no superior among Sanskrit poets as a writer of satire. 
He has all the gifts for the purpose, a command of balance find 
antithesis, economy and pointedness of phrasing, and above all 
a furious indignation, a saeva ira, at heart. Listen to these 

lines, clear-cut and hard as a diamond, but searing like vitriol:_ 

Vacanena haranti valgund nisitena praharanti cetam \ 

Madhu tisthati vaci yositam hrdaye hglahalani mahnd visarn u 
Adadatsu bhavanti narmaddh pradadatsu prnvisanti vibh- 
ramam i 

Pranatem bhavanti garvitdh praimdds trptatards ca manisu || 
Gunavatsu caranti bhartrvad gumhinesu caranti putravat \ 
Dhanavatsu caranti trsnaya. dhanahlncsu caravty avajnayd n 

S., viii. 35, 39, 40. 

These are not sparks from the anvil of some wit or courtly 
epigrammatist, but the outburst of a man in bitter earnest, 
who has himself suffered from the desires he flagellates. But 
if the world grips our vitals with longings which we must tear 
out by the roots, it is also transient, ephemeral, and the poet’s 
spirit rises, as he surveys with noble courage man’s brief glory 
in this existence, his restless Sittings from life to life, and con¬ 
trasts them with the eternal peace to be found in his religion. 
Again the same simplicity, the same economy of phrase, but 
now how elevated and majestic :— 

Rtur vyatltah parivartate punah 

ksayam prayatah punar eti candramdh I 
Gata fri gatarh naiva tu samnivartate 
jalam nadindm ca nrndm ca yavmnam || 

$., ix. 28. 
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Irresistibly Catullus’ famous lines, beginning Soles occidere 
ac redire possunt, rise to the mind. Or again :— 

Vihagdndm yatha sdyam tatra tatra samagamah i 
Jdtau jdtau iathasleso janasya svajanasya cm || 
Pratisrayam bahuvidham samsrayanti yathddhvagah \ 
Pratiydnti punas tyaktvd tadvaj jdatisamagamah h 

S., xv. 33, 34. 

Or the motif of ‘ Ou sont les neiges d’antan ? ’ 

Balath Kitrundm kva ca tat tadabhamt 
yvdhi jvalitvd tarasaujasa ca ye \ 

Samitsamiddhd jvaland ivadhvare 

hatasavo bhasmani paryavasthiluh || S., ix. 20. 

On this note let me take leave of Asvaghosa, a Buddhist, 
a scholar, above all a poet, who sought other ends and struck 
other strings than the poets of the classical epoch, and let us 
enjoy what he has to give us without attempting to assign him 
a precise place in that galaxy. 



THE ACTS OF THE BUDDHA 

CANTO I 

Birth of the Holy One. 

1. There was a king of the unconquerable &akyas, Suddho- 
dana by name, of the race of Iksvaku and the peer of Iksvaku 
in might. Pure he was in conduct and beloved of his people 
as the moon in autumn. 

2. That counterpart of Indra had a queen, a very Saci, 
whose splendour corresponded to his might. In beauty like 
Padma, in steadfastness like the earth, she was called Mahamaya, 
from her resemblance to the incomparable Maya. 

1. T and G leave it uncertain whether ‘ unconquerable 5 {asakya) is an 
epithet of the king or the &akyas ; in either case there is a play of words on 
Sakya and asakya as in S., ii. 45. In c T’s hphrog-byed zla-ba is equivalent to 
hctris 0 or haric-candra i which may either be the famous king not mentioned 
elsewhere in Asvaghosa or mean ‘ the moon of the asterism Sravana ’ ; but C 
has 'the first-born moon 1 (? = ‘the moon at the beginning of the year ’). 
As it is the moon of autumn that gives joy to men and is the subject of 
comparison (e.g., S., ii. 14), I conjecture an original saraccandra. The verse 
may be tentatively restored as follows :— 

Aiksvaka Iksvakusamaprabhavah 

Sakyesv asakyesu visuddhavrttah \ 

Priyah saraccandra iva prajdhhyah 
Suddhodano mama babhuva raja || 

2. The translation is not quite certain. The comparison with Maya the 
goddess recurs S ii. 49 ; C has, 4 borrowing the simile, she was called Maya, 
but in reality there was no comparison between them \ Padas a } c and d 
may have run ;— 

Tasyendrakalpasya babhuva patnl 

.I 

Padmeva laksmlh prthivlva dhlra 

Mdyeti namndnupameva Maya || 
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3. This ruler of men, dallying with his queen, enjoyed, 
as it were, the sovereign glory of Vaisravana. Then without 
defilement she received the fruit of the womb, just as knowledge 
united with mental concentration bears fruit. 

4. Before she conceived, she saw in her sleep a white 
lord of elephants entering her body, yet she felt thereby no pain. 

5. Maya, the queen of that god-like king, bore in her 
womb the glory of her race and, being in her purity free from 
weariness, sorrow and illusion, she set her mind on the sin-free 
forest. 

6. In her longing for the lonely forest as suited to trance, 
she asked the king to go and stay in the grove called Lumbini, 
which was gay like the garden of Caitraratha with trees of every 

kind. 

7. The lord of the earth, full of wonder and joy, recognised 

3. W’s translation of b is impossible, as Sri was not the wife of Vaisravana ; 
and c might mean ‘ like the knowledge of one who possesses samadhi \ The 
second line might have been 

Tatas ca vidyeva samadhiyuhta 

garbham dadhe pdpavivarjitd sd II 

4. I reconstruct d : na tannimittam samavapa tdpam. 

5. The first line ran more or less :— 

Sd tasya devapratimasya devl 

garbhena vamsasriyam udvahantl \ 

And the second line had probably vltdsramasokamdya , for which cp. S., ii. 49, 
but it is not clear if gtsan-la , ‘ in purity refers to Maya or the forest. 

6. The comparison of Lumbini to the Caitraratha garden recurs ii. 53, 
and is a stock simile in these accounts; cp. Mhv., I, 149, 14, and 217, 2, and 
II, 19, 16, and Jataka , I, 52, where cittalatdvanasadisam should probably read 
cittaratha 0 . The first line may have been :— 

Sd Lumbinlm ndma vandntabkumim 

citradrumam Caitrarathabhiramam \ 

7. This verse was somewhat as follows :— 

Arydsayam tarn .. 

Vijnaya kautuhalahar§apurnah \ 

Sivat purad bhumipatir jagdma 
tatprltaye ndpi vihdrahetoh |] 
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that her disposition was noble from her possession of piety, 
and left the fortunate city, in order to gratify her, not for a 
pleasure excursion. 

8. In that glorious grove the queen perceived that the 
time of her delivery was at hand and, amidst the welcome of 
thousands of waiting-women, proceeded to a couch overspread 
with an awning. 

9. Then as soon as Pusya became propitious, from the 
side of the queen, who was hallowed by her vows, a son Tjas 
bom for the weal of the world, without her suffering either 
pain or illness. 

10. As was the birth of Aurva from the thigh, of Prthu 
from the hand, of Mandhatr, the peer of Indra, from the head, 
of KaksJvat from the armpit, on such wise was his birth. 

11. When in due course he had issued from the womb, 
he appeared as if he had descended from the sky, for he did 
not come into the world through the portal of life ; and, since 
he had purified his being through many seons, he was born 
not ignorant but fully conscious. 

9. C gives the precise date, ‘ the eighth day of the fourth month \ for 
which cp. Przyluski, Concile de Rdjagfha , 88. For the vows that Maya took 
see Windisch, ii. 113ff. 

10. For Aurva see MBh ., i. 6802ff., and for Prthu, ib,, xii. 2219ff. 
Mandhatr’s legend is given at length Divy 210ff,, but Brahmanical legend 
differs, saying he was born from the side. He is the peer of Indra as occupying 
half his seat. Nothing is known of Kak^ivat’s birth. The Fo pen Using ching 
(TI, IV, 59, c25ff.) puts the comparisons, omitting Prthu, into the mouths of 
the Brahman soothsayers ; FP has all four at 690, a3ff. 

11. This and the next verse are relative sentences depending on tasya 
in 10, and explain why the birth was miraculous. Krama means ‘ the ordinary 
course of events’ (cp. v. 36, 37), Buddhas naturally being born in a superna¬ 
tural way. Pada b implies that the Buddha was born free from the ordinary 
defilements of birth (cp. 16 below), and cyuta is deliberately ambiguous, being 
regularly used of divine beings descending to earth for rebirth. Foii sarh- 
prajanan , see AK ., II, 54, Oltremare, Theosophie bouddhique , 129, n. 4, and 
Windisch, ii, 88, 110, 128; probably it means ‘remembering his previous 
births * in this connexion. 
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12. With his lustre and steadfastness he appeared like 
the young sun come down to earth, and despite this his dazzling 
brilliance, when gazed at, he held all eyes like the moon. 

13. For with the glowing radiance of his limbs he eclipsed, 
like the sun, the radiance of the lamps, and, beauteous with the 
hue of precious gold, he illumined all the quarters of space. 

14. He who was like the constellation of the Seven Seers 
walked seven steps with such firmness that the feet were lifted 
up # unwavering and straight and that the strides were long 
and set down firmly. 

15. And looking to the four quarters with the bearing 

of a lion, he uttered a speech proclaiming the truth : “ I am 

born for Enlightenment for the good of the world ; this is my 
last birth in the world of phenomena/ 5 

12. A’s gap in a is due to a recent gash, and it may have originally had 
yo. Co’s sriya is unmetrical and, despite Wohlgemuth, probably not supported 
by C. Dlpti is the quality of the sun, and dhairya of the earth. 

13. The first line refers to the illumination of birth-chambers; cp. 
Penzer, Ocean of Story , II, 168-9, and Padyacuddmani , iii. 26. As he 
born out of doors, not in a sutikagrha i is it suggested that the sun took the 
place of the usual lights ? For the golden colour in the second line see Windisch, 
ii, 136. 

14. C is uncertain for this verse and may have rendered a by 4 upright, 
straight, with unflustered mind \ Many suggestions, none really plausible 
except Schrader’s andhuldnyubjasamuddhrtdni (read as one word), have been 
made for emending or explaining the first pada , which T may have read as in 
the text or else had something like andkulo nyubjamalojjhitdni . I accept A’s 
original reading and treat it as a single compound, as the non-occurrence of 
ubja elsewhere is against dividing anakulany ubja° ; this requires us under the 
poet’s principle of balance to read 6 also as a single compound, so reconciling 
A and T. For the sense I give to samudgata (C’s 4 upright ’), cp. viii. 52 below. 
T has a word too much in c, but suggests that eva is doubtful. 

15. As c refers to the simhavalokita ( LV ., 84), gati is hardly 4 gait ’ here, 
possibly 4 lionwise ’. I translate bhavya according to C*s 4 piercing through to 
the true meaning the sense being known to the lexica but not recorded in 
literature. T’s equivalent, snodddan-rnams-kyi (W reads stodddan,=sldghya) 
is unintelligible and presumably corrupt. 
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16. Two streams of water, clear as the rays of the moon 
and having the virtue, one of heat, one of cold, poured forth 
from the sky and fell on his gracious head to give his body 
refreshment by their contact. 

17. He lay on a couch with a gorgeous canopy, feet of 
beryl and framework glistening with gold, and round him 
the Yaksa lords stood reverently on guard with golden lotuses 
in their hands. 

18. The dwellers in heaven, themselves remaining invi¬ 
sible, held up in the sky a white umbrella and, bowing their 
heads in obeisance before his majesty, muttered the highest 
blessings that he might obtain Enlightenment. 

19. The mighty snakes in their thirst for the most excel¬ 
lent Law fanned him and, with eyes shining with devotion, 
bestrewed him with mandara flowers, offices they had performed 
for the Buddhas of the past. 

16. T renders subhre 1 white 5 and C 5 pure \ In c perhaps samparka 
for samsparsa. This use of antam , though close to the classic use defined as 
tddarthya (e.g. R xvi. 82, and Slokavarttikaj ArtMpattipariccheda , 7), is only 
found in Buddhist works, and then only in the phrase him antaram (Mhv., 
I, 360, 11, and II, 66, 15, and Samyutta , I, 201, and Childers s.v.). The point 
is that the Buddha at birth is not covered with the impurities of the womb 
and does not need the usual bath for cleansing purposes. The connexion of 
this idea with miraculous birth goes back to RV. } v. 11, 3, of Agni. 

17. T’s reading in a may be correct; cp. Kad 127, avanipalasayanair 
iva simhapddankitatalair . . . padapaih, and Mudraraksasa , ii. 11, hemdnkam 
. . simhasanam. Note also Yasht , 17, 9, of a couch zaranyapakhstapad . In 
c Liiders’ amendment may be right, the difference from A being only an easily 
omitted dot. 

18. The restoration of the first five syllables in a cannot be exactly 
determined, adrsya , avyakta or nigudha being compounded with bhutah or 
bhavah. Cp. Suttanipata , 688 (of Asita’s visit), marii . . . na dissare cdmara - 
chattagdhakd , Mahavamsa , xxxi. 89-90, Jataka, VI, 331 (of Indra), HC., ch. i, 
9, 18, adrsyamanavanadevatdvidhrtair bdlapallavaih i and MBh ii. 1406. In c 
vyadharayan would be best, but T’s kun-nas supports the text. 

19. Bhakiivisistanetrdh has been much criticized, but is certified by C’s 
chuan (Giles, 2702). The sense of e characterized by ’ is natural and satisfac¬ 
tory, and contrasts with viSesa in the first line. But there may be a secondary 
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20. And gladdened by the virtue of his birth in this 
fashion, the Suddhadhivasa deities rejoiced in their pure 
natures, though passion was extinct in them, for the sake of 
the world drowned in suffering. 

21. At his birth the earth, nailed down as it was with 
the king of mountains, trembled like a ship struck by the wind ; 
and from the cloudless sky there fell a shower perfumed with 
sandalwood and bringing blue and pink lotuses. 

' 22. Delightful breezes blew, soft to the touch and wafting 
down heavenly raiment; the very sun shone more brightly and 
the fire, unstirred, blazed with gracious flames. 

23. In the north-eastern corner of the royal quarters a 
well of clear water appeared of itself, at which the household 
in amazement carried out their rites as at a holy bathing- 
plaee. 

meaning. For T translates gzir , which properly means ‘ troubled \ and it 
uses mi-gzir (prasanna ?) of the Buddha’s eyes at 38 below ; in view of the 
latter passage it cannot mean ‘ wide-open ’ (so W) here. Bacot’s Tibetan- 
Sanskrit dictionary however shows gzir to have meanings not recorded by S.*C. 
Das and Jaschke, but seems to be corrupt here unfortunately. Divy. y 518, 
has yathaiva stimite jale ’sya netrarh viMste vadane virajate , where vi&ista 
corresponds to stimita and ought to mean ‘ untroubled 4 clear ’; also SP. y 
xxiv. 20, prajnajnd7iavi4i§taloca7vd. In the circumstances I translate freely t 
C translates avyajan as if ayajan. 

20. Taihagata cannot mean primarily the Buddha here, as A£vagho$a 
does not apply such terms to him till he reached bodhi ; it must be taken as an 
adjective to utpada , the use being presumably intended to suggest the deriva¬ 
tion of the name. By this construction a relative yasya can be understood 
through ca to connect the verse with the preceding and following ones. The 
Suddhadhivasa deities are incapable of going elsewhere {AK. f II, 216), and 
their presence on earth on this occasion is possibly not suggested therefore 
here ; the Mah&yana however does not accept this limitation on their powers. 

21. Gawronski compares Oil , III, 75, 13; note also Kad. y 113, calita- 
huladailaJcilitd . . . dcakampe. medini. This probably explains Vasubandhu’s 
kitddri (AK. y II, 147), i.e. Jdladri misread by the Chinese and Tibetan translators 
as kal&dri . 

22. Cp. R, t iii. 14. 
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24. And troops of heavenly beings, petitioners for the 
Law, thronged the grove to wait on him, and in their wonder¬ 
ment they cast flowers from the trees, though out of season. 

25. At that time the noxious creatures consorted together 
and did each other no hurt. Whatever diseases there were 
among mankind were cured too without effort. 

26. The birds and deer did not call aloud and the rivers 
flowed with calm waters. The quarters became clear and the 
sky shone cloudless ; the drums of the gods resounded in. the 
air. 

27. When the Guru was born for the salvation of all 
creatures, the world became exceeding peaceful, as though, 
being in a state of disorder, it had obtained a ruler. Kamadeva 
alone did not rejoice. 

28. On seeing the miraculous birth of his son, the king, 
steadfast though he was, was much disturbed, and from his 
affection a double stream of tears flowed, bom of delight and 
apprehension. 

29. The queen was filled with fear and joy, like a stream 
of hot and cold water mixed, because the power of her son was 
other than human on the one hand, and because she had a 
mother’s natural weakness on the other. 


24. Dartana implies a formal visit to an idol or a ruler and is still so used 
in Hindi. A and T are against Gawronski’s kautukalenem in c, and, as the 
word cannot be applied to the trees without iva, T must be translated as above. 
Whether C so understood it is not clear. The last word is a verb compounded 
with ni, equivalent to grams or vyadh, possibly nipatitdni. 

26. In c T’s phyog-rnams rah - snarl=d iiah prasedufy, and dge-ba, the 
epithet of the sky, probably stands for iuci as in xii. 119 ; 0 has ‘ in the sky 
was no cloud-screen ’. 

27. The translation of the third pada follows C, on whose authority I 
amend T’s improbable thar-pahi to thar-phyir, equivalent to jagadviipoks&ya 
guruprasutau. 

29. C has for a, ‘ the queen saw her son born not by the ordinary way ’, 
and this probably is the sense underlying T’s ambiguous phrase. 
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30. The pious old women failed in penetration, seeing 
only the reasons for alarm ; so, purifying themselves and per¬ 
forming luck-bringing rites, they prayed to the gods for good 
fortune. 

31. When the Brahmans, famed for conduct, learning 
and eloquence, had heard about these omens and considered 
them, then with beaming faces full of wonder and exultation 
they said to the king, who was both fearful and joyful:— 

• 32. “ On earth men desire for their peace no excellence at 

all other than a son. As this lamp of yours is the lamp of your 
race, rejoice and make a feast to-day. 

33. Therefore in all steadfastness renounce anxiety and 
be merry; for your race will certainly flourish. He who has 
been bom here as your son is the leader for those who are 
overcome by the suffering of the world. 

34. According to the signs found on this excellent one, 
the brilliance of gold and the radiance of a lamp, he will certainly 
become either an enlightened seer or a Cakravartin monarch 
on earth among men. 

35. Should he desire earthly sovereignty, then by hig 
might and law he will stand on earth at the head of all kings, 
as the light of the sun at the head of all constellations. 

36. Should he desire salvation and go to the forest, then 
by his knowledge and truth he will overcome all creeds and 
stand on the earth, like Meru king of mountains among all the 
heights. 


30. Some details are uncertain, but the general sense is clear. ‘ Pious 
lhag-ma spans-te, adhimuktah or adhimucyamanah. 

31. Wohlgemuth quotes a parallel to this passage from the Fo pen hsing 
eking ( TI , IV, 59, cl5, the last quartet, etc.). 

32. In Hindustan a house without a son is still said to be without a lamp. 

33. ^ ‘ Be merry \ lit. e dance ’; W translates otherwise. 

34. T’s text in d is doubtful and hard to translate ; C has the better 
sense, ‘ should he practise enjoyment in the world, certainly he will become a 
cakravartin \ 
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37. As pure gold is the best of metals, Meru of mountains, 
the ocean of waters, the moon of planets and the sun of fires, 
so your son is the best of men. 

38. His eyes gaze unwinkingly and are limpid and wide, 
blazing and yet mild, steady and with very long black eye¬ 
lashes. How can he not have eyes that see-everything ? ” 

39. Then the king said to the twice-born : “ What is the 
cause that these excellent characteristics should be seen, as 
you say, in him, when they were not seen in previous gr^at- 
-souled kings ? ” Then the Brahmans said to him :— 

40. “ In respect of the wisdom, renowned deeds and fame 
of kings there is no question of former and latter. And, since 
in the nature of things there is a cause here for the effect, 
listen to our parallels thereto. 

41. The science of royal policy, which neither of those 
seers, Bhrgu and Angiras, the founders of families, made, was 
created, Sire, in the course of time by their sons, Sukra and 
Brhaspati. 

42. The son of Sarasvati promulgated again the lost 
Veda, which the men of old had not seen, and Vyasa arranged 

37. 4 Fires dud-byed , dhumakara . 1 Men rkan-gnis , dvipad ; C’s 

literal translation is misunderstood by Wohlgemuth. 

39. I take zhes in c as ^kila ; so C, 4 if it is as you say \ 

40. C makes c clear, 4 every product by the nature of things arises from a 
cause \ In d nidarsanani is an uncertain restoration, but T shows a plural 
word which, whatever it is, cannot be fitted in with A’s atraiva ; the latter 
therefore must be wrong. 

41. In a read Angiras ca ? There is no need to take the irregular sasar- 
jatuh to the Dhatupdtha root, sarj, since the epic has such forms sporadically 
(MBh., iii. 11005, 12540, and vi. 3695) ; moreover Mahabhasya , I, 48, 9-10, 
says some grammarians allow them. Sukra and Brhaspati are regularly 
coupled together as the authors of the first treatises on political science. 

42. These stories are discussed at length by Dahlmann, Das Mahabharata 
als Epos u. Rechtsbuch , 144ff., and are referred to at S., vii. 29 and 31. At the 
latter Vyasa is called vedavibhdgakartr , which is to be understood of the Vedas, 
not of the MBh . For the double meaning in d Vasistha had a son, Sakti, and 
so was sasaktiy though asakta in respect of the Veda ; cp. MBh i. 6640, putra- 
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it in many sections, which Vasistha for lack of capacity had 
not done. 

43. And Valmiki was the first to create the verse, which 
the great seer, Cyavana, did not put together, and the science 
of healing which Atri did not discover was later proclaimed 
by the seer Atreya. 

44. And the Brahmanhood which Kusika did not win 
was obtained by the son of Gadhin, O king. And Sagara set 
a lijnit for the ocean which the previous descendants of Iksvaku 
had not fixed. 

45. Janaka reached the position, attained by none other, 
of instructing the twice-born in the methods of Yoga ; and 
Sura and his kin were incapable of the famous deeds of 
Sauri. 

46. Therefore neither age nor family decides. Anyone 
may attain pre-eminence anywhere in the world ; for in the 
case of the kings and seers the sons accomplished the various 
deeds their ancestors failed to do.” 

47. Thus was the king cheered and congratulated by the 
trustworthy twice-born, and, discharging his mind of unwelcome 
suspicions, he rose to a still higher degree of joy. 

vyasanasamtaptah saktimdn apy asaktcivat. C did not understand piirve (for 
which Pan., i. I, 34) and transliterated it as a proper name. 

43. The reference in the first line has been correctly explained by 
Leumann ; Cyavana, on an occasion similar to that which caused Valmiki to 
make the first slolca, failed to make his outcry in the metre. Sovani observes 
that the Atreya Samhitd now extant was composed by AgniveSa and re-edited 
by Caraka, who was, according to Chinese tradition, physician to Kaniska ; 
he thinks the verse may be intended as a compliment to the latter. 

44. Liiders’ raja in b may well be right. 

45. &auri as the name of Krsna appears also in Lankdvatara , x. 785, 
under the corruption of Mauri (the MSS. have Saurl). C seems to have read 
te svabald in d . 

46.. In a A’s kdlah could easily be a corruption from vamsah. 

47. I should have preferred to accept pratyayito in a in the sense of 
£ convinced but there is no real authority for this meaning and pratyayito 
breaks the metre. 
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48. And in his gratification he gave with full courtesy 
rich gifts to the best of the twice-born, wishing that his son 
might become lord of the earth as prophesied and that he 
should not retire to the forest before reaching old age. 

49. Then by reason of the signs and through the power 
of his austerities the great seer Asita learned of the birth ol 
him who was to put an end to birth, and came to the palace 
of the Sakya king, thirsting for the holy Law. 

50. He was the chief among the knowers of the Absolute 
and shone with the majesty of priestly power and with the 
majesty of asceticism. Accordingly the king’s spiritual director 
brought him into the regal palace with reverence and honour. 

51. He entered the precincts of the royal women’s dwelling 
and the rush of joy that he felt was occasioned only by the 
birth of the prince; for from the intensity of his austerities 
and the support afforded by old age he remained otherwise 
unmoved, deeming himself to be, as it were, in a forest. 

52. Then the king rightly honoured the sage, when seated, 
with water for the feet and the proper offerings, and then 

^addressed him with due courtesy, as Antideva of old did 
Vasistha :— 


48. C expands the second line and makes the king desire to go to the 
forest, while his son rules, i.e. it read yayan jaram. 

50. In a I accept T’s reading and interpretation and compare Brhaddevatd, 
iii. 133, mantravinmantravittamah, also Pancavimsabrahmana, xiii. 3, 24, 
mantrakrtam mantrakrd dslt. Jat., i. 5, is not a parallel, though perhaps 
influenced by this passage. The first line gives the reason why it was possible 
to admit him to the women’s quarters and C expatiates on this. 

51. This use of samjnaya is common in Buddhist writings, e.g. Mhv., 
Ill, 153, 12, Bodhicaryavatara, vi. 6, and Majjhima,, III, 104. For the sense 
cp. S'., iii. 17, and Bodhicaryavatara, v. 21, pramaddjanamadhye ’pi yatir 
dhiro na khandyate. 

52. Antideva is usually called Rantideva in Brahmanical wqrks; the 
confusion is probably due to the expression Samkrtir Antidevah being taken as a 
single word Sdrhkrti-Rantidemh, similar cases occurring in the Puranas (Pargiter, 
129). For the comparison see MBh., xii. 8591, and xiii. 6250. 
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53. “ Fortunate am I and honoured this house that Your 
Holiness should deign to visit me. Be pleased to command 
what I should do, 0 benign one: I am your disciple and you 
should show confidence in me.” 

54. When the sage was invited in this befitting fashion 
by the king with all cordiality, his large eyes opened wide in 
admiration and he spoke these profound and solemn words :— 

55. “ It indeed accords with your great soul, your hospita¬ 
lity,, your generosity, your piety, that you should thus show 
to me a kindly disposition, so worthy of your nature, family, 
wisdom and age. 

56. And this is the course by which those royal seers, 
acquiring wealth by the subtile Law, ever continued giving it 
away according to rule, thus being rich in austerities and poor 
in worldly goods. 

57. But hear the reason for my visit and be rejoiced. 

53. In a T seems to have read dhanyam to agree with Iculam ; its last 
word in this pada I read as des l not nes. 

54. T takes a as one word, but it might be better to divide sa vismayu 
comparing x. 35. 

55. Levi and Formichi take c as applied by Asita to himself, on the 
ground that jna/na and vayah could not apply to &uddhodana. This seems to 
me very difficult in every way ; vayah means ‘ age ’, not necessarily 4 old age 
but equally 4 youth and the implication here is that the king shows Asita 
the respect due from a younger man to the older one. C also takes it as 
referring to the king. 

56. Formichi takes te as =tava, which can hardly be right, but points out, 
correctly probably, that nrparsayah refers to Suddhodana’s ancestors. For 
sulcsma dharma see note in my translation on S ii. 37 ; it is equivalent to 
4 the highest 4 most recondite \ Schrader takes it to mean 4 hidden ^pre¬ 
natal) merit \ which is indicated by 0 and may also be intended. T's yajanto 
in c may be correct, but tyaj is common enough in the sense ‘ give away ’ ; 
feisupdlavadha , xiv. 20, combines both, yajyaya yajanalcarmino 5 tyajan dravya - 
jatam apadisya devatam. I construe babhuvuh with tyajantah ($$., § 378). 
For d cp. MBh ., v. 1613, anadhyd mdnuse vitte ddhyd daive tatha Icratau. 

57. The voice was addressed to the king, though not heard by him, and 
was only understood by Asita, when he went into yoga. 
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In the path of the sun I heard a divine voice saying, “ To thee 
is bom a son for Enlightenment.” 

58. As soon as I heard the voice, I put my mind into 
trance and understood the matter through the signs. Then 
I came here to see the lofty banner of the Sakya race uplifted 
like the banner of Indra.” 

59. When the king heard him speak thus, his bearing was 
disordered with delight, and he took the prince, as he lav on 
his nurse’s lap, and showed him to the ascetic. 

60. Then the great seer wonderingly beheld the prince, 
the soles of his feet marked with a wheel, the fingers and toes 
joined by a web, the circle of hair growing between his eyebrows 
and the testicles withdrawn like an elephant’s. 

61. And when he saw him resting on the nurse’s lap, 
like the son of Agni on Devi’s lap, the tears flickered on his 
eyelashes and, sighing, he looked up to heaven. 

62. But when the king saw Asita’s eyes swimming with 
tears, he trembled from affection for his son, and sobbing with 
his throat choked with weeping, he clasped his hands and 
bowed his body, asking him :— 


58. For Indra’s banner, see MBh. (new Poona edition), i. 57, and Hopkins, 
Epic Mythology, § 69 ; later descriptions in the Brhatsamhita and Bhavisyotta- 
'apurdna. 

59. Lokur suggests that the dhatri is Maya, which corresponds to T’s 
'eading ; at 61 T has dhatri. 

60. It is still disputed whether the jala on the fingers and toes means 
nebbing or meshed lines; latest discussion, Acta Or., VII, 232, and X, 298, 
rat .4.4.4., 526, 8, read with 529, 23, shows later Buddhist writers to have 
inderstood webbing. Nandargikar points out that the last mark mentioned 
s still considered a sign of great strength in India ; cp. Mahavamsa, xxiii. 5, 
'cosohitavaUhaguyho, of a particularly strong child. 

61. Devi may mean Svaha or Parvati or be taken as a plural for the 
livine mothers who nursed Skanda. Nandargikar remarks on c that to have 
et the tears fall would have been a bad omen. The root cahc, hitherto only 
mown, except for Panini, in the later classical literature, has not been recorded 
lompounded with vi. 
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63. “ Why are you, who are so steadfast, tearful on seeing 
him who differs little in form from the gods, whose brilliant 
birth has been attended by many miracles and whose future 
lot you say is to be the highest ? 

64. Will the prince be long-lived, Holy One ? Surely 
he is not born for my sorrow ? Shall the two handfuls of water 
have been obtained by me with such difficulty, only for Death 
to come and drink them up ? 

65. Is the treasure of my fame inexhaustible ? Is the 
dominion to last for ever in the hands of my family ? Shall 
I win bliss in the next world, even in the sleep of death having 
one eye open in the shape of my son ? 

66. Is this young shoot of my family, just sprung up, 

64. The meaning of the second line is that the king wishes to know if his 
son will survive him to offer the handfuls of water to the dead. Labdha, peri¬ 
phrastic future used in a passive sense, the earliest recorded instance ; see 
SS., § 340, Rem. 2, and ZDMO , 64, 316, and Renou, Grammaire sanscrite , 493. 
It occurs sporadically, usually from labh } in later literature, twice possibly in 
Kalidasa ( Meghaduta , 24, see Mallinatha thereon and Trivandrum S.S., LXIV, 
20, and at Malavikagnimitra , i. 7, according to Katayavema’s reading), Kirdtar 
junlya , ii. 17, and iii. 22, &isupalavadha , ii. 116, Bhattikavya , xxii. 4, 20, several 
times in the Bfhatkathdslokasamgraha (xx. 109 and note thereon), etc. 

65. The last pada is an unsolved crux. The possible readings are as in 
the text, as in A, or as in Co. (supte 9 pi putre ). C has, ‘ When I die, shall I 
with happy mind be born peacefully and happily in the other world, like the 
two eyes of a man, the one closed and the other open ? * This seems to imply 
supto and to take it in the sense of sleep=death ; that is, the king will die, 
but his life on earth will continue by means of his son, and with much reserve 
I translate accordingly. The straightforward meaning that the king is so fond 
of his son that he keeps one eye open on him even in sleep is inconsistent with 
his being in the other world, and animi§a suggests that he is a deva in heaven. 
But the passage undoubtedly hints at the common statement that kings should 
be awake even when asleep, e.g. Ram iii. 37, 21, nayanair yah prasupto *pi 
jagarti imyamksusd (cp. ib. } v. 34, 19), R. } xxii. 51, Kdmandakiyanltisara , vii. 
58, and xiii. 29. To take a commonplace and give it a new twist is typical of 
kdvya procedure, though the number of demonstrable instances in ASvaghosa 
is few. 

66. See the Introduction for the combination of singular and plural in d . 
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fated to wither without flowering ? Tell me quickly, Lord, I 
am all uneasy ; for you know the love of fathers for their sons.” 

67. The seer understood how the king was troubled by 
the thought of misfortune and said : “ Let not your mind, 0 
king, be disturbed ; what I have said is not open to doubt. 

68. My agitation is not over aught untoward for him, but 
I am distressed for my own disappointment. For my time to 
depart has come, just when he is born who shall understand 
the means, so hard to find, of destroying birth. 

69. For he will give up the kingdom in his indifference 
to worldly pleasures, and, through bitter struggles grasping 
the final truth, he will shine forth as a sun of knowledge in the 
world to dispel the darkness of delusion. 

70. With the mighty boat of knowledge he will bring 
the world, which is being carried away in affliction, up from the 
ocean of suffering, which is overspread with the foam of disease 
and which has old age for its waves and death for its fearsome 
flood. 

71. The world of the living, oppressed with the thirst 
of desires, will drink the flowing stream of his most excellent 
Law, which is cooled by concentration of thought and has 
mystic wisdom for the current of its water, firm discipline for 
its banks and vows for its Brahminy ducks. 

72. For to those who, finding themselves on the desert- 
-tracks of the cycle of existence, are harassed by suffering and 
obstructed by the objects of sense, he will proclaim the way 
of salvation, as to travellers who have lost their road. 

73. Like a mighty cloud with its rain at the close of the 
summer heat, he will give relief with the rain of the Law to 
men burnt up in the world with the fire of the passions, whose 
fuel is the objects of sense. 


67. Asmi for aham is well established, e.g., Kiratdrjuniya, iii, 6, and 
Bodhicaryamtara, iii. 7. 

69. The Peking edition supports W’s rnarn for rnams in c. 

71. The first line covers the eightfold path (8., xvi. 31-33). 
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74. With the most excellent irresistible key of the good 
Law he will throw open for the escape of living beings the door 
whose bolt is the thirst of desire and whose leaves are delusion 
and the darkness of ignorance. 

75. And, as king of the Law, he will reach Enlightenment 
and release from prison the world which is entangled in its own 
snares of delusion and which is overwhelmed by suffering and 
destitute of refuge. 

^76. Therefore be not grieved for him ; in this living world 
that man is to be deplored who through delusion by reason 
of the sensual pleasures or through intoxication of mind refuses 
to hear his, the final, Law. 

77. Therefore, though I have obtained the trances, I 
have not won through to the goal, in that I have fallen short 

74. This verse was imitated in the verse quoted from the Svapnavasava- 
datta by Abhinavagupta ; and both have a parallel difficulty in the meaning 
here of tada (which can be read as tala), there of tadana . Primarily it must refer 
to some part of the door. Talaka properly is the lock of a door, Hindi tala , cp. 
Divy 577, and HG ., ch. vii, 54 ; similarly tala at KA., xiv. 3, 65, and defined 
as dvdrasyodghdtanayantraka by Kalpadrukosa (Gaekwad’s O.S., XLIV), p. 17, 
84. But this is impossible here. Avadanasataka, II, 56, has however tdda 
undoubtedly in the sense of ‘ key and I think it best to accept this meaning. 
C is no help, and T takes it in the sense of sabda , given by the PW for tdda 
from the lexica ; or else it read °tale?ia , 4 handclap ’, or °nddena. Probably a 
secondary sense of °tdlena is intended. A has a marginal gloss of vighatayisyati 
in c ; this would be distinctly better according to the above interpretations and 
suggests the opening of the two leaves. Vipatayisyati should mean 4 break 
down 5 and requires tdfju in the sense of ‘ blow \ Lokur says Peterson suggested 
‘ hammer ’ for tdda. 

75. Does svaih in a imply delusion about the self ? Dharmaraja is also 
to be understood in the technical sense of ideal ruler. 

76. The readings in b are uncertain. I take T’s gnas to stand for asti , 
and the restoration suggested is palseographically sound. The second letter of 
the hidden character in A might be va , which from C would indicate socasva, 
but T shows socyah definitely ; or A might have had originally socyas sa . 
Kamasukha refers to the pleasures derived through the five senses (see 8., 
iii. 34, note in translation, and ix. 43). 
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of this merit. For, since I shall not hear his Law, I hold even 
rebirth in the triple heaven to be a disaster.” 

78. Hearing this explanation, the king with his queen 
and friends was quit of his dejection and rejoiced ; for he deemed 
it to be his own good fortune that his son should be such. 

79. But his heart busied itself anxiously with the thought 
that his son would follow the path of the sages. It was most 
certainly not that he was opposed to the side of the Law, but 
that he saw the danger arising from failure of issue. 

80. Then when the seer, Asita, had made known the truth 
about his son to the king who was troubled about him, he 
departed, as he had come, by the path of the wind, while they 
looked up at him with all reverence. 

81. Then the saint, who had attained right knowledge, 
saw his younger sister’s son and straitly charged him in his 
compassion, as if he were his own dear son, to listen to the 
words of the Sage and to follow his teaching. 

82. The king too, delighted at the birth of a son, threw 
open all the prisons in his realm and in his affection for his 


79. I follow C against A and T in a, as sa and >ja aro easily confused 
in meduoval Nepali scripts. Cp. Thcragdthd, 1102, isijt-payutamhi jxtthe vajantam, 
of an At'hat. Strictly drsa applies to what is done by an Arhat, not by a 

-uddha (AKV., i, 10, 1. 20). 

50. In c riipa is pleonastic to heighten the honorific effect of the preposi¬ 
tion ltd (Pun., v. 3, 0(5). This usage with present participles is not uncommon 
in Pali, e.g., Dlgka, II, 202, and IJddna, 01 ; cp. also ASPP., 449. 

51. This verse is almost certainly spurious, since C would hardly omit a 
point of such purely Buddhistic interest. Mill is a rare word, meaning ‘ right 
knowledge ’, and T’s reading is more probable ; in tho latter case all Jidda b 
should be construed as governed by krhimatim. 

02. Pdda b, which I translate according to C, has a second sense, 1 loosen¬ 
ing tho bonds of the objects of sense ’. For the translation cp. KA., ii. 36, 60, 
putrajanmani vd moLso bandhamisya vidhlyutc, It., iii. 20, trumping this 
verse, and Mliv., Ill, 175, 13. t”s ‘ according to the sastras and sfitras ’ may 
imply irutisadrsam in c, but cp. iS'., i. 25, suavamiasadriih kriyah ; perhaps there¬ 
fore, ‘ according to the use current in his family 
2 
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son caused the birth ceremony to be properly performed for 
him in the manner that befitted his family. 

83. And, when the ten days were fulfilled, in the piety 
of his mind and the excess of his joy, he offered for the supreme 
welfare of his son sacrifices to the gods together with incanta¬ 
tions, oblations and other auspicious rites. 

84. Moreover for the prosperity of his son he bestowed of 
himself cows full of milk, in the prime of their age, with gilded 
hojms and healthy sturdy calves, to the full number of a hundred 
thousand, on the twice-born. 

85. Thereon, self-controlled, he prescribed the performance 
of ceremonies directed to many ends which delighted his heart, 
and when a fortunate, auspicious day had been determined, 
he gladly decided to enter the city. 

86. Then the queen, taking the babe, did obeisance to the 
gods and entered for good fortune a costly ivory litter, be¬ 
decked with white sitapuspa flowers and lit by precious stones. 

87. The king then made the queen, attended by aged 
women and accompanied by her child, enter the city in front 
of him, and himself also advanced, saluted by hosts of citizens, 

84. For vrddhi, see note on 89 below. 

85. The European translations omit vi§aya in a as pleonastic. Lokur 
and Nandargikar translate ‘ religious observance a sense given by Apte but < 
for which there appears to be no authority. The definition quoted by Lokur 
(zs—niyama, niyamaka) implies rather ‘limited to’, Joglekar renders 

< subject matter ‘ details ’. The literal meaning is either ‘ having many 
kinds of scope ’, or ‘ having many kinds of objects ’ (sacrificial victims ?). 

86. Sitapuspa is the name of various flowering trees ; all the translators, 
however, follow Co. in taking the compound to mean ‘ filled with all kinds of 
white flowers ’. Similarly sivdya has always been construed with pranipakja ; 
not only does its place in the sentence make my translation necessary, but a 
sivika was recognized as a lucky object. Thus it was included among the lucky 
things sent by Asoka to Devanampiya of Ceylon for his coronation, Dlpammsa, 
xi. 32, and Mahammsa, xi. 31. The collocation shows that Asvaghosa wrote 
sivikarh, not sibikdm. 

87. I follow C and T in taking sthavirajanam as feminine. 
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like Indra, when on entering heaven he was saluted by the 
immortals. 

88. The Sakya king thereon proceeded into his palace 
in good heart, like Bhava on the birth of his six-faced son, 
and, with countenance beaming with joy, directed every 
arrangement to be made which would lead to many kinds of 
prosperity and renown. 

89. Thus the town named after Kapila rejoiced with its 
surrounding territory at the prosperous birth of the prince, 
just as the town of the Wealth-giver, which was thronged with 
Apsarases, rejoiced at the birth of Nalakubara. 

88. For the second line I accept C’s rendering. 

89. There is a play on words in °vrddhyd , which means technically ‘ the 
impurity caused by childbirth \ jananasauca . Ceremonial impurity is not 
ordinarily a cause of pleasure, but in this case it was so. 
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CANTO II 

Life in the palace. 

1. Day by day from the birth of his son, the masterer of 
self, who had come to the end of birth and old age, the king 
wai^sd mightier in riches, elephants, horses and allies, as a river 
waxes with the inflow of waters. 

2. For then he obtained many treasures of wealth and 
jewels of every kind and of gold, wrought and unwrought, 
so as to overload even that chariot of the mind, desire. 

3. And rut-maddened elephants from the Himalayas, 
such as even lords of elephants like Padma could not have 
brought to his stables in this world, served him, and that too 
without any effort on his part. 

1. I can find no parallel to Co.’s °antakasya in a, and so prefer T’s reading, 
for which cp,, e.g., Suttanipata , 401, Buddhena dukkhantagund. Verses 2-4 
and 6 develop c in detail. The reference in d is to a river growing with the 
accession of tributaries, and T may be right in taking sindhu to mean the 
Indus here. 

2. Vinaya, III, 239, gives the definition of wrought and unwrought 
gold ; cp. also Majjhima , II, 71, and MBh i. 4438 and 8012, and xiii. 2794 
and 3261. 

3. The meaning of mandala is uncertain ; but we must exclude ‘ kheddah 
for which the Sanskrit is van and which does not seem to have been known in 
Northern India till a late period (not in Nej>al till 1913). The choice lies 
between ‘ elephant stables ’, ‘ picketing ground as at v. 23 below, and the 
common technical use for the turning movements which elephants and horses 
were, and still are, taught to execute (e.g., Meyer’s translation of KA., 732, 
Zusatz on 214). For the latter note PW 1 2 3 s reference to MBh., vi. 1765, for 
abhini of training elephants. Another difficulty lies in ilia, omitted in the 
European translations ; possibly ‘ ordinarily ’ (Lokur), or else by contrast with 
Padma, the elephant of the southern quarter {Ram., i. 42, 16, and MBh., vi. 
2866), who does not tame earthly elephants. T may have read mandale (also 
proposed by Bohtlingk) and took iha=asmin, i.e. 'in his domain 3 , corres¬ 
ponding to asya of the next two verses. 
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4. And his city shook with the tread of horses, adorned 
with the various marks and decked with trappings of fresh 
gold, or laden with ornaments and having flowing manes, 
which he acquired either by his military power, from his allies, 
or by purchase. 

5. And so too there were in his kingdom many excellent 
cows, contented and well-nourished, unspotted, giving pure 
and abundant milk, and accompanied by well-grown calves. 

6. His enemies became neutrals, neutrality turned Into 
alliance, allies were united to him with peculiar firmness. 
He had only two parties ; but the third, enemies, did not exist. 

7. So too for him heaven rained in due time and place, 
with gentle winds and rumbling clouds, and with the sky adorned 
with rings of lightning, but without the evils of showers of 
thunderbolts or falls of meteoric stones. 

8. At that time fruitful grain grew according to season, 
even without the labour of tilling; and the very herbs for him 
became still more abounding in juice and substance. 

9. Though that hour brings as much danger to the body 
vs the clash of armies, yet women were delivered in due time 
safely, easily and without disease. 

10. Except for those who had taken vows of mendicancy, 
no one begged from others, however wretched his means might 

4. T does not give the preposition for °bhmitaih, but it can hardly be 
anything else than vi. 

5. Arajaska coidd mean ‘ docile ’; but C translates * of unmixed colour 
i.e. white, not spotted so as to appear grey. White is considered the best 
colour for a cow (Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life, § 1113). 

7. Co. divides the compound in a so as to apply &ahda to the winds also. 
As between Co. and T in b, ahga does not fit in well with kundala. 

8. The three evas in Co.’s second line are hardly possible. T substitutes 
asya for the second one apparently, but td eva is none too easy; for it should 
mean ‘ the same ’, whereas there is a contrast between corn and herbs. 

9. The difference between Co. and T is so great in d, that I think "A must 
have been partly illegible, causing Amrtananda to insert a guess of his own. 

10. Many conjectures, none satisfactory, have been made for the amend¬ 
ment of a from Co.’s text. The restoration of T is certain, and in palaeography 
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be ; and at that time no man of position, poverty-stricken 
though he were, turned his face away when solicited. 

11. At that time in his realm, as in that of king Yayati 
the son of Nahusa, no one was disrespectful to his elders, or 
lacking in generosity, or irreligious, or deceitful, or given to hurt. 

12. And by constructing there gardens, temples, hermi¬ 
tages, wells, water-halls, lotus-ponds and groves, they showed 
their devotion to dharma, as if they had seen Paradise before 
thefr eyes. 

13. And in the joy of deliverance from famine, peril and 
disease, the people were as happy as in Paradise. Husband 
did not transgress against wife, nor wife against husband. 

14. None pursued love for sensual pleasure ; none withheld 
wealth from others to gratify his own desires ; none practised 
religion for the sake of riches; none did hurt on the plea of 
religion. 

15. Theft and the like and enmity disappeared. His 

and sense is sound. C has, { except for those who took on themselves the four 
holy seeds (?, or kinds of plants ?) 1 ; the verb shou , ‘ receive * take on one 
self is several times used by it in compounds to translate vrata, and, allowing 
for the corruption or unrecorded sense of the last word, we may justifiably 
conclude that it had the same text. Prdrthayanti is unusual but not without 
precedent ; for a certain use of the active instead of the middle, besides those 
given in the PW, see Pratijhayaugandharayana , iv. 8. For the second line cp. 
Abhisamayalamkara (Bibl. Buddh., XXIII), i. 58, krso 'pi ndrthindm Jcseptd. 

12. T cannot be reconstructed for b and may be corrupt. I understand 
the verse somewhat differently to the European translators, and would not 
take kriydh to mean ‘ ceremonies ’, the point being that, as people follow 
dharma to gain Paradise ( S ii. 37, and A6oka Pillar Edicts passim ), such 
devotion as theirs could only arise, one would think, from an actual vision of 
Paradise. 

13. Lokur and Sovani object to the dual verb in the second line as not 
in accord with the use of vd; the same objection applies to the text of i. 41 ah, 
where however the defect can easily be removed by amendment. 

14. For 6 cp. i. 52c, and note thereon in text. 

15. This verse, which is not in C, is probably spurious. It is clearly 
related to Ram., ii. 119, 10, which shows Anaranya (cp. MBh ., xiii. 5661, 
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kingdom was at case and independent, free from foreign rule, 
peaceful and prosperous, like the kingdom of Anaranya of old. 

16. For then at the prince’s birth in the realm of that 
king, as in that of Maun, son of the Sun, joy prevailed, evil 
perished, dhnrma blazed forth, sin was quenched. 

17. Since the prosperity of the royal race and the accom¬ 
plishment of all objects had been thus brought to pass, the king 
named his son accordingly, saying “He is Sarvarthasiddha”. 

18. But when queen Maya saw the vast power of* her 
son, like that of a divine seer, she was unable to bear the joy 
it caused her ; then she went to Heaven to dwell there. 

19. Then the queen’s sister, who equalled her in majesty 
and did not fall below her in affection and tenderness, brought 
up the prince, who was like a scion of the gods, as if he were 
her own son. 

20. Then the prince gradually grew up in all due perfection, 
like the young sun on the Eastern mountain, or the flame 
fanned by the wind, or the lord of the stars in the bright fort¬ 
night. 

21. 22. Then they brought to him from the houses of 
his friends priceless unguents of sandalwood and strings of 
jewels, filled with magic herbs, and little golden carts to which 
deer were harnessed, and ornaments suited to his age and little 
elephants, deer and horses of gold, and chariots yoked with 
little oxen, and dolls gay with gold and silver. 

7684, and Maitrl Up., i. 4) to be the king referred to. I should prefer to read 
rds Irani as the last word of d, with T’s rdjnah as an alternative though inferior. 

16. Co. was probably right in conjecturing kalumrh in d. 

17. Co.’s text in a is so weak and differs so much from T that evidently 
A was partly illegible here. I accordingly accept T’s reading, which is implied 
by FP and explains how A was misread ; 0 is no help. 

18. W t hinks T may have read jdtapraliarm in c ; I doubt this. 

20. All three similes exemplify the ordered growth of brightness. 

21. For the magic powers of certain herbs, see Formichi’s note*on this 
verse and S., v. 31, with note thereon in my translation. 

22. The words in this verse must be in the same caso as in 21, so I have 
put them all into the accusative. But acakrire might be passive and then all 
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23. Though but a child and attended in this fashion 
by the various kinds of sensory pleasure suitable to his age, 
yet in gravity, purity, thoughtfulness and dignity he was 
unlike a child. 

24. He passed through infancy and in course of time 
duly underwent the ceremony of initiation. And it took 
him but a few days to learn the sciences suitable to his race, 
the mastery of which ordinarily requires many years. 

#25. But, as the king of the tSakyas had heard from the 
great seer, Asita, that the prince’s future goal would be the 
supreme beatitude, lie feared lest he should go to the forests 
and therefore he turned him to sensual pleasures. 

26. Then from a family possessed of long-standing good 
conduct he summoned for him the goddess of Fortune in the 

should go into the nominative. In d I think pntrlh , though not authenticated 
in this sense, is certain for T's ‘little figures of men ’ and hotter than Co.'s 
dubious gantrlh ; but the restoration of r is somewhat speculative. I take 
phynn-nus as =chun-nus (both being pronounced alike), comparing phyed-du 
for ched-du in 1 M ; and samprmjulia is indicated by T instead of prayukta. 
For ‘little oxen’ the alternative lo gopvirala is gorupaka (so Pali asset 0 , 
hatthirftpaka ), or even possibly gomrnaka (op. vatsavarna, S., xviii. 11, and note 
in translation). Co.’s text is loo much alt variance with T to be authentic 
and W’s byun-dus , though supported by the Peking edition, is surely a wrong 
reading. 

23. In d T reads dpal (.sr7) twice ; W conjectures dpah for the first, i.e. 
Saury ena for sane ana. 

24. Comparison of Co.’s MSS. with T shows that A here had the first 
three syllables of b correctly and the next two partially, t lie rest of the pad a 
being obliterated. T’s hdu-byed properly =samskdra, of which pratipatti is a 
synonym. Cp. Jdt., 225, 23, kdlakramdd avdptaso rit skarakarmd , and for the 
Buddha’s initiation S., ii. 03. In d T omits hula and is probably corrupt (read 
ran rigs rjes-su for ran dan rjes-su ?). 

25. The last pdda was evidently illegible in A except for the last two 
syllables, but the restoration of T is not quite certain, apparently variant for 
vandni.* C is no help and I should prefer vanam na ydydd iti . 

20. The wording of d suggests invocations to Sri ( Sir'avhdyana , Digha , 
I, 11), of which Buddhists did not approve. For abhidhdm , see note on 
iii. 3. 
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shape of a maiden, Yasodhara by name, of widespread renown, 
virtuous and endowed with beauty, modesty and gentle bearing. 

27. The prince, radiant with wondrous beauty like 
Sanatkumara, took his delight with the ftakya king’s daughter- 
-in-law, as the Thousand-eyed with SacT. 

28. The monarch, reflecting that the prince must see 
nothing untoward that might agitate his mind, assigned him 
a dwelling in the upper storc 3 r s of the palace and did not allow 
him access to the ground. 

29. Then in the pavilions, white as the clouds of autumn, 
with apartments suited to each season and resembling heavenly 
mansions come down to earth, he passed the time with the 
noble music of singing-women. 

30. For the palace was glorious as Kailasa, with tam¬ 
bourines whose frames were bound with gold and which sounded 
softly beneath the strokes of women’s fingers, and with dances 
that rivalled those of the beautiful Apsarases. 


27. The restoration of a is certain, cp. Jr7/., xix. 10, vidyotamuvam vapitsd 
sriyd ca< and Bam., vi. 35, 1 ; Mhv., II, 107, 5, has Sanatkumfirapratimo hum dr o 
(hjvtimdn a yam. 

28. The harmya is properly the upper part of the palace. For T’s 
vyddisati sma cp. iii. 51. 

29. In b for raajitcnu T has spybd-pa , which translates car and vrt. This 
is evidently the right sense, as is shown by bhmnau. For the vimdnas are the 
heavenly mansions in which the devas live, and are always dkdsastha (e.g. 
Mahdvatiisa, xxvii. 13), not on earth. So at B ., xviii. 87, the vihdra built by 
Analhapindnda is compared to ‘the palace of the Lord of Wealth descended 
(to earth) 5 , and similar comparisons occur elsewhere, e.g. MBh ., v. 5180, 
vimdndnlva ni vista ni mahitaJe , Kdd., 50, ambarataldvatirnabhir divyavimdna- 
panktibhir ivdfamkrtd , and Ki r thdsariisdgam , xxxiv. 143. It is very doubtful 
what the Sanskrit word should be; if the text is correct, we can only get the 
sense by referring to the Naighantuka’s gloss of raj by gofikarman cited in the 
PW, and this is far from satisfactory. In c T translates dAraya by gzhi, which 
is used for dlaya, and my translation is corroborated by C (‘ suited in warmth 
and cold to t he four seasons ; according to the time of year they chose a good 
dwelling ’) and by many parallels. 
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31. There the women delighted him with their soft voices, 
charming blandishments, playful intoxications, sweet laughter, 
curvings of eyebrows and sidelong glances. 

32. Then, a captive to the women, who were skilled in 
the accessories of love and indefatigable in sexual pleasure, 
he did not descend from the palace to the ground, just as one 
who has won Paradise by his merit does not descend to earth 
from the heavenly mansion. 

• 33. But the king, for the sake of his son’s prosperity and 
spurred on by the goal predicted for him, abode in holy peace, 
desisted from sin, practised self-restraint and rewarded the 
good. 

34. He did not, like one wanting in self-control, indulge 
in the pleasures of the senses, he cherished no improper passion 
for women, with firmness he overcame the rebellious horses 
of the senses, and conquered his kinsmen and subjects by his 
virtues. 


31. For the second part of a T is two syllables short and has only mam 
hgyur-rnams-kyis Icyan (—vikdrais ca). If we read mam-par mam etc., the 
lacuna would be explained and the reading would be vividhais ca bJiavair. 
In d bhruvancitair has intrigued some scholars; but it is quite correct and the 
phrase recurs HC ., ch. vii, 57, 1, where Cowell and Thomas translate ‘ raised 
eyebrows T translates by bskyod-pa , ‘ agitate \ ‘ move and we have to do 
with the root vac , vane, which originally meant € move crookedly ‘in curves 
then 4 move used in the BV of horses galloping; cp. Cariydpitaka , iii. 9, 10, 
pdda avancand , Bhattikdvya , xiv. 74, and other references in PW. 

32. Karkasa properly ‘ firm 4 hard often of a woman’s body or breasts, 
and then ‘ experienced *, 4 indefatigable as in ranakarkasa , Bam ., v. 44, 5 
( = ranakarmavisdrada , ib 44, 8). Cp. BhNS xxiii. 59, ralikalnliasampraharcsu 
karkasah , and the definition of ratikarkasya at Dhurtavitasamvdda (ed. Catur- 
bhanl), 21, 16. For punyaharman cp. S.> x, 52, and vi. 3. 

34. T shows Co/s reading in the much discussed pdda b to be correct, 
and takes visamam to mean 4 improperly ’ {ma-runs). Jananl I understand as 
a synonym for matrgrdma , the regular Buddhist designation for the female 
sex; cp. MBh. y xii. 11141. The contrast between jigaya and vijigye is pre¬ 
sumably a hint at the rule embodied in Pan., i. 3, 19. 
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35. He did not learn science to cause suffering to others, 
but studied only the knowledge that was beneficent; for he 
wished well to all people as much as to his own subjects. 

30. And for the long life of his son he worshipped the 
shining constellation, whose regent is Brhaspat.i, and he offered 
oblations in a huge lire and presented the twice-born with 
gold and cattle. 

37. He bathed to purify his body with the waters of the 
sacred bathing-places and his mind with the waters of •the 
virtues, and at the same time he drank mnm as enjoined by the 
Vedas and observed in his heart the self-produced bliss of 
religious tranquillity. 

38. He spoke what was pleasant and not unprofitable ; 
he stated what was true and not disagreeable ; for self-respect 
made him unable to say even to himself a pleasant falsehood 
or a harsh truth. 

39. He gave no opening to feelings of partiality or the 
reverse, according as he liked or disliked his petitioners, and 

35. Presumably vidyd in n implies magic practices and the other forms 
of knowledge deprecated by Buddhists. 

36. Syllables 5 to 7 of n are hard to read in A but corroborated by T. 
The star meant is Busy a, whose divinity is Brhaspati. cp. Divy.,0 39, Pusya- 
vaksafram .. . Brhaspatidaimtam, and Brhatmmhitd, xcviii. For the importance 
of Pusya in the Buddha legend sec the text, associated with the 
Mahasahghikas, which is translated by Przyluski, ('onrile de Rdjagrha, 88. The 
word Angirasa, sometimes applied to the Buddha, also hints at the connexion 
between him and Pusya. T takes kr&ana 1o mean ‘gold’, a meaning only 
known from the Naighantuka ; in the RV it is usually translated ‘ pearl ’. 

37. I take pnjxtn in d from pd, ‘ drink and from pd, ‘guard ’ ; cp. S. 
i. 59. 

39. For dosa=dvem in b cp. v. 18 below and note on S., xvi. 22 in text ; 
for the idea MBh., xii. 2456, and Jill., xxiii. 73. The sense of c and d, unlike 
the text, is certain. In c 1 follow T, the confusion between xuddha and labdha 
appearing also in Sthiramati’s commentary on the Madhydntainbhdga (Calcutta 
O.8.). note 655 ; for suddha as applied to ryavnhdrn , see MBh., xii. 3195. The 
conjecture in d is supported by 0, which translates c twice to bring out the 
double meaning ; it runs, ‘ He determined to live in solitary retirement and 
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observed purity of justice as being holy; for he did not esteem 
sacrifice to be so in the same degree. 

40. He ever quenched straightway with the water of 

gifts the thirst of expectant suppliants, and with the battle-axe 
of good conduct, instead of by fighting, he broke down the 
swollen pride of his foes. 

41. He disciplined the one; he protected the seven ; 

seven too lie abandoned and he observed five ; he won the set 

of bhree ; lie understood the set of three ; he knew the set of 

two and gave up the set of two. 

42. He did not have the guilty executed, although he 
adjudged them worthy of death, nor did he even regard them 
with anger. And lie inflicted mild punishments on them, 
since their release too was looked on as bad policy. 

43. He carried out the most difficult vows of the ancient 
seers ; he gave up long-cherished feuds, and he obtained renown, 
made fragrant by virtue ; he swept away the dust of defiling 
passions. 

decided litigation with fairness. He deemed better fortune to lie in deciding 
cases than in vast numbers of sacrifices. 5 

40. As Co. observes, the poet hints at the water poured out in giving 
gifts. For the second line cp. A\, ii. 33, and 36. The reference is firstly to 
the vices, peculiar to kings and subdued by his good conduct, and secondly to 
his external foes who submit without fighting, just as a cakravartin concpiers 
by (lkarma, not by military might. 

41. This riddle has been variously explained ; I understand it as follows. 
One is his self. The sevens are the contituents of a kingdom and the seven 
vices of kings (cp. xi. 31, 32 below). Five refers to the five tipdyas (£,, xv. 61, 
and note thereon in my translation, and also Mfik., iii. 11306). The threes are 
dharma , artha and Jcdma , and cither the three Saktis (note yrabhava , S. 9 i. 45), 
or the three parties of verse 6 above, or the three conditions, sthdna , vj'ddhi 
and ksaya. The twos seem to be good and bad policy (naya and anaya or 
apanaya), and kdma and krodha (MBh ., v. 1160, and xii. 2720; for a Pali 
reference, see Jdtaka , V, 112, 24-5, where the avoidance of kodha and hdsa 
(= harm) constitutes the khattiya vata), 

43. For c cp. S., i. 59. In d there is a play on words, rajoharana meaning 
‘ duster 5 (or ‘ broom 5 ?). 
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44. He did not desire to exact revenue beyond the amount 
due, he had no wish to covet the goods of others. And he did 
not desire to expose the wickedness of his adversaries, nor did 
he wish to bear wrath in his heart. 

45. Since the monarch behaved thus, his servants and the 
citizens followed the same course, just as, when the mind of 
a man in mystic trance has become wholly calm and is compact 
of tranquillity, his senses become so likewise. 

46. Then in the course of time the fair-bosomed Yasodhara, 
bearing her own fame, bore to the son of Suddhodana a son, 
Rahula by name, with the face of Rahu’s adversary. 

47. Then the ruler of the earth, in possession of the son 
he had longed for and fully assured of the prosperity of his 
race, rejoiced at the birth of a grandson as much as he had 
rejoiced at the birth of a son. 

48. Overjoyed at the thought that his son would feel 
paternal affection, just as he himself felt it, he attended to the 
various ceremonies at the proper season, as if in his love for 
his son he were on the point of mounting to Paradise. 


44. Bali means land revenue ; the king takes his one-sixth without adding 
illegal cesses. For apravrlla in the sense of ‘ illegal \ ‘ not customary \ see 
KA., ii. 26, 3, and MBh., v. 7534. The verb in d is uncertain, but avivaksit 
from vah corresponds fairly with T and is the soundest palseographi cal ly. Is 
it merely a coincidence that Mahabhdsya , III, 279, 10, gives aciklrslt and 
ajihirsU next to each other as examples of this aorist ? 

45. Cp. KA., viii. 1,16, svayarh yacchllas tacchild/i prakrtayo bhavanti. 

46. As Leumann points out, Asvaghosa derives Eahula from Kalru and 
id, ‘ take 5 (= f kill ’), so that liahula has not merely a face like the moon, but 
his face is that of liahu’s foe. When Yasodhara carries her own fame, 
the reference is presumably to her carrying the Buddhas son in her womb. 
0 has for this word, ‘ when Yasodhara grew up gradually in age ’; did it read 
svavayodhardyam ? 

47. Paramapratita could also mean 4 highly delighted \ 

48. The precise point of the comparison in d escapes me ; Formiehi holds 
that he wanted to go to Paradise, now that he was sure of funeral offerings, 
and translates putrapriyah, ‘ beloved of his sons 
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49. Abiding in the path of the great kings of the golden 
age, lie practised austerities without even doffing the white 
garments of ordinary life and worshipped with sacrifices that 
brought no injury to living creatures. 

50. Then by his good merit he shone forth gloriously with 
the splendour of sovereignty and of asceticism alike and was 
illumined by his family, conduct and wisdom, wishing to 
diffuse brightness like the thousand-rayed sun. 

51. And he, whose sovereignty was established, honoured 
and intoned the holy chants of Svayambliu and performed 
works of great difficulty, like Ka in the primeval age when he 
wished to produce creatures. 

52. He laid aside weapons, he pondered on the Sastra, 
he pursued holy calm, he undertook the law of restraint; like 
one who is self-controlled, he was not a slave to any object 
of sense ; he looked like a father on all his domains. 

53. For he maintained the kingdom for the sake of his 
son, his son for his family and his family for his renown, his 
fame for heaven, heaven for the sake of his self; he only desired 
the continuance of his self for the sake of dharma. 

54. Thus he performed the manifold dharma, which is 

49. For prathamakalpika cp. A K., II, 172. 

50. I question if this, the usual rendering of <7, brings out the force of 
the simile ; it can hardly bo so jejune. Perhaps t(jn utsisrksuh, as applied to 
the king, ‘ about to abandon sovereignty ’, or ‘ martial behaviour ’ (foreshadow¬ 
ing tatydja sastram in 52) ; or else can c be construed to apply to the sun ? 

51. The first line is not clear; dreika, properly part of the Sdmavcda. 
Svdyambhuva is difficult ; perhaps ‘ revealed by Svayambhii ’ (so T), or else 
read svayariibhuvam. There seems to be a veiled reference to the Buddha, 
who is called Svayambhii at A A'., II, 56, and repeatedly in the PI'and Mahay ana 
works. The second line means that ho performed austerities, the Brahmanas 
often saying of Prajapati, when about to create, that tapo ’tapta. Asvaghosa 
applies duslcara to tajxis below, xii. 94, and at S., iii. 4. 

52,. As Formichi observes, vast in c eoidd mean ‘ one who bears rule ’, 
suggesting the absurdity, ‘ like a king he possessed no kingdom ’. Similarly 
in d, taking visayan as ‘ objects of the senses ’. 

54. For nipdla, a Vedie word, cp. xviii. 31. 
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observed by the religious and is established through revelation, 
ever hoping that, now that the prince had seen the face of his 
son, he wovdd not go to the forest. 

55. Kings who in this world desire to preserve their 
personal sovereignty guard their sons, but this dharma -loving 
lord of men by letting his son loose among the objects of sense 
kept him from dharma. 

56. But all the Bodhisattvas, those beings of incomparable 
natures, first tasted the flavour of worldly pleasures and then, 
when a son was born to them, left for the forest. Hence, 
though the motive cause was fully developed in him by the 
accumulation of past acts, he enjoyed sensual pleasure till he 
reached Illumination. 

55. In d I do not follow Co.’s reading, because the collocation of perfect 
and imperfect is awkward ; subscript vq and u are easily confused in A. C 
and the modern translators take the first line to mean that kings who desire 
to keep the sovereignty in their families guard their sons from evil ways. 
But KA., i. 17, and 18, suggests a more sinister interpretation. The most 
dangerous enemy of a king is his son ; if he wishes to keep the rule in his own 
hands (atmasamstharh, cp. KA., viii. 2, 5), he holds him under guard and does 
not let him go free in his domains (visayesv amuncan). 

56. Anupamasattva implies that the Bodhisattvas were not to be 
criticized for tasting sensual joys; cp. the discussion and verses quoted AAA., 
540 (acintyd hi jivdtrmjah). Hetu in c refers to the three kusalamuldni ; cp. 
xii. 68 below, and S., v. 16, and remarks on the subject in the Introduction. 
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CANTO III 

The Prince’s Perturbation. 

1. Then upon a time he listened to songs celebrating 
the forests, with their soft grass, with their trees resounding 
with koils’ calls, and with their adornment of lotusponds. 

2. Then hearing of the entrancing character of the city 
groves, beloved of the womenfolk, he set his heart on an ex¬ 
pedition outside, like an elephant confined inside a house. 

3. Then the king learnt of the state of mind of that 
heart’s desire, styled his son, and directed a pleasure excursion 
to be prepared worthy of his love and majesty and of his son’s 
youth. 

4. And, reflecting that the prince’s tender mind might 
be perturbed thereby, he forbade the appearance of afllicted 
common folk on the royal road. 

5. Then with the greatest gentleness they cleared away 

L C has ‘singing girls told the prince (sc. of the forests) with heating 
their instruments and singing to the sound of lutes ’ which supports T’s reading 
adopted in the text and also my interpretation of uibaddhdni. For the tradi¬ 
tion, see RL , 107. (J is mostly very free throughout this canto, especially in 
the description of the prince’s progress. 

3. The verse recurs in a corrujjt form, Divy., 40S. Co., followed by all 
the translators except W, Sovani and Nandargikar, takes pulrdbhidhdnitsya 
as = pw trendbhihilasya , which, though possible, is somewhat difficult and requires 
a poorer meaning for bhdvam ; cp. ii. 20, and ix. 31, x. 3. 

4. Sariiveya as a religious term denotes the first step towards conversion, 
when perturbation of mind is produced by something and leads to considera¬ 
tion of the inherent rottenness of the world and so to the adoption of the 
religious life. Thus a phrase is put into the king’s mouth, that means more 
than he intends. 

5. For the usual rough way of clearing the road for royal personages, 
see the opening scene of the Rvapnavdsavadatta. There is a reminiscence of 
this verse in the passage of the Divy. referred to under verse 3 above. 
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on all sides those whose limbs were maimed or senses defective, 
the aged, sick and the like, and the wretched, and made the 
royal highway supremely magnificent. 

6. Then, when the road had been made beautiful, the 
prince, after receiving permission, descended at the proper 
time in full splendour with well-trained attendants from the 
top of the palace, and approached the king. 

7. Thereon the ruler of men, with tears in his eyes, gazed 
long at his son and kissed him on the head; and with his voice 
he bade him set forth, but out of affection he did not let him 
go in his mind. 

8. Then the prince mounted a golden chariot, to which 
were harnessed four well-broken horses with golden gear, 
and with a driver who was manly, skilful and reliable. 

9. Then, like the moon with the constellations mounting 
to the sky, he proceeded with a suitable retinue towards the 
road which was bestrewn with heaps of brilliant flowers and 
made gay with hanging wreaths and fluttering banners. 

10. And very slowly he entered the royal highway, which 
was carpeted with the halves of blue lotuses in the shape of 

8. For the description of the charioteer, cp. Jdt., 226, 12. 

9. In a the Sanskrit of T’s hbras-spos is uncertain; the natural meaning 
is ‘ perfumed rice ’. The Peking edition’s hbras-sbos suggests hbras-so-ba= 

• laja, but the metre does not allow the extra syllable in T. Possibly hbras- 
spos should have this sense, for there are countless passages in both epics, 
the Jdtakas, Kathdsaritsagara and elsewhere showing the use of flowers and 
laja at triumphal entries. C however only refers to flowers and I have there¬ 
fore retained the colourless °jalam in the text. 

10. A’s kiryamdnah in b is difficult and ought to be avakiryamdnah, as 
conjectured by Bohtlingk ; T does not show the case-ending, though its bkram- 
-pa implies ‘ filled with ’, which could only apply to the road, and not 
‘ beshowered with ’, the meaning required if the prince is meant. C is no help. 
For my conjecture cp. verse 25 below, kirnarh .. . rdjapatham . .. pauraih , 
and xiii. 32. An exact parallel is Kathdsaritsagara, xliv, 73, 74 ; but A’s text 
can be supported by ib., xxxiv. 126, and Bam., vi. 44, 31 ( avakf in both cases), 
and Ram., vi. 39, 2 (kf). A’s reading makes abhwiksyamdnali in cl poor, as 
the idea is already fully expressed by its first line, so that one would have to 

3 
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eyes open to their widest in excitement, as all around the 
citizens gazed at him. 

11. Some praised him for his gracious bearing, others 
worshipped him for his glorious appearance, but for his be¬ 
nignity others wished him sovereignty and length of days. 

12. From the great houses humpbacks and swarms of 
dwarfs and Kiratas poured forth, and from the meaner houses 
women; and all bowed down as to the flag in the procession 
of .the god. 

13. Hearing the news from their servants, “the prince, 
they say, is going out ”, the women obtained leave from their 
elders and went out on to the balconies in their desire to see 
him. 

14. They gathered together in uncontrollable excitement, 
obstructed by the slipping of their girdle-strings, as they put 
their ornaments on at the report, and with their eyes still 
dazed by sudden awakening from sleep. 

15. They frightened the flocks of birds on the houses 
with the jingling of zones, the tinkling of anklets and the clatter 

accept T’s variant there. Note the comparative sphitatara to show a high 
degree. Ardha is unusual in these comparisons ; the stock word is dala (e.g., 
S., vi. 26). Compare R., xi. 5, pauradrstikrtamargatoraiiau , where by toravM" 
are meant strings of lotuses hung along the sides of the road. 

12. Humpbacks, Kiratas and dwarfs are regularly mentioned in Buddhis 
and Jain works and in Sanskrit literature, at least from KA. onwards, as 
inhabiting the harems. The reference in d is to Indra’s banner; 8., iv. 46, 
shows the sense to be that the people bowed down to the Buddha as to the 
flag, not that their bowing was like the flag’s. 

13. The frequent representations of such scenes in contemporary sculp¬ 
ture shows that ‘ balconies ’ best renders the idea of harmyatalani. The 
manya jana are more likely to be the older women of the family than the 
male head of the household. 

14. Vinyasta in c can only mean ‘ put in order ‘ arranged not ‘ put 
on awry ’, as has been suggested. T supports A’s reading, and I do not 
think we should amend (e.g., Speyer’s vfthatta°, ‘ taken up at random ’). 

15. For a cp. 8., vi. 6 and 7, and for c ib., 8, and Ram., ii. 101, 42. The 
reading and sense of d are uncertain. Either as above (so Co. and Formichi), 
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of their steps on the stairs, and reproached each other for 
jostling. 

16. But some of these magnificent women, though longing 
made them try to rush, were delayed in their movements by 
the weight of their chariot-like hips and full breasts. 

17. But another, though well able to move with speed, 
checked her steps and went slowly, modestly shrinking as she 
covered up the ornaments worn in intimacy. 

18. Unquiet reigned in the windows then, as the women 
were crowded together in the mutual press, with their earrings 
ever agitated by collisions and their ornaments jingling. 

19. But the lotus-faces of the women, emerging from 
the windows and mutually setting their earrings in perpetual 
commotion, seemed like lotuses stuck on to the pavilions. 

20. Then with its palaces full to bursting with young 
women, who threw the lattices open in their excitement, the 

though samdkxip in this sense is very lure, or ‘ colliding with each other in 
their haste 9 (so Schmidt and others, i.e. °vc(jdc or °vegai#1). For the latter 
idea cp. R., xvi. 56, and SP., 74, 10. 

16. The more usual comparison of the hips is to a chariot-wheel, already 
referred to apparently at RV., x. 10, 7. But cp. Vikramorvasiya , i. 11, ratho - 
pamasronydfi. The Indian editors suggest taking ralha in the sense of avayava 
known to the lexica, which is not so good. The comparison presumably is 
of roundness, the reference being to the two sides of a chariot with rounded 
tops, as shown in contemporary monuments. PW has no occurrence of 
sotsuka as early as this. 

17. T apparently divided hriyd pragalbhd , but is not clear; cp. lajjdpra- 
galbham , Jdt., 116, 16. Rahah here —surata, as in R. } viii. 57 ; cp. rahah- 
samyoga at Brhaddevata , iv. 57. Contemporary statuary, c.g. at 8anchi, shows 
naked women with a girdle round the hips, which left the private parts visible ; 
as proved by numerous references in literature, it was not taken off even 
rahah. Note also iv. 33. 

19. The verse recalls the fragment of a Buddhist lor ana, illustrated 
Vogel, La Sculpture de Mathura , pi. VIII. The suggestion is that the windows 
are ponds and the earrings birds among the lotuses. 

20. In b Kern’s amendment should probably be accepted. The context 
shows that vdtayana and vataydna are not the same. The latter is unknown 
except for Mhv. y III, 122, 5, whero the MSS. also read vdtapana ; this last in 
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city appeared as magnificent on all sides as Paradise with its 
heavenly mansions full of Apsarases. 

21. From the narrowness of the windows the faces of 
these glorious women, with their earrings resting on each other’s 
checks, seemed like bunches of lotus-flowers tied to the windows. 

22. The women, looking down at the prince in the street, 
seemed as if wishing to descend to earth, while the men, gazing 
up at him with upraised faces, seemed as if wishing to rise 
to tyeaven. 

23. Beholding the king’s son in the full glory of his 
beauty and majesty, the women murmured low, “ Blessed is 
his wife ”, with pure minds and from no baser motive ; 

24. For they held him in reverent awe, reflecting that he 
with the long stout arms, in form like the visible presence of 
the god whose symbols are flowers, would, it was said, resign 
his roj’al pomp and follow the religious law. 

25. Thus the first time that the prince saw the royal 

pali=Sk. vdtdyana in sense and its latticework shutter (Ooomaraswamy, 
Eastern Art, 111, 196) is mentioned. I lake it that Asvaghosa understands by 
vdtdyana a kind of oriel window projecting from the wall in which to take the 
air, and by vdtaydna or vdtapdna some kind of shutter, possibly lattice-work, 
which acted as protection against too strong a wind. The use of kardla here 
is an extension from compounds like danistrdkardla, and, though not fully 
recognized in the dictionaries, is to be found thus or in the form kardlita in 
the works of .Barm, Dandin, May lira, Budhasvamin, Magha, etc. ; in view of 
Pali having the word in the form knldra , it seems that the earliest use in this 
sense is in the Hatlngumpha inscription of Kharavela in the expression sirikald - 
rasarlravatu (Ep. hid., XX, line 2 of inscription, which Konow, Acta Or., I, 
39, takes otherwise). See also Charpentier, Monde Oriental, xxvi-xxvii, 
pp. 135-136. 

21. This verse with its repetition of previous ideas and words can hardly 
be authentic. 

23. The last pada recurs almost verbatim Divy., 318, 14. 

24 Pnspaketu as a name for Kamadeva is rare (only one reference in 
P\V, also Gandistotra, 8) ; it could also mean ‘ flower-bannered \ 

25. The question is whether we should understand punarbhdvam or 
*punarbhdvam in d, on which T is not clear (JEAS, 1929, 539) and C not to 
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highway, it was thronged with respectful citizens, clad in 
cleanly sober guise ; and he rejoiced and felt in some degree 
as if he were being re-created. 

26. But when the Suddliadhivasa gods saw that city 
as joyful as Paradise itself, they created the illusion of an old 
man in order to incite the king’s son to leave his home. 

27. Then the prince saw him overcome with senility and 
different in form to other men. His interest was excited 
and, with gaze steadily directed on the man, he asked "the 
charioteer:— 

28. “ Good charioteer, who is this man with white hair, 
supporting himself on the staff in his hand, with his eyes veiled 
by the brows, and limbs relaxed and bent ? Is this some 
transformation in him, or his original state, or mere chance ? ” 

29. When the chariot-driver was thus spoken to, those 
very same gods confounded his understanding, so that, without 
seeing his error, he told the prince the matter he should have 
withheld:— 

30. “ Old age it is called, that which has broken him 
down,—the murderer of beauty, the ruin of vigour, the birth¬ 
place of sorrow, the grave of pleasure, the destroyer of memory, 
the enemy of the senses. 


be used safely. I think the poet meant the former to be understood primarily, 
with the latter as a hidden meaning hinting at the prince’s future Enlighten¬ 
ment ; but I know no other occurrence of punarbhdva without a. I follow T 
in taking kimcit with d. 

26. Divy., 408, 18, copies a. The infinitive prayatum, as Bhandari 
rightly sees, can only be governed by samcodam, the root cud taking the 
infinitive. In order to apply to the old man, the reading would have to 
be prayantarh, which is how T takes it. 

28. T seems to have understood in d, ‘ is this change in him natural or 
chance ? ’ So Schmidt, but I prefer to follow Co. and retain the opposition 
between vilcriya and prakrti ; a partial parallel at R., viii. 86, and Mallinatha 
thereon. C accepts the same opposition, but omits yadrcchd. 

30. Cp. S., ix. 33, and Mhv., II, 152, 20. 
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31. For he too sucked milk in his infancy, and later in 
course of time he crawled on the ground ; in the natural order 
he became a handsome youth and in the same natural order 
he has now reached old age.” 

32. At these words the king’s son started a little and 
addressed the charioteer thus, “Will this evil come upon me 
also ? ” Then the charioteer said to him :— 

33. “Inevitably by force of time my long-lived lord will 
know this length of his days. Men are aware that old age 
thus destroys beauty and yet they seek it.” 

34. Then, since his mind was purified by his intentions 
in the past and his good merit had been accumulated through 
countless epochs, he was perturbed in his lofty soul at hearing 
of old age, like a bull on hearing the crash of a thunderbolt 
near by. 

35. Fixing his eye on the old man, he sighed deeply and 
shook his head ; and looking on the festive multitude he uttered 
these words in his perturbation :— 

36. “ Thus old age strikes down indiscriminately memory 
and beauty and valour, and yet with such a sight before its 
eyes the world is not perturbed. 

37. This being so, turn back the horses, charioteer; go 
quickly home again. For how can I take my pleasure in the 
garden, when the fear of old age rules in my mind ? ” 

31. Kalena bhuyah is clumsy in b and. there is much to be said for 
amending to bdlena , to balance sisutve and yuva ; C perhaps had this, ‘ then a 
boy playing at games the idea then being of pamsukridita, playing in the 
dust, not of crawling. 

32. I do not think T’s Mar, * tremble necessarily supports Speyer’s 
cakitah for calitah in a . 

33. As the Indian editors observe, ayusmat is the form of address to be 
used by a charioteer to his ratfiin ; the poet intends it not only thus but also 
in its full sense. 

3#. Asaya (for which see AK., index s.v.) means the disposition or 
attitude taken towards the religious life, not intentions in general. It may 
imply here the Buddha’s resolve in past lives ultimately to become a Buddha, 
something like the bodhicitta of the Mahayana. 
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38. So at the bidding of his master’s son the driver turned 
back the chariot. Then the prince returned to the same palace, 
but so lost in anxiety that it seemed to him empty. 

39. But even there he found no relief, as he ever dwelt 
on the subject of old age ; therefore once more with the per¬ 
mission of the king he went out, all being ordered as before. 

40. Thereupon the same gods created a man with body 
afflicted by disease, and the son of Suddhodana saw him, and, 
keeping his gaze fixed on him, he said to the charioteer :— # 

41. “ Who is this man with swollen belly and body that 
heaves with his panting ? His shoulders and arms are fallen 
in, his limbs emaciated and pale. He calls out piteously, 
“ mother ”, as he leans on another for support.” 

42. Then the charioteer replied to him, “ Good Sir, it is 
the mighty misfortune called disease, developed in full force 
from the disorder of the humours, that has made this man, 
once so competent, no longer master of himself ”, 

43. Thereupon the king’s son looked at the man compas¬ 
sionately and spoke, “ Is this evil peculiar to him, or is the 
danger of disease common to all men ? ” 

44. Then the chariot-driver said, “ Prince, this evil is 
shared by all. For men feast and yet they are thus oppressed 
by disease and racked by pain”. 

45. Hearing this truth, he was perturbed in mind and 
trembled like the reflection of the moon on rippling water; 
and in his pity he uttered these words in a somewhat low tone :— 


40. T may have read drstvaiva at the beginning of c, but is not clear. 

41. For samdsritya cp. Ram., iv. 24, 2, tvam samdsritya Tara vasatu , and 
MBh. } v. 5633, paraviryam samdsritya. 

44. T’s reading in d is not good, but is connected with its reading in 46d. 
In neither case has C any hint of it (in 44, ‘ Who has a body necessarily has 
pain, yet the stupid contentedly go on rejoicing\ and in 46, ‘Disease the 
robber arrives unexpectedly, and yet they feast and rejoice ’). The con¬ 
nexion in sense of the two lines is not obvious at first, but the charioteer has 
in mind the festal crowds around and explains how they too are subject to 
disease. 
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46. “ This is the calamity of disease for mankind and yet 
the world sees it and feels no alarm. Vast, alas, is the ignorance 
of men, who sport under the very shadow of disease. 

47. Turn back the chariot, charioteer, from going outside ; 
let it go straight to the palace of the chief of men. And on 
hearing of the danger of disease, my mind is repelled from 
pleasures and shrinks, as it were, into itself. ” 

48. Then he turned back with all feeling of joy gone and 
entered the palace, given over to brooding ; and seeing him 
thus returned a second time, the lord of the earth made enquiry. 

49. But when he learnt the reason for his return, he 
felt himself already abandoned by him. And he merely 
reprimanded the officer in charge of clearing the road, and 
angry though he was, imposed no severe punishment on him. 

50. And he further arranged for his son the application 
of sensual attractions in the highest degree, hoping, “ Perhaps he 
will be held by the restlessness of the senses and not desert us ”. 

51. But when in the women’s apartments his son took 
no pleasure in the objects of sense, sounds and the rest, then 
he directed another excursion outside with the thought that 
it might cause a change of mood. 

46. Note ca ... ca in the first line denoting simultaneity ; pasyan there¬ 
fore should not be taken as governing a, cp. the similar construction in 61 ab. 
T’s svasthas ca is good and may be right. In d (see preceding note) read in T 
bzhad-gad-byed (=hasanti ) ; W’s note 2, p. 27, is based on the misreading 
gan. 

47. In c ca which T omits is difficult; query srutvaiva , ‘ immediately on 
hearing or Gawronski’s srutvd hi ? 

48. W’s note 3, p. 27, is to be explained by a confusion of ligro and gros 
(for which see S. C. Das, Tibetan Dictionary, 253a). 

49. The construction of the second line is difficult as it stands; for 
nogradandah should mean ‘ averse from severe punishment not as above. 
Simplest woxdd be to amend ca to hi in d. Or take ca ... ca as making the 
first clause dependent on the second, i.e. ‘ if he merely reprimanded etc., it 
was that, even when angry, he was averse from severe punishment ’. 

50. For visayapracara which is much better than °prakara, cp. S., xiv. 
48, and note ib., xvii. 25. 
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52. And as out of liis affection he understood his son’s 
state of mind and took no account of the dangers of passion, he 
ordered suitable courtesans to be present there, as skilled in 
the arts. 

53. Then the royal highway was decorated and guarded 
with especial care; and the king changed the charioteer and 
chariot and sent the prince off outside. 

54. Then as the king’s son was going along, those same 
gods fashioned a lifeless man, so that only the charioteer «and 
the prince, and none other, saw the corpse being borne along. 

55. Thereon the king’s son asked the charioteer, “Who 
is being carried along yonder by four men and followed by a 
dejected company ? He is dressed out gorgeously and yet 
they bewail him ”. 

56. Then the driver’s mind was overcome by the pure- 
-natured Suddhadhivasa gods and, though it should not have 
been told, he explained this matter to the lord of mankind :— 


52* The question of the readings in 6 is difficult. A’s samvegadosan is 
odd ; either it implies that there was something wrong in samvega , the first 
step to salvation, which is absurd, or dosa must mean 4 danger a not uncom¬ 
mon meaning (cp. Ind. Ant., 1933,113), but ambiguous in the context. Combin¬ 
ing A and T, samragadosan and the text adopted are the most plausible and 
better than the reading of either of them, rdga being preferable to samrdga. 
KB., i. 3, 16, enumerates 64 kolas. 

55. A’s reading in d involves taking hriyate as well as avarudyate in the 
relative clause, which is difficult. T omits the relative and translates esafy 
by pha-gi , ‘ yonder ’, so that both verbs are taken in the principal sentence. 
Like C it employs a phrase meaning 4 highly adorned and vibhusita is not 
strong enough ; possibly the intensive bobhusita ? As I cannot determine the 
syllable, I leave a gap. There are many references in literature to the decking 
out of corpses at funerals, especially for kings, such as Avaddnasataka , II, 
134, 5, LV., ch, 14, 190, 10, Divy ., 28, 1, and 562, 3 ( — Majjhima, II, 73), 
MBh., xii. 5740, and antyamandana afc Kumarasambhava , iv. 22, and -fib, viii. 
70 ; an explanation of sorts at Chdndogya Up., viii. 8, 5. 

50. Sya in a is hardly possible, probably derived from a misread talas 
m in the original. Arthavat in the sense of 4 man * is known to the lexica 
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57. “This is someone or other, lying bereft of intellect, 
senses, breath and qualities, unconscious and become like a 
mere log or bundle of grass. He was brought up and cherished 
most lovingly with every care and now he is being abandoned.” 

58. Hearing the driver’s reply, he was slightly startled 
and said, “ Is this law of being peculiar to this man, or is such 
the end of all creatures ? ” 

59. Then the driver said to him, “This is the last act 
for ,all creatures. Destruction is inevitable for all in the world, 
be he of low or middle or high degree”. 

60. Then, steadfast-minded though he was, the king’s 
son suddenly became faint on hearing of death, and, leaning 
with his shoulder against the top of the chariot rail, he said 
in a melodious voice :— , 

61. “ This is the end appointed for all creatures, and yet 
the world throws off fear and takes no heed. Hardened, I 
ween, are men’s hearts ; for they are in good cheer, as they 
fare along the road. 


only, but is probably to be recognized at MDh., xiii. 5903, and Jat., xii. 21 
(divide tavdrlhavatsu cariht°, the wording recalling S., xviii. 25). It is used 
here for the play on words. 

57. In a guna is ambiguous, * attributes of buddhi, etc. or ‘ objects of 
sense or ‘ qualities ’ generally. I fake the original reading in d to have been 
priya doubled to express intensity of feeling, a common enough use. T less 
probably could be read as priyalj priya is ; FP has ‘ then, much loved, he is 
abandoned for ever ’. 

58. T omits ayam in d and may have had Cappeller’s athavd ; it is not 
certain, as it sometimes inserts similar conjunctions, which are to be under¬ 
stood, though not expressed in the Sanskrit. 

00. The kubara is the curved rail on the top of the breastwork on each 
side of the chariot {JHAS, 1931, ;>77). The exaet sense of nihrdda or nirhrada 
seems to be uncertain, but 1 doubt if it ever means ‘ loud ’. I follow T in 
translating it, and probably in those passages where it looks as if it might 
mean ‘ loud ’, it means ‘ thrilling ’, which would do here. Loudness of voice is 
obviously out of the question. 

61. Adhvan , the road to the next life. 
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62. Therefore, charioteer, let our chariot be turned back ; 
for it is not the time or place for pleasure-resorts. For how 
could a man of intelligence be heedless here in the hour of 
calamity, when once he knows of destruction ? ” 

63. Though the king’s son spoke to him thus, he not 
merely did not turn back but in accordance with the king’s 
command went on to the Padmasanda grove, which had been 
provided with special attractions. 

64. There the prince saw that lovely grove like the gyove 
of Nandana, with young trees in full bloom, with intoxicated 
koils flitting joyously about, and with pavilions and tanks 
beautiful with lotuses. 

65. Then the king’s son was carried off by force to that 
grove, crowded with troops of beautiful women, and was afraid 
of obstacles to the religious life like some anchorite novice 
conveyed by force to the palace of the monarch of Alaka, 
filled with glorious Apsarases. 


62. A’s ratham must be an error. In b it is not clear if T read °bhumir 
with A or °bhumer; but the construction of the former seems impossible. 

63. Bohtlingk conjectured °yuktdt tu, and it would be possible to under¬ 
stand T thus or as taking it as an adverb, as Co. does ; but either expression 
seems to me odd and it is better to take visesa in the sense of ‘ excellence often 
found in Asvaghosa, and to understand it as referring to verse 52 above. 

64. Vimanavat also applies perhaps to Nandana, ‘ having heavenly 
mansions ’; for vimanas in pleasure groves see Jdt., xxviii. 6, xxxi. 4, and 
p. 192, 23. In c I follow Sovani in dividing sa kamula 0 ; otherwise the 
compound is clumsy and a word is wanted to mark the change of subject from 
63. For the misplacement of iva in d see the Introduction. 

65. This verse is of doubtful authenticity. That it is not in C is only a 
minor point, but it comes in clumsily after the preceding verse. The com¬ 
parison in the second line is weak and unlike Asvaghosa, and the application of 
vighnaMtara to the prince at variance with the next canto. Kalila and Alaka 
do not occur elsewhere in the poet’s works, and varapsarovrtam is a faulty 
expression, cribbed perhaps from iv. 28, where it is used correctly. For Alaka, 
see W. Wiist in Studia Indo-lranica , 181-212. 
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CANTO IV 
The Women rejected. 

1. Then the women went forth from the city garden, 
their eyes dancing with excitement, to meet the king’s son, 
as if he were a bridegroom arriving. 

2. And, as they approached him, their eyes opened wide 
in wonder and they welcomed him respectfully with hands 
folded like lotus-buds. 

3. And they stood around him, their minds absorbed in 
love, and seemed to drink him in with eyes that were moveless 
and blossomed wide, in ecstasy. 

4. For the glory of the brilliant signs on his person, as 
of ornaments born on him, made the women deem him to be 
the god of love in bodily form. 

5. Some opined from his benignity and gravity that the 
moon had come down to earth in person with his rays veiled. 

6. Enthralled by his beauty, they writhed suppressedly, 
and, smiting each other with their glances, softly sighed. 

7. Thus the women did no more than gaze at him with 
their eyes and were so constrained by his power, that they 
neither uttered anything nor laughed. 


4. There are many Buddhist tales of peojdle being born with ornaments 
on them ; cp. Kad., 72, sahajabhusanair iva maJidpurusalalcsanair. 

5. T in the second line has gsan , not gsar as in W’s text, Iti in d was 
conjectured by Bohtlingk and is confirmed by C. 

6. I translate jajrmbhire in the Dhatupatha's sense of gatravinama on 
the strength of T’s lus ni mams (for mam) hgyur-zhin; cp. 8 vii. 3, and my 
notes thSreon, and the gloss at AAA., 310, kayaparavartanad vijrmbhamdnah . 
Jrmbharia is a sign of love. 

7. Laughter is a regular method of attracting love ; hence T’s jahrsuh 

is inferior. 
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8. But the purohita’s son, the sagacious (Jdayin, seeing 
them to be so embarrassed by love as to be attempting nothing, 
addressed these words to them :— 

9. “ You are all of you skilled in all the arts, adepts at 
captivating the feelings, possessed of beauty and charm, and 
pre-eminent in your endowments. 

10. With these gifts you would even grace the Northern 
Kurus and the pleasaunce of Kubera, much more then this 
earth. 

11. You could make even lust-free seers waver, and 
captivate even gods who are accustomed to the Apsarases. 

12. And by your knowledge of the sentiments, your 
blandishments, your wealth of charm and beauty, you have 
power over women, how much more then over men in respect 
of passion ? 

13. When with such qualities you afe lax, each of you, 
in your own special accomplishment, and exhibit such conduct, 
1 am displeased with your simplicity. 


10. Sobhayatn and .sobhayrttka arc unmetrical ; moire and sense alike 
require »obkayeta. The Northern Kurus are famous for their love enjoyments ; 
op. AKV., iii, 213, 15, and AK. % IN, 183. 

11. The missing syllable in r cannot he sal, as this would be unmetrical. 
T translates knlitnn by ,s es-j>a (j/7r7), and this is the regular meaning given in 
commentaries (e.g. Ma.llinatha on Si.supalawidlia. ix. 83), also in Prakrit (e.g. 
Saptamtaka , 225). That it thence passes to (he meaning given above is shown 
by Jat.j xiii. 8, antahpurasundarlndth va purvildsaih kaliteksano 5 pi y ‘ though 
his eyes were accustomed to, ete. ’ 

12. T shows clearly that b is a single compound ; the reading cdturydd 
rapa° of Co.’s MSS. is clumsy and ailuryarupa 0 , indicated by A, against the 
metro. Evidently therefore we must amend on the lines of !)c above. 

13. Neither Co.’s conjecture nor T’s reading give a good sense in b. 
Each courtesan has her own special accomplishment- as recounted later, and 
none of them are showing them off. Viyuktn is no doubt difficult and the 
meaning suggested rare (Finot, ‘ pa responses ’) ; but it is the only wa"v to get. 
a good sense out of the verse. The sense of dr java, ‘ naivete ’, is made clear 
by the next verse and Udayin’s subsequent recommendation of anrta. 
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14. Conduct such as this of yours would be more proper 
in brides who narrow their eyes in shame, or even in the wives 
of cowherds. 

15. As for the argument that he is steadfast and exalted 
by the power of his majesty, after all the might of women is 
great; therefore show determination in this matter. 

16. Of old time, for instance, the great seer, Vyasa, 
whom even the gods could hardly contend with, was kicked 
with her foot by the harlot, Kasisundarl. 

17. Manthala Gautama, desirous of intercourse with the 
courtesan, Jangha, and wishful of pleasing her, of old carried 
forth dead bodies with that end in view. 


14. Kuc compounded with ni is very rare (samnikuc only in PWK , 
instances in Schmidt’s Nachtrdge from late kavya , and a variant at BhNS 
vi. 57). 

15. Yad api followed by iti is a regular way of introducing an argument 
to be rebutted; cp. vi. 21. T’s virah in a may be right; A has ayan dhlrah 
(the change of m to n in the first word necessitates dh and resolves the ambiguity 
of the character) and C may have had either, 4 now though the prince restrains 
his mind with great firmness \ In d iti is poor ; T so mixes de and hdi up 
in adverbial formations that it may be taken to read itali here, though atah 
would be slightly better. 

16. The story is unidentified and it is uncertain if Kasisundarl is a 
proper name or not. Cp. S. } vii. 30. 

17. This verse is most probably not authentic. All the other names in 
this speech are mentioned by C and are referred to elsewhere by the poet, 
while FP in its parallel prose passage (p. 7266) also omits it. The story is 
unknown ; I can trace no such name as Manthala or Manthala (which latter 
breaks the metre), and Jangha I can only connect with Janghari of MBh ., 
xiii. 256, and Janghabandhu, ib ii. 111. The readings are difficult; bhiJcsu 
is not likely to be used by Asvaghosa of a mendicant other than a Buddhist 
and has to be taken therefore as a desiderative of bhaj, as is corroborated by 
its being co-ordinated with piprisu by ca . Tadarthdrtham is suspicious ; T 
may take it as 4 for the sake of her wealth which does not accord with the 
rest of the verse, and Formichi ingeniously suggests 4 to procure money for 
her \ 
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18. A young woman, low in caste and standing, gratified 
the heart of the great seer, Dlrghatapas Gautama, when he was 
old in years. 

19. Similarly the sage’s son, Rsyasriiga, who had no 
knowledge of women, was entrapped and borne off by Santa 
with various wiles. 

20. And the great seer, Visvamitra, though he had 
entered on mighty austerities, was captivated by the Apsaras, 
GhrtacI, and deemed ten years with her but a day. 

21. To many such seers as these have women brought 
emotion ; how much more then can they to the innocent son 
of a king in the flower of his youth ? 

22. This being so, exert yourselves boldly, so that the 
good fortune of the king’s family may not turn away from here. 

23. For ordinary women captivate lovers of the same 
class as themselves ; but they only are truly women who ensnare 
the feelings of high and low alike.” 

24. On hearing these words of Udayin, the damsels were 
so to speak cut to the heart and set themselves to the task 
of capturing the prince. 

25. As if somewhat frightened, the women made gestures 
designed to cause rapture with brows, looks and blandishments, 
with laughter, frolicking and movements. 

18. In Brahmanieal works the form of the name is usually Dirghatamas ; 
for the story MBh., i. 420911. (Poona eel., i. 98). 

10. Cp. -8'., vii. 34. For Rsyasrhga’s ignorance of women ep. lid in., i. 
9, 3, and Mhv., Ill, 14311. 

'20. Cp. »S'., vii. 35, and Ram., iv. 35, 7. The story is told in full, Ram., 
i. 65, substituting Meuaka for (Jhrtaei, verses 12-13 recalling this verse. 

24. Pdda■ c is difficult. Rashivadekar in Sovani s edition takes dtman 
in the sense of yatna as given by the lexica (v. P\V, s.v. 9). A better alterna¬ 
tive is to take gamutuh as used in Kausitakd Up., iii. 6, prajnayd manak samd- 
ruhya, ‘setting the mind to work by prajnd ’ ; this develops from the sense 
‘ mount ’, ‘ take one’s stand on ’, and goes back to passages such as Jjaiminlya 
Upanisad Brdhmana, ii. 3 {JAGS, 16, 144). 

25. The root kid is so rare and uncertain in meaning, that T’s lalitnih 
in 6 may bo right. Co. translates dksepikdli ‘ significant ’, which may bo right 
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26. But what with the king’s command, and the prince’s 
gentleness and the power of intoxication and love, they soon 
abandoned timidity. 

27. Then surrounded by the women, the prince wandered 
through the garden, like an elephant through the Himalayan 
forest, accompanied by a herd of females. 

28. In that lovely grove he shone with the women in 
attendance on him, like Vivasvat surrounded by Apsarases 
in the pleasaunce of Vibhraja. 

29. Then some of the young women there, pretending 
to be under the influence of intoxication, touched him with 
their firm, rounded, close-set, charming breasts. 

30. One made a false stumble and clasped him by force 
with her tender arm-creepers, which hung down loosely from 
her drooping shoulders. 

31. Another, Whose mouth with copper-coloured lower 

in view' of verse 40 below. The context makes it necessary to take bhUabhita 
in the sense of ‘ rather frightened not ‘ utterly terrified * ; cp. Pd\ i., viii. 1, 
12, and &S\, §252, 1. The occurrences in literature arc mostly ambiguous, but 
Cowell and Thomas translate the same word ‘timidly* at J{C. } eh. vi, 44, 20 
(p. 180 of translation). 

28. T inserts kumdrah in a for which there is no room. Vibhraja is 
more commonly called Vaibhraja, but I can find no trace of any connexion 
of it with Surya, except that vibhrdj is an epithet of the sun in R V x. 170. 
Equally the connexion of Surya with Apsarases is unusual; but cp. the pravemka 
of V tier amor vasly a, iv, and S. P. Pandit’s discussion of the Puranic passages in 
support (3rd ed., llomb. S.S., p. 101). Possibly C is right in cither reading 
Marutvdn or in taking Vivasvat as a name of Indra. 

29. The restoration of T in ab is hard; it omits tatra and ndma , and a 
possibility, too uncertain to be usable, is madendndyalds tdsdm tarn kdkin narma- 
yositah. For ndma , ‘in pretence ’, cp. #S\, iv. 15, 17. The conjecture in d 
seems best; samhata is a regular epithet of breasts, but mhita is also used in 
the same sense, cp. viii. 29 below and MBh ., iii. 10183 with iv. 392. 

31. T’s reading in d means, ‘let us talk together in secret \ For the 
implication of rahasyam , see note on iii. 17. With tlie idea cp. GUagovinda, 
i. 5, 5, and Amarusaiaka (ed. Simon), 41, bhrdnlydlingya mayd rahasyam 
uditarii tatmrhgam dkdnksaya . 
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lip smelt of spirituous liquor, whispered in his ear, “ Listen to a 
secret 

32. Another, who was all wet with unguents, said as if 
commanding him, “Make a line here”, in the hope of winning 
the touch of his hand. 

33. Another repeatedly let her blue garments slip down 
under the pretext of intoxication, and with her girdle partly 
seen she seemed like the night, with the lightning flashing. 

34. Some walked up and down so as to make their golden 
zones tinkle and displayed to him their hips veiled by diaphanous 
robes. 

35. Others grasped mango-boughs in full flower and 
leaned so as to display bosoms like golden jars. 

36. Another lotus-eyed damsel came from a lotus-bed 
with a lotus and stood by the side of the. lotus-faced prince 
as if she were Padmasri. 

37. Another sang a sweet song with gesticulations to 
bring out the sense, reproving his indifference, as it were, with 
looks that said, “ You deceive yourself 

32. The point, as appears from S., iv, is that the body is first moistened 
with unguents and the decorative paint is then put on. Bhnkti has a double 
sense, enforced, as Gawronski point s out, by djvdpayantiva, ‘ as if commanding 
him to be devoted to her ’. The conjecture in d combinos A and T 
and explains the reason for her action. 

33. This may be the earliest occurrence in literature of amMiia, but PW 

s.v. omits the references to MBh., iii. 11093 and x. 25. I cannot restore T 
in c, except that it had ramnd. For dlaksyuramrui op. Kavyadarsa, ii. 44, 
where dlaksyakesara is equivalent to asnmngrnlnkfynkrsara of Mdlavikdgmmitra, 
ii. 10, d being used in the sense of ‘somewhat not as a preposition. The 
note on iii. 17, mil explain the point of the verse. It seems to have been an 
accepted method of attraction with loose women, cp. LV, eh. xxi, 321, of 
Mara’s daughters, kascid guhyaprakd.sdni snrvdbharandny vpadar&ayanti ttmo, 
Jdtakn, V, 434, guyh/tbhandakam sammleti. and R., xiii. 42, vyajardhasamdar- 
sitamekhaldni. In T’s text of d for phred (or phren) we should probably read 
hphro=sphur. It changes round the order of 33 and 34. * 

30. Cp. S., vi. 36, and note in translation. 

37. Anvarlham can also mean ‘ suitable to the matter in hand ’ or 
‘ easily understood ’, but I prefer to combine it with sdbhinaynm. The root 

4 
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38. Another imitated him by drawing the bow of her 
brows on her fair countenance and making gestures in mimicry 
of his solemnity. 

39. A damsel with fine rounded breasts and earrings 
shaking with her laughter mocked him out loud, saying, 
“ Finish it, Sir 55 . 

40. Similarly, as he was retreating, some bound him with 
ropes of garlands, and others restrained him with words that 
were like ankuses but were softened with innuendoes. 

41. Another in order to bring about an argument seized 
a mango-spray and asked, stuttering with intoxication, “ Whose 
flower now is this ? ” 

vane in the passive often means ‘ he disappointed ’ and so 4 miss a good 
opportunity ’ ; cp. LV., eh. xxi, 323, yadi nc.cchasi kdmastddlmikdm susthu 
suvancitako ’si, and Candraklrti on Catuhsataka , 72, yo ndrna yuvd bhutva . . . 
yuvatijanam tustyd nopabhunkte sa jimloka paramavancilo bhavati . 

38. I cannot solve the difficulties of this verse. A and T agree in their 
readings, unless W is right in thinking T had anueacdm (ep. Jot., vi. ], cacdra 
mrgalUayd ). Anukr takes the genitive of the person imitated (/?., i. 30, and 
xviii. 59, and examples in PIT) or accusative of the action imitated (Jot., 
233, 13-14, Yamasya llldm anucakdra), so that anucakdra here governs either 
asya or cestitam. Prdvrtya may come from vr in the regular sense of ‘ put on ’ 
clothes, but then we ought to read vestitam in the sense of veskmarn , * putting 
on a royal headdress and there is no authority for this. So I prefer to take 
it to vrt , for which some of the Indian editors give the sense, ‘ coming forward \ 
The above translation is based on taking it as equivalent to pravrtya in the 
transitive sense {PW, vart , pra+, 14), known only to the epics and always 
governing an accusative of action, 

39. Following a suggestion of Sovani’s, I take samdpnotu in its plain 
sense to mean, ‘ Cap that, if you can 4 Improve on my joke and as also to be 
divided sa md—apnotu, 1 Catch me \ 

40. Both lines refer to elephants. 

41. For quarrels in the technique of love, see KS. t ii. 3, 18, and 5, 38, 
and pratiyoga might be translated ‘ quarrel ’ here, the litoral meaning being 
‘ opposition \ The mango blossom is specifically the flower of Kama, and the 
ansW(?r to the question is therefore 4 Kama \ Formiehi translates pratiyoga 
4 antithesis ’, and thinks puspa refers to the prince. This seems far-fetched, 
but there may be a secondary meaning underlying the principal one, obscene 
perhaps, as Rashivadekar suggests in the commentary to Sovani’s edition. 
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42. One of them, modelling her gait and outward appear¬ 
ance on those of a man, said to him, “Sir, you have been 
conquered by women, conquer this earth now ! ” 

43. Then another with rolling eyes sniffed at a blue 
lotus and addressed the prince with words that were slightly 
indistinct in her excitement:— 

44. “ See, my lord, this mango loaded with lioney-scented 
flowers, in which the koi'l calls, looking as if imprisoned in a 
golden cage. 

45. Look at this asolca tree, the increaser of lovers’ sorrows, 
in which the bees murmur as if scorched by fire. 

46. Behold this tilaka tree, embraced by a mango branch, 
like a man in white garments embraced by a woman with 
yellow body-paint. 

47. See the kurubalca in full bloom, shining like lac just 
squeezed out, which bends over as if dazzled by the brilliance 
of the women’s nails. 

48. And look at this young asoka tree, all covered with 
young shoots, which stands as if abashed by the glitter of our 
hands. 

42. Query prthivim iti in <1 The earth is female and the woman is 
referring by innuendo to herself. 

43. Rashivadekar observes that she smells the blue lotus to indicate that 
.t is proper to enjoy brunettes, impregnated with the perfume of youth, and 
that her eyes are rolling to spur the prince on. 

45. The last pada (1) refers to the colour of the flowers, (2) suggests the 
fire of love, by which even the bees seem to be burnt. 

47. The word ordinarily used for squeezing lac is nisjnd. Nirbhuj 
properly means ‘ press with the teeth ’, KS., vi. 3, 41, and Kumurnsambhava, 
viii. 49. Mulamadhyamakakdrikas, 318, 3, uses the word of a deed attesting 
a debt, which is nirbhukta, ‘ valueless ’ (Tib. ror-gyur-pa, ‘ become sediment ’ ?) 

‘ with the juice squeezed out after the debt has been repaid. T, misunder¬ 
standing, translates ma-zos-pa, ‘ not eaten ’. It omits the relative in c and 
translates nirbhartsita by rma-phab gyur-te , 1 wounded \ 

48. I do not think it necessary to hold with W that T shows khacita 
by spras-pa. The genuineness of the verse is open to doubt; the a&oka has 
already been mentioned, and the second line is a weak paraphrase of 47cd. 
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49. See the pond enveloped by the sinduvara bushes 
growing on its bank, like a woman lying down and clothed in 
white silk. 

50. Consider the mighty power of women ; for instance, 
the sheldrake in the water there follows obediently behind 
his mate like a servant. 

51. Listen to the sound of the impassioned cuckoo’s 
cry ; another koi'l calls at once like an echo. 

52. Can it be that spring brings passion to the birds, 
but not to the wiseacre who reflects on what he should not 
reflect on ? ” 

53. Thus these young women, to whose minds love had 
given free rein, assailed the prince with wiles of every kind. 

54. But despite such allurements the prince firmly guarded 
his senses, and in his perturbation over the inevitability of 
death, was neither rejoiced nor distressed. 

55. He, the supreme man, saw that they had no firm 
footing in the real truth, and with mind that was at the same 
time both perturbed and steadfast he thus meditated : — 

56. “ Do these women then not understand the transito¬ 
riness of youth, that they are so inebriated with their own 
beauty, which old age will destroy ? 


50. T is definitely against reading anuvrtya in d. 

51. A’s anutkah is surely impossible in c. Apte gives k visible ’ as a 
meaning of anvaksa , which accounts for T’s translation of it. For the sense 
‘directly afterwards’, see S., xv. 57, and Ydjnamlkya , iii. 21, with the 
MitdlcsanVs gloss of sad yah. 

52. I can make no sense out of A’s reading in c . 

54. In d A’s sismiye seems impossible. Vivyathe covers both T’s hjigs-pa, 

‘ was afraid ’, and C’s ‘ grieved ’. Op. S., xi. 7. 

55. Co.’s conjecture, asamvignerm, is at complete variance with the 
context. 

5(i In c sammatld would be easier, but is farther from A, while T indicates 
a substantive, not a participle. I take sammaltam to be the former, a use 
common in Asvaghosa ; similarly viradvigvdh in 58 below, for which Co.’s 
MSS. substituted nirudvegah. 
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57. Surely they do not perceive anyone overwhelmed 
by illness, that they are so full of mirth, so void of fear in a 
world in which disease is a law of nature. 

58. And quite clearly they sport and laugh so much at 
ease and unperturbed, because they are ignorant of death who 
carries all away. 

59. For what rational being would stand or sit or lie at 
ease, still less laugh, when he knows of old age, disease and 
death ? 

60. But lie is just like a being without reason, who, on 
seeing another aged or ill or even dead, remains indifferent 
and unmoved. 

61. For when one tree is shorn both of its flowers and 
its fruit and falls or is cut down, another tree is not distressed 
thereby.” 

62. Then Udayin, who was expert in worldly conduct 
and the mstras, seeing him to be absorbed in brooding and to 
have lost all desire for sensual objects, addressed him thus out 
of friendship :— 

63. 66 The king appointed me to be your companion 
because he considered me competent; therefore I wish to speak 
to you to justify the confidence he reposed in me. 

59. T uses rial for si only, hence I prefer saijed to svaped, both being 
irregular. The use of the former in the active goes back to Ailareyabrahmaiia, 
iii. 15, l ; cp. LV. y ch. xiii, 309, 1. AK., V, 170, n. 2, quotes AKV as using 
am pci , and svap is used in a parallel passage at Satapathabrdhmana , xii. 3, 2, 7. 
The verse recurs with variations at Bhojapraba ndha , 30, quoted by Gawroriski. 

00. Avilas does not mean an imbecile, but something that, unlike a man, 
has no reasoning faculty (‘then he is a man of clay and wood C), as the 
supporting instance in the next verse shows ; it is the opposite of saceiana 
in 59. 

62. Or niiikistrci can be taken as ‘ the science of worldly conduct 9 ; for 
the poet’s use of viti cp. 8., ii. 28, and xvii. 11. 

03. The addition of iatjd shows that prmxmjamtlaya cannot mean ‘affec¬ 
tionately ’ or ‘ unreservedly 5 ; it refers the feeling indicated by it to the 
king. 
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64. The threefold characteristic of friendship is to restrain 
a man from what is unprofitable, to encourage him to what 
is profitable and to stand by him in adversity. 

65. If, after having promised friendship, I should resile 
from the duty of a man and neglect your interests, there would 
be no friendship in me. 

66. Therefore, having become your friend, T say that 
such lack of courtesy to women ill befits one who is as young 
in years and beautiful in person as you are. 

67. The gratification of women, even by the use of falsity, 
is right, for the sake both of countering their bashfulness 
and of one’s own enjoyment. 

68. It is humility and compliance that bind women’s 
hearts ; for good qualities are the birthplace of affection and 
women like respect. 

69. Therefore* O large-eyed prince, however averse your 
heart be, you should gratify them with a courtesy that corres¬ 
ponds to this beauty of yours. 

65. C seems quite clearly to have read pardhmukhah , and T probably 
did so. Either reading makes good sense, but with the text reading purusa 
implies 4 attendant \ 

67. The translation of c is uncertain ; parihara properly means 
4 avoidance but C understands it to mean 4 taking away \ I take a hint from 
the use of pariharati in philosophical works, 4 counters 5 an objection. To take 
it in the Buddhist sense of 1 guarding 4 looking after * (cp. P.T.S. Pali 
Dictionary s. pariharati and parihara) is difficult to reconcile with vrida, 
which means 4 embarrassment not k modesty 9 (cp. S., xii. 1, 2). T’s reading 
is inferior. Anrta is no sin in dealing with women, MBh ., vii. 8741, viii. 3436, 
etc., and a Mlmamsaka verse quoted in Safldarmnasamuccaya (ed. Bibl. Ind.), 
262, 5. But here it seems to mean little more than 4 insincerity \ For 
daksinya ep. its contrast with sadbhdva at Saptasataka, 353 (note also ib., 85), 
and there is an amusing discussion of the relative advantages of daksinya 
and rupa in a courtesan in Dhurtavitasamvdda (ed. Caturbhdni), 23, lOff. ; one 
argument is anuvrtlir hi kdme mhlam , sd ca daksinydt sambhavati. See also 
note, p. 43, on Vikramorvaslya (B.S.S., 3rd ed.), ii. 4. 

68. Mdnakdma is deliberately ambiguous ; for mana , 4 pride \ is the 
regular attribute of women in love. 
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70. Courtesy is the balm of women, courtesy is the best 
ornament; beauty without courtesy is like a grove without 
flowers. 

71. What is the good of courtesy only ? Accept them 
with genuine feeling. For when you have obtained such rare 
pleasures of the senses, you should not contemn them. 

72. Knowing that love is the highest good, even the god, 
Puramdara, for instance, of olden time fell in love with Ahalya, 
the wife of Gautama. 

73. And according to tradition Agastya asked for RoRini, 
wife of Soma, and thereby obtained Lopamudra who resembled 
her. 

74. And Brhaspati of the great austerities begot Bharad- 
vaja on Mamata, the MarutI, wife of Utathya. 

71. I am doubtful of the correctness of the translation of the first line, 
though all the translators understand it so. But there is nothing in the rest 
of Udayin’s speech to develop the idea and the translators find it necessary to 
insert a ‘ but which is not to be read out of vd, to justify the harsh transition. 
The prince in his reply makes no reference to the suggestion, though Asvaghosa 
is very careful in all the discussions in this work to see that every point of 
an argument is answered. T seems to take a and b together, though I am not 
quite sure about this ; and C certainly did not understand the passage as 
translated above, < Ought you not therefore to be courteous ? You should 
fully experience these things therefore \ I can find no authority for taking 
bhavena as * fully \ and I should prefer to read the line as a single sentence, 

4 Just try accepting them with a feeling that does not go beyond courtesy \ 
But this use of him va seems to have no analogies elsewhere and I therefore 
defer to my predecessors in my rendering. 

72. Cp. vii. 25. A well-known story. 

73. The story of Agastya’s asking for Rohinl is unknown ; the best 
known version of his marriage to Lopamudra is in the Agastyopdkhydyia , MBh 
iii. 

74. The Vedic form of the name is Ucathya ; later Utathya is usual. It 
is uncertain whether we should read sammataydm with T (cp. MBh. (Poona 
ed.), i. 98, 6, Mamata nama tasyasld bhdryd paramasa?hmata, the readings 
being doubtful) and whether MarutI means 4 daughter of the Maruts * or 
4 daughter of Avlksita Marutta \ The legends are very confused, cp. Pargiter, 
157-8, and note MBh., xii. 8602, where Marutta gives his daughter to Angiras 
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75. And the Moon, the best of sacrifices, begot Budha 
of the god-like deeds on Brlmspati’s wife, as she was making 
oblations. 

76. And of old too Parasara, with his passions inflamed, 
approached Kali, the daughter of a fish, on the bank of the 
Yamuna. 

77. The sage Vasistha through lust begot a son, Kapinja- 
lada, on a despised low-caste woman, Aksamala. 

78. And the royal seer, Yayati, even when his term of 
life *had run out, dallied with the Apsaras, Visvaci, in the 
Caitraratha grove. 

79. And though the Kaurava king, Pandu, knew that 
intercourse with a woman must end in his death, yet, allured 
by Madrfs entrancing beauty, he gave himself up to the pleasures 
of love. 

80. And KarSlajanaka too carried off a Brahman’s 
daughter, and, though lie thus incurred ruin, he still adhered 
to his love. 

81. Men of lofty position such as these for the sake of 
sexual pleasure enjoyed the objects of the senses, even contemp- 

(Brhaspati as Angirasa is at times called Angiras). One of Dr. Suktliankar’s 
MSS. in the above passage regularly reads Marata for Mamata, perhaps due 
to some recollection of Maruti; or did Mamata originate from a misreading of 
Maruti ? 

75. The story is not known to the MBh., and in the Puranas Brhaspati’s 
wife is called Tara. Co. however takes juhvati as a proper name, for which 
there is no authority ; if it is a participle, it implies a different version of the 
tale to that known to us. For vibudhakarinanam, cp. S'., i. 36. 

76. A well-known story ; cp. S'., vii. 29. What I believe to be T’s reading 
in c is supported by MBh., xii. 13639, and (Poona ed.) i. 54, 2, and 57, 69. 

77. Cp. S'., vii. 28. 

78. Pdda b refers to the extension of life that Yayati got to enable him 
to enjoy the Apsarases. 

79. A well-known story ; cp. S'., vii. 45. T quaintly divides vind iantam. 

80. * For Karalajanaka, see Oharpcntier, WZKM, 28, 21 Ilf., and Pargiter, 
96, n. 11. The ruin of the kingdom is referred to at xiii. 5 below. 

81. Both C and T, like Co.’s MSS., seem to read evamadyd. 
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tible ones, and all the more so when they were conjoined with 
excellence. 

82. You, however, who possess vigour, beauty and youth, 
despise the pleasures which have come to you of right, and to 
which the world is attached.” 

83. The prince listened to his specious words, supported 
by scriptural tradition, and replied to him in a voice like the 
thundering of a cloud :— 

84. “Your words make plain your friendship for me and 
befit you; and I shall satisfy you on the points wherein you 
misjudge me. 

85. It is not that I despise the objects of sense and I 
know that the world is devoted to them; but my mind does 
not delight in them, because I hold them to be transitory. 

86. If the triad of old age, disease and death did not 
exist, I too should take my pleasure in tile ravishing objects 
of sense. 

87. For if indeed this beauty of women could have been 
rendered everlasting, my mind would certainly have taken 
pleasure in the passions, full of evils though they are. 


82. I understand C to explain nyayatafy praptdn as meaning that the 
prince had acquired these things as the result of virtue practised in former 
lives. 

87. The close agreement of C and T shows that A’s second line with the 
remaikable sdswriivitJcct is a late falsification of the original, which was evidently 
felt not to be in keeping with the Buddha’s character. The restoration of c 
is certain ; in d the difficulty lies in phyogs (=dis). Now Canakyardjaniti- 
idstra (Calcutta O.S. no. 2, 1926), vi. 81, is made up out of the first line of 
verso 86 above and of a line that gives the sense of the second line of this verse, 
running tadd samsarabhoge ’smin kdrmm rajatu me rnanah. Rdjatu is odd here 
and a form from raj is indicated. T sometimes writes phya for cha (see note 
on ii. 22), and I conjecture it originally had chags (=raj) which was written 
phyags ; this was not understood and was corrected to phyogs. It is justifiable 
to quote this anthology in support of my restoration, as it also has ix. 62 in 
part. The result is not absolutely certain, but is very probable. T apparently 
misunderstood kdmam, which is to be taken adverbially. 
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88. But seeing that, when their beauty has been drunk 
up by old age, it will be abhorrent even to them, delight in it 
could only arise from delusion. 

89. For a man who, himself subject to death, disease 
and old age, sports unperturbed with those who are subject 
to death, disease and old age, is on a level with the birds and 
beasts. 

90. As for your argument that those men of might were 
addicted to passion, that rather must cause perturbation of 
mind, seeing that they too perished. 

91. And I do not hold that to be true greatness, which 
has the generic characteristic of perishing, and in which either 
there is attachment to the objects of sense, or self-control is 
not attained. 

92. As for your saying that one should associate with 
women, even by the use of falsity, I cannot reconcile falsity 
with courtesy by any means at all. 

93. Nor does that compliance please me, from which 
straightforwardness is absent. Fie upon that union, which 
is not made wholeheartedly ! 

94. For ought one to deceive a soul inflamed with passion, 
which is lacking in steadfastness, trusting, attached, and blind 
to the dangers incurred ? 

90. It is not quite certain what should be supplied in c. 

91. I follow Co. in taking the second line as a continuation of b ; for, 
while vd .. . va seems to demand an independent sentence, it is difficult to 
make a satisfactory sense except as above. 

92. C and T seem to have had a version of this verse, in which d was 
part of the quotation of Udayin’s argument; but I cannot reconstruct it. C 
runs, ‘ As for what you said, “ Practise association by devices of pretence in 
accordance with courtesy ”, then the practice is truly defilement. Can this be 
called a device ? ’ In d daksinyena can be understood either ‘ as associated 
with courtesy ’, or ‘ by the measure of it ’ ; I translate a little freoly to get the 
sense. In T’s last line de-min is probably corrupt for bden-min. 

94. T’s reading in b is against the metre. For the construction ep. 
Hitopadesa (ed. Peterson), Mitralabha, 57, which traces its ultimate origin 
perhaps to this verse. 
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95. And surely it is not fit for women to look at men or 
men at women, when the victims of passion one for the other, 
if they practise deceit in this way. 

96. Such being the case, you should not lead me astray 
to the ignoble passions, when I am afflicted with suffering and 
my lot is old age and death. 

97. Ah! Your mind must be very firm and strong, 
when you find substance in the fleeting passions. While 
observing creation on the road of death, you remain attached 
to the objects of sense in the midst of the most terrible danger. 

98. I on the other hand am fearful and exceeding dis¬ 
tressed, as I meditate on the terrors of old age, death and 
disease. I find no peace or contentment, much less pleasure, 
as I perceive the world blazing as it were with fire. 

99. If desire arises in the heart of a man who knows 
that death is inevitable, I consider that his soul is made of iron, 
in that instead of weeping he delights in the great danger.” 

100. Then, as the prince uttered this discourse which was 
full of resolution and controverted recourse to the passions, 
the lord of day passed to the Western Mountain, with his orb 
such that men could gaze at it. 

101. Then their garlands and ornaments worn in vain, 
their excellent arts and endearments all fruitless, the women 


99. There have been many attempts to amend A’s reading in d on the 
lines of the word being a participle to agree with mahdbhaye ; T is against this, 
and the only possible word, tisthati, is bad palseographically. Moreover, the 
argument runs incoherently. The word indicated by T is from raj or sajj 
(the form sajjati being permissible in epic and Buddhist Sanskrit), and the 
parallelism with raga in the first line suggests that rajyati is the correct solution. 

100. Ca .. . ca denoting simultaneity. The point that men’s eyes can 
look at the sun as it sets without being dazzled recurs in language reminiscent 
of this verse at Kumarasambhava, viii. 29, and Kiratdrjuniya, iv. 4. 

101. The difficulty lies in c. The emphatic position of eva shows that 
the translation of sva eva bhave by ‘ in their hearts ’ is too commonplace. T 
takes manmatha as=Kamadeva; he is manasija, cittodbhava, to which the word 
is clearly intended to allude here. Therefore sve refers to him primarily and 
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suppressed the god of love in his birthplace, their hearts, and 
returned to the city with their hopes frustrated. 

102. Then the son of earth’s guardian saw the glory of 
the women in the city garden withdrawn again in the evening 
and, meditating on the transitoriness of everything, he entered 
his dwelling. 

103. But when the king heard that his son was averse 
from the objects of sense, then like an elephant with a dart 
in its heart, he did not lie down that night. Thereon wearing 
himself out with all kinds of counsels with his ministers, he 
found no means, other than the passions, for restraining his 
son’s purpose. 

we must translate literally c in his being which is equivalent to ‘ in their 
hearts \ To make the thought clear, I translate bhdva ‘ birthplace \ and in 
actual fact the later lexica give this as a meaning of the word* In these circum¬ 
stances T’s vinigarhya (garh with vini not recorded elsewhere) makes no sense 
and A’s viniguhya is hardly strong enough. I therefore conjecture vinigrhya , 
which is palseographically the halfway house between the two forms. 

102. T’s reading is perhaps preferable in d , as puna)\ seems required by 
the sense. 

103. T’s reading is excluded in c, because sranta takes the locative (S. 9 

i. 1). 
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CANTO V. 

Flight. 

1. Though the son of the ttakya king was thus tempted 
by priceless objects of sense, he felt no contentment, he obtained 
no relief, like a lion pierced deeply in the heart by a poisoned 
arrow. 

2. Then longing for spiritual peace, he set forth outside 
with the king’s permission in order to see the forest, and for 
companions he had a retinue of ministers’ sons, chosen for 
their reliability and skill in converse. 

3. He went out, mounted on the gopd horse Ivanthaka, 
the bells of whose bit were of fresh gold and whose golden 

1. For the reading adopted in c op. 8., ix. 50, and Jdt v. 16. In d I 
follow Go. in taking ati as an adverb applying to the whole compound in 
preference to taking atidigdha as ‘ a highly poisoned arrow ’ (so Schmidt). 

2. The compound vanalriiumididrkxayd would only he permissible in the 
classical language, if vanabhftmi could he taken as accusative, hut Asvaghosa 
uses an objective genitive or locative after didrksd. Such compounds do occur 
however, S ., i. 49, MBh i. 385, and xii. 9320. 

3. Probably the earliest occurrence in literature of khallna , believed to 
be a Greek loan-word. In the second line I am doubtful of A’s reading in c ; 
Kanthaka is specially described later and would hardly be brought in casually 
here. T’s sakambalam may be right, mbha and vtha being pakcographically 
close, and blankets are used for saddles ; but I would not accept it till its 
application to the simile can be explained. V does not help except that it 
does not give the name Kanthaka, and 1 can make nothing out of reading A 
as mkanthakmn. For d 1 follow Schrader and Sovani in taking drumdbja as 
—drumotpah, karnikdra . This tree is compared to human beings, verse 51 
l>elow and 8 ., xviii. 5. The question is what meaning to attribute to this. 
There is perhaps a hint at a comparison with Abhimanyu, who had are emblem 
of karnikdra flowers on his banners according to the MBh. and is therefore 
druwdbjaketv , ketu meaning primarily the emblem at the top of the flagstaff 
and only secondarily a flag as a whole (cp. Hopkins, JA08 , 18K9, 244-5). Hut. 
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trappings Avere beautified with waving chowries, and so he 
resembled a karnikdra emblem mounted on a flagpole. 

4. Desire for the forest as well as the excellence of the 
land led him on to the more distant jungle-land, and he saw the 
soil being ploughed, with its snrfaee broken with the tracks 
of the furrows like waves of water. 

5. When he saw the ground in this state, with the young 
grass torn up and scattered by the ploughs and littered with 
dead worms, insects and other creatures, he mourned deeply 
as at the slaughter of his own kindred. 

6. And as he observed the ploughmen with their bodies 
discoloured by wind, dust and the sun’s rays, and the oxen in 


of itself this does not explain Mum. Buddha is compared S., iii. 25, to a 
hemamanigdluvaUiyinam dhvnjam , but, if we take ketuh as 4 banner no 
suitable meaning again is left for Mum. For the sense ‘ comet ’ seems to me 
quite unacceptable, unless we go to the length of taking drumdbja as = ‘ born 
of wood or water i.e. Agni, the Mu of Agni being smoke as in xi. 71 : this is 
not only far-fetched but gives no suitable application of the first line to Mum. 
Further S. 0. Das’s meaning ‘ column ’ for T’s tog-can cannot bo authenticated 
in Sanskrit for Mu. Nor do T see how to apply to the simile the fact that the 
Barhut sculptures show flagpoles with human figures for their flags, the flag- 
bearers being mounted. I can find no alternative therefore to the somewhat 
unconvincing rendering given above, except to take drumdbjaketuh as ‘ the 
brilliance of karnikdra flowers ’ ; flowers were actually carried on flagpoles, cp. 
Urubhanga, 9, mdlyair dhvajdgrapatitaih. The epithets in the first line can 
easily apply to a banner (divide kha-lhia and note A A A., 180, for the associa¬ 
tion of bells and flags). 

4. Vandnta could mean ‘ on the edge of the forest’, but probably anta 
is purely collective in sense to distinguish the jungle from the city-groves. For 
vikrsta—viprakr&ta, cp. Madhyamamjayoga (T.S.S.), p. G, and JihNS., xiv. 23. 
The jungle is naturally further from the city than the gardens. Tn c T possibly 
read vikdra and took it to Icf. 

5. The Indian editors quote the Medinikom for the form krimi ; cp. 
Liiders, Bruchstucke buddhistischer Dramm , fragment 18, and AKV.> iii, 149. 
16. Krmiklta is a common combination, e.g. Maim, i. 40, and *S T P.. iii. 44. 

G. In b T’s reading may he correct. 0*s ‘ their bodies covered with dust ’ 
suggests that varna should perhaps be taken here as =rupa, a common Pali 
usage. 
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distress with the labour of drawing, the most noble one felt 
extreme compassion. 

7. Then alighting from his horse, he walked slowly over 
the ground, overcome with grief. And as he considered the 
coming into being and the passing away of creation, he cried 
in his affliction, “ How wretched this is.” 

8. And desiring to reach perfect clearness with his mind, 
he stopped his friends who were following him, and proceeded 
himself to a solitary spot at the root of a jambu- tree, whose 
beautiful leaves were waving in all directions. 

9. And there he sat down on the clean ground, with 
grass bright like beryl; and reflecting on the origin and destruc¬ 
tion of creation he took the path of mental stillness. 

10. And his mind at once came to a stand and at the 
same time he was freed from mental troubles such as desire 
for the objects of sense etc. And he entered into the first 
trance of calmness which is accompanied by gross and subtle 
cogitation and which is supermundane in quality. 

11. Then he obtained possession of concentration of 
mind, which springs from discernment and yields extreme 
ecstasy and bliss, and thereafter, rightly perceiving in his 
mind the course of the world, he meditated on this same matter. 


8. Vivikiatd has also here the sense of ‘ solitude It is impossible to 
decide between nivarya and rnvartya in d ; many passages could be cited in 
support of each. 

9. In a I combine A and T. The prince enters on the meditation known 
as dharmapravicaya in the Abhidharma. There may be a hint in aldlambe of 
the technical meaning of akimbana, which is to the mind what visaya is to the 
senses. 

10. Axrava cannot be satisfactorily translated ; for my rendering, see 
note on /S'., xvi. 3, in my translation. The phrase does not usually occur in 
descriptions of the first trance, but Divy., 391, calls it anasravasadria on this 
very occasion, and according to Hinayana dogmatics this trance can be either 
sasrava or anasrava. T is possibly corrupt and may originally have had rab- 
-spyod-pa, i.e. andsravapracdrarn, which would be quite good. 
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12. “A wretched thing it is indeed that man, who is 
Himself helpless and subject to the law of old age, disease and 
destruction, should in his ignorance and the blindness of his 
conceit, pay no heed to another who is the victim of old age, 
disease or death. 

13. For if I, who am myself such, should pay no heed to 
another whose nature is equally such, it would not be right 
or fitting in me, who have knowledge of this, the ultimate law.” 

14. As lie thus gained correct insight into the evils of 
disease, old age and death, the mental intoxication relating to 
the self, which arises from belief in one’s strength, youth and 
life, left him in a moment. 

15. He did not rejoice nor yet was he downcast; doubt 
came not over him, nor sloth, nor drowsiness. And he felt 
no longing for sensual pleasures, no hatred or contempt for 
others. 

16. While this pure passionless state of mind grew within 
his lofty soul, there came up to him a man in mendicant’s 
clothes, unseen of other men. 

17. The king’s son asked him, “Tell me, who are you ?” 
On this he explained to him, “O bull among men, I am a 
sramann , who in fear of birth and death have left the home 
life for the sake of salvation. 


12. Vijugvpm is recorded by the PW only in a single verse from the 
older Upanisads and then only with the ablative in the sense of ‘feel disgust 
for Pali however has rijngucchuti with the accusative (see P.T.S. Diet. 
s.v.) in the sense of literally ‘despising’ and so ‘ thinking nothing of’. 
‘ taking no heed of ’. Here it really means ‘ fail to draw the moral from 
The construction of jvgupsa in Sanskrit with tho accusative is parallel, and to 
translate here ‘ despise ’ misses the point. 

13. Hi perhaps merely expletive to emphasize the predicate. 

14. For mada and the second line ep. S,. ix. 1-34. 

15. *The kdmagunas are the five gwnas or objects of the senses in that 
aspect in which kfuna is felt for them. 

10. Pa jits in vimjaska means rdga and dresa as described in the preceding 
verse ; ep. note in translation on S., iii. 39. 
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18. Since the world is subject to destruction, I desire 
salvation and seek the blessed incorruptible stage. I look 
with equal mind on kinsman and stranger, and longing for and 
hatred of the objects of sense have passed from me. 

19. I dwell wherever I happen to be, at the root of a tree 
or in a deserted temple, on a hill or in the forest, and I wander 
without ties or expectations in search of the highest good, 
accepting any alms I may receive.” 

20. After saying this, he flew up to the sky before the 
prince’s very eyes ; for he was a heavenly being who in that 
form had seen other Buddhas and had encountered him to 
rouse his attention. 

21. When that being went like a bird to heaven, the best 
of men was thrilled and amazed. And then he gained awareness 
of dharma and set his mind on the way to leave his home. 

22. Then he, who was Indra’s peer and*had conquered the 
horses of the senses, mounted his horse with the intention of 

18. There are many parallels to c, e.g. JKasyapaparivarta, 21), p. 5b, 
puire ca satrumhi ca tulyamanaso. Do§a for dvesa again (see note on ii. 39). 

19. I translate ayatana ‘ temple \ as Indian tales so often mention wander¬ 
ing mendicants as living in deserted temples. 

20. The difficulty in the second line lies m tadvapuh , which T takes as 
nominative ; but the order of its words is such that Icy is may, as often, be a 

•mistake for kyi , which would make it compounded with anyabuddhadarsi , 
hardly a good reading. C is not clear. Formichi ingeniously takes it as 
accusative, ‘ assumed that form \ much the best sense, if authority for such a 
use of i with sarna were available. For anyabvddhadarsiri cp. purvabuddha- 
darsin , LV ch. xxii, 350, 16, and Sik§dsaviuccaycL y 13, 1, and 189, 13 ; darsin 
properly ‘ who was in the habit of seeing \ For smftaye } see the Introduction. 

21. The use of upalabh, which is specially used of perception by the 
senses, shows that sarhjna has the technical senso of the action of the mind in 
forming ideas or conceptions, based on the perceptions presented to it by the 
senses. As Speyer notes, the expression, dharmasarhjnd , is common in Jat. y 
though I take it in a somewhat different way to him. 

22. For the horses of the senses cp. $., x. 41, and note in translation. 
I do not agree with W that T reads parivarajane ’py abJiikqmndne and 1 believe 
it indicates the text (read mthon-ba, for \dod-pa ?). In 8., Iks with ava is used 

5 
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entering the city; but out of regard for his following he did 
not go straight to the longed for forest. 

23. Though he entered the city again, it was not out of 
any wish to do so, since he desired to make an end of old age 
and death and had fixed his mind in all attention on the forest 
life ; his feelings were those of an elephant returning to the 
picketing-ground from the jungle. 

24. A nobleman’s daughter, looking up at him, as he 
entered along the road, folded her hands and said, “ Happy 
indeed and blessed is that woman, whose husband is such in 
this world, O long-eyed one ! ” 

25. Thereon he, whose voice was like that of a mighty 
thunder-cloud, heard this announcement and was filled with 
supreme calm. For on hearing the word “blessed”, he set 
his mind on the means of winning final beatitude. 

26. In stature like the peak of the golden mountain, in 
arm, voice and eye resembling an elephant, a thunder-cloud 
and a bull respectively, in countenance and step like the moon 
and a lion respectively, he next proceeded to the palace with 
yeanling aroused for the imperishable dharma. 

27. Then with the gait of the king of beasts he approached 
his father in the midst of his corps of ministers, like Sanatkumara 
in the third heaven approaching Maghavat, as he shines in the 
assembly of the Maruts. 


several times where one would expect apa, and I construe it thus here. The 
natural rendering of the second line in C is given in Beal, but probably it really 
intended what I believe the Sanskrit to mean. The point is that the retinue 
would have got into trouble with the king, if they did not bring the prince 
back with them ; and this would be brought out more clearly by reading hy 
for tv in c. 

26. The first line of 27 shows that vikrama means primarily ‘ gait ’ 
here ; it may mean ‘ prowess ’ secondarily. The poet plays again on k§aya 
at S., x. 57. 

27. For the simile to bo exact Sanatkumara should bo the son of Indra 
and C has ‘ the son of £akra 9 ; does Sanatkumara stand for Jayanta, just as 
at Chandogya Up., vii. 26, 2, Sanatkumara and Skanda are identified ? 
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28. And prostrating himself with folded hands, he said 
“ 0 king, graciously grant me permission. I wish to become 
a mendicant to seek salvation; for separation is inevitable 
for me.” 

29. Hearing his words, the king shook like a tree struck 
by an elephant and, grasping him by his hands folded like a 
lotusbud, he spoke to him thus in a voice choking with sobs :— 

30. “ Refrain, dear one, from this intention. For it is 
not yet the time for you to give yourself up to dharma. l^or 
they say the practice of dharma in the first flush of youth, 
when the intelligence is still unbalanced, is full of dangers. 

31. When a man is young with senses liable to excitement 
over the objects of sense and with resolution unfit to cope 
with the hardships of the life governed by vows, his mind 
shrinks back from the forest, especially so when lie has had 
no experience of solitude. 

32. But, O lover of dharma, it is now my time for dharma , 
after I have devolved the sovereignty on you, the cynosure 
of all eyes ; but if you were forcibly to quit your father, O 
firmly courageous one, your dharma would become non -dharma. 

33. Therefore give up this your resolve. Devote yourself 
for the present to the duties of a householder. For entry to 
the penance grove is agreeable to a man, after he has enjoyed 
the delights of youth.” 

30. Mati seems to be used hero for prajna ( AK ., 1, 154) ; it is so used 
at /S\, iii. 11, where correct translation accordingly. 

31. Kutuhala as an adjective is odd ; query kutuhallndriyasya ? Viveka 
in its usual double sense. 

32. It is uncertain whether in b we should read laksa, laksya or lak$ma ; 
I prefer the last as closest in sound to Inks ml. Laksmabhuta (laksya 0 wrongly 
in text) recurs S., iv. 8. Cp. Tantrakhydyikd , iii. 126, lahpnabhuto vananam . . . 
pddaptndrah. The meaning is doubtful here, perhaps ‘ the apple of my eye \ 
I follow T in taking the last line as a single sentence, not with Co. as two, 
which makes vikramena difficult. Like ix. 66, and x. 25, this passage suggests 
the poet to understand by vikrama ‘ the wrong course of action as opposed 
to krama 4 the right course 
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34. Hearing these words of the king, he replied in a voice 
like the kalavinka bird’s: “I will refrain from entering the 
penance grove, 0 king, if you will be my surety on four points. 

35. My life is not to be subject to death. Disease is 
not to injure my health. Old age is not to impair my youth. 
Disaster is not to take away this my worldly fortune.” 

36. To his son, who had propounded a matter so hard of 
fulfilment, the king of the Sakyas made reply: “ Give up this 
idqft which goes too far. An extravagant wish is ridiculous 
and unfitting.” 

37. Then he, who was as grave as Meru is weighty, said 
to his father: “If this is not possible, then I am not to be 
stopped ; for it is not right to hold back a man who wishes to 
escape from a house, that is being consumed by fire. 

38. And seeing that separation is the fixed rule of the 
world, is it not better to make the separation myself for the 

36. Read atipravrddham in c ? The text in d is doubtful and C not 
definite enough to help. Krama means ‘ the proper, natural order of things ’ 
(common in Jdt. y e.g. p. 85, 21 ; xvii. 9 ; xix. 1 ; xxxii. 42 ; and of the due order 
of the Buddha’s life at Mahdydnasutrdlamkdra, xix. 79). AJcrama could there¬ 
fore mean 4 impossible 5 as contrary to the natural order of things (‘ wider- 
natiirlich PWK ), but the more normal sense seems to be ‘unfitting e.g. 
LV. } eh. xxvi, 416, 16, tirhgarasataka, 51 (where coupled with anucita ), Abhise- 
ka)iatalca, i. 17. T’s reading is clearly wrong and Co.’s difficult to translate. 

37. As Speyer pointed out, niseikramisuh alone is grammatically possible. 

38. In a T’s yada is typical of the poet’s style. One can read either 
nanu or na tu in b and c, and varam svayam or varam tv ay am in b without 
affecting the general sense. C and FP are hard to translate ; the former has, 
‘ Separation is the permanent law to which everyone is subject. It is better 
to go away in accordance with dharma than undergo destruction oneself in the 
future. If one does not go away in accordance with dharma , who can grasp 
{dharma), when death comes ? ’ This suggests dharmejui and svayam in b. 
FP is free, ‘ Since one sees all things to be definitely impermanent, the law of 
all that exists is separation ultimately. It is better to bear separation from 
one’s earthly relations ; since death is about to come, the business must be 
accomplished ’. In c na tu would be difficult, since Asvagho^a only contrasts 
two nouns, not a noun and a verb, in the construction varam . . . na , and else- 
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sake of dharma ? Will not death sever me helplessly, still 
unsatisfied before I attain my goal ? ” 

39. When the lord of the earth heard this resolve of his 
son who was longing for salvation, he said “ He shall not go ”, and 
arranged for an increased guard on him and for the choicest 
pleasures. 

40. But after the ministers had duly instructed the 
prince according to the sdstras with respect and candour and 
his father with floods of tears had stopped him from going, 
then he entered his dwelling in grief. 

41. The women looked up at him with restless eyes, like 
young hinds, as their earrings, swinging to and fro, kissed 
their faces, and their bosoms heaved with uninterrupted sighs. 

42. For, bright as the golden mountain, he bewitched 
the hearts of the best of women, and captivated their ears, 
limbs, eyes and beings with his voice, touch, beauty and qualities 
respectively. 

43. As the day departed then, he mounted, blazing like 
the sun with his beauty, to his palace, even as the rising sun 
climbs Meru, in order to dispel the darkness with the splendour 
of his self. 

44. Going up to a chamber which was filled with incense 
of the finest black aloe and had lighted candelabra glittering 


where he only uses na or na ca, not na tu, after varam. Atrpta is probably 
equivalent here to amtaraga. 

39. T takes bhuyah with d, C apparently both with d and with the preced¬ 
ing words. 

40. Nidarsita implies that they enlivened their discourses with illustra¬ 
tions from the Itihasas and Puranas. 

42. For atmabhava, see attablidva, 2 in Andersen and Smith’s Pali 
Dictionary ; the usage is common in Buddhist Sanskrit. Cp. 8., iii. 16, for the 
simile. Timira in the double sense of tamas. 

44. I follow W who understands T as above. Abhiruhya requires an 
object, which can only be garbham, unless alternatively vimanam is supplied 
from the previous verse. To take this compound as referring to the couch 
makes nonsense ; for its interior would not be filled with incense, and we should 
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with gold, he repaired to a splendid golden couch inlaid with 
streaks of diamond. 

45. Then the noblest of women waited with musical 
instruments on him, the noblest of men, the peer of Indra, just 
as the troops of Apsarases wait on the son of the Lord of Wealth 
on the moon-white summit of Himavat. 

46. But even those splendid instruments, like though 
they were to the music of the gods, failed to delight or thrill 
him ; the one desire of the saintly prince was to leave his house 
in search of the bliss of the highest good, and therefore he did 
not rejoice. 

47. Thereon the Akanistha deities, supreme in austerities, 
taking cognisance of his resolve, all at once brought sleep there 
over the women and distorted the gestures of their limbs. 

48. So one, §s she lay there, supported her cheek on an 
unsteady hand, and, as if angry, abandoned the flute in her 
lap, dear though it was to her, with its decoration of gold leaf. 

49. Another, lying with her bamboo pipe in her hands 
and her white robe slipping off her breasts, resembled a river 
with lotuses being enjoyed by a straight row of bees and with 
banks laughing with the foam of the water. 


have to read something like °gandhim suggested by C’s ‘ a seven-jewelled couch* 
fragrant with the best sandalwood Oarbha in the sense of ‘ room ’ seems 
unknown in classical Sanskrit except in compounds such as prasadagarbha, 
but occurs in Pali (see P.T.S. Pali Diet. s. gabbha, Coomaraswamy, Eastern Art, 
III, 191, and also Mhv., II, 316, 8). 

46. The alternative of taking the second line as one sentence governed 
by yatah with reme in the sense of 1 stopped ’ is difficult . How T understood 
it is not clear, but it translates reme ‘ rejoiced ’, as apparently did C. Asvaghosa 
uses yatah, elsewhere to introduce a final clause at the end of a verse, e.g. 8., 
v. 15, and xviii. 2. 

47. The Akanisthas are the supreme deities of the Rupadhatu, the 
highest of the five Suddhavasa classes. 

49. The bees are the flute, the lotuses the hands, the banks the breasts 
and the foam the white robe. Laughter is white in comparisons. 
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50. Similarly a third was sleeping, clasping her drum, 
as if it were her lover, with arms tender as the hearts of young 
blue lotuses, so that the bright golden armlets had met together. 

51. So others, decked with ornaments of fresh gold, and 
wearing peerless yellow garments, fell down helpless with 
deep sleep, like karnikdra boughs broken by an elephant. 

52. Another lay, leaning against the side of a window 
with her beautiful necklaces dangling, and seemed with her 
slender body bent like a bow as if turned into the statue*of a 
sdZa-plucker on a gateway. 

53. Another again had her lotus-face bowed down, 
thereby causing the jewelled earrings to eat into the lines 
of paint, so that it took the likeness of a lotus with its stalk 
half-curved, as it is shaken by a kdrandava bird standing on it. 

54. Others lay in the position in whic^i they had sat down, 
and, embracing each other with intertwined arms decorated 

50. For the idea cp. Ram., v. 13, 44. I take samgata , which T omits, 
to mean that the arms were clasped so tight as to bring the armlets on both 
of them together. In a I follow T for garblia ; cp. the gloss madhya for garbha 
at AAA., 182, 20. 

51. A’s reading in c seems to me hopeless. My text is sound palseo- 
graphically and legitimately deductible from T. Navahdtaka is presumably 
gold of a very light colour to resemble the whitish flowers of the karnikdra; 
the pita clothes stand for the ruboseent shoots. 

52. The verse is an exact description of the statues below the crossbars 
on the Sanclii gateways, cp. Vogel, Acta Or., VII, 208. This seems to be the 
only occurrence in literature of bhuj with vi. 

53. It is difficult to choose between ° pattralekham and °gandalekham ; 
many parallels to both. I have opted for A’s probable reading, because at 
S., iv. 23, viSesakdnta replaces this word in a similar compound. Gayjuia is 
specially suitable too, because it means ‘ stalk ’ in Buddhist works ( Avadana - 
s a taka, II, 133, n. 4, Mhv., I, 21, 9, and Bodkisattvabhumi, 99), and among 
parallels I note Aupapdtikasutra , § 12, kimdal\iUihiyagandalchd. In c perhaps 
ivagravakranddam , comparing S., v. 52 ; and in d there is much to be said 
for T’s cakampe, pa in A being not unlike sa. The face is the lotus, the earring 
the bird, t he neck the bent stalk. 

54. If the verbs in this and the preceding verses mean ‘ appear beautiful *, 
as the negatives show them to do in 57, 60 and 61, we should have the con- 
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with golden bracelets, appeared to have their bodies bent 
down under the load of their breasts. 

55. Yet another clasped her mighty parivddini, as if it 
were her friend, and rolled about in her sleep, so that her golden 
threads shook and her face had the pendent strings on her ears 
all disordered. 

56. Another young woman lay, bringing her panava , 
whose beautiful netting had slipped from her armpit, between 
her thighs, like a lover exhausted at the end of his sport. 

57. Others, though really large-eyed and fair-browed, 
showed no beauty with their eyes shut, like lotus-beds with 
their flowerbuds closed at the setting of the sun. 

58. Another too had her hair loose and dishevelled, and with 
the ornaments and clothes fallen from her hips and her necklaces 
scattered she lay like an image of a woman broken by an elephant. 

59. But others, helplessly lost to shame despite their 
natural decorum and endowment of excellent beauty, lay in 
immodest attitudes, snoring, and stretched their limbs, all 
distorted and tossing their arms about. 

tradiction that the women were attractive in these attitudes. The last line 
of T has two syllables in excess ; gnas-te is clearly an interpolation. 

55. T translates yoktraka by Sog-dril , ‘ roll of paper which W under¬ 
stands to be the palmleaf rolls worn in the oars, quoting Grunwedel, Buddhts- 
tische Kunst in Indien (1920), 187, n. 16. I know no authority in Sanskrit 
for this and it does not fit the use of the word at viii. 22 below, or 8., vi. 3. 

56. The exact meaning and reading of the compound in b is uncertain, 
but °pd6am fits the simile better than °pdrsvam. 

58. The reference perhaps is to the dummies used to train elephants in 
killing, implied by KA., ii. 32, and alluded to in the HC. (Cowell and Thomas’s 
translation, 190 and 220, where imderstood rather differently). One Indian 
editor gives kanthasutra the meaning it has in erotics. For pratiydtand cp. 
R., xvi. 17. 

59. T is not clear in the second line, because gya-gyu, ‘ twisting 

‘ erookei] may correspond to jnjrmbhire in the sense gdtravindma (cp. iv. 6) or 
to ulbanam ; in the latter ease gsal-bar must be corrected to glal-bar with W. 
Amtlbana is common in the sense of ‘ modest ‘ decent ’, of dress or behaviour, 
and ulbanam is to be understood accordingly. 
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60. Others looked ugly, lying unconscious like corpses, 
with their ornaments and garlands cast aside, the fastening 
knots of their dresses undone, and eyes moveless with the 
whites showing. 

61. Another lay as if sprawling in intoxication, witli her 
mouth gaping wide, so that the saliva oozed forth, and with her 
limbs spread out so as to show what should have been hid. 
Her beauty was gone, her form distorted. 

62. Thus these womenfolk, lying in various attitydes 
according to their natures, family and breeding, presented the 
appearance of a lotus-pond whose lotuses have been blown 
down and broken by the wind. 

63. When the king’s son saw the young women lying in 
these different ways and looking so loathsome with their un¬ 
controlled movements, though ordinarily their forms were 
beautiful, their speech agreeable, he was moved to disgust:— 

64. “ Such is the real nature of woman in the world of the 
living, impure and loathsome ; yet man, deceived by dress and 
ornaments, succumbs to passion for women. 

65. If man were to consider the natural form of woman and 
such a transformation produced in her by sleep, most certainly 

CO. Co. divides in b visrta-a-granthana ; I follow T in dividing visrta- 
-ugranthmui, but the latter word does not seem to occur elsewhere. Visrla, 
* lit. ‘ come apart very apt for a cloth knotted round the waist. In c Aukla , 
as the mention of corpses shows, must mean ‘ the white of the eyes ’ ; animllita, 
lit. ‘ not disappeared ’. 

61. Vivrddhagdtrl is difficult; I translate according to T, which gives 
what is evidently the proper sense. The only analogous use of vivrddha that 
I have noted is at Avcidana&aUika, I, 205, 4, perhaps not quite on all fours. 

02. My conjecture in a accounts by the likeness of nva and nu for A’s 
omission of two syllables. Anvaya may mean ' training ’ here. 

03. A and T agree in valgubhdsa in a and are supported by C’s 1 their 
laughing words ’ ; otherwise Speyer’s phaIgubhaso might have been preferable. 

04. C'p. S., viii. 48, and ix. 26. 

65. The authenticity of this verse is a problem ; for it is unlike C to omit 
so moral a statement and the repetition of the ending is clumsy. On the other 
hand the language and thought of abc at least are not unlike Asvaghosa’s. 
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his heedlessness in respect of her would not increase ; yet, 
overcome by his impressions of her excellence, he succumbs 
to passion.” 

66. Thus he recognised the difference and there arose in 
him a desire to escape that night. Then the gods, understanding 
his purpose, caused the doors of the palace to fly open. 

67. Thereon he descended from the palace roof, contemning 
the women lying there, and, having descended thence, he went 
out unhesitatingly to the first courtyard. 

68. He awoke the groom, the swift-footed Chandaka, 
and addressed him thus: “ Quickly bring the horse Kanthaka; 
I desire to depart hence to-day to reach deathlessness. 

69. Since contentment arises in my heart to-day, and since 

That FP should quote this verse and 64 together is in its favour, but its differing 
version of d is more appropriate and may represent the original of which the 
present text is a corruption. Notice the play on Saihkhya phraseology, 
prakrti , vikara , and guna. Svapnavikdra also means ‘ a transformation as 
unreal as a dream \ Pramada is a term occurring frequently in S., and implies 
heedlessness to the considerations that turn a man to the religious life. The 
distinction between samkalpa and parikalpa is a fine one ; the latter is the con¬ 
ception formed by the mind about an object* impressions of which are presented 
to it by the senses. The former seems particularly to mean the impressions 
produced on the senses by an object; t hus S., xii. 5, samkalpdsvo manorathah 
(the usual word being indriydsva ), and xiii. 35, samkalpavisadigdha hi pancendri - 
yamayah sarah. Guna therefore is employed here in the secondary sense of 
* object of the senses \ as in a certain stage of Saihkhya development and in 
the word kamaguna. 

66. Aniara also means ‘ opportunity ’ here, as well as the difference 
between smbhava and outer adornment. 

67. The accusative after vinirgam is odd. The first courtyard is the 
outermost one where the stables would be. 

68. C expands and has equivalents for both yiydsd and pipdsd ; it may 
have had the latter, understanding it literally for amrta, ‘ nectar *, and meta¬ 
phorically for amrta , * the deathless country \ The metaphorical use is unusual, 
not occurring in classical Sanskrit and employed only by Buddhists in com¬ 
pounds in a bad sense ( —trsnd ); so with some hesitation I keep A’s reading. 

69. For the construction of the relative cp. vii. 57, and S., vi. 47, and 
remarks in the Introduction. 
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my resolve is fixed in my mind and since I have as it were a guide 
even in loneliness, most certainly the longed for goal has come 
into my view. 

70. Since these women lay in my presence without regard 
to their own modesty or to respect for me, and since the doors 
opened of themselves, most certainly it is the time to-day 
for me to depart hence.” 

71. Then the groom accepted his lord’s bidding, though 
he was aware of the purport of the king’s orders, and, «as if 
spurred on by another in his mind, he decided to bring the 
horse. 

72. Then he brought for his master that noble steed, 
who was endowed with strength, mettle, speed and breeding. 
A golden bit filled his mouth and a light stall-blanket covered 
his back. 

73. His chine and rump and fetlocks were long, while his 
hair, tail and ears were short and kept still; his back and flanks 

70. In d ito perhaps is better, but ato corresponds more closely to A 
palseograp hically. 

71. Pareria in c implies not only Co.’s ‘ higher power’, but also ‘as if 
incited by a foe ’ to do a deed that would damage the king, his master. 

72. I follow Hopkins, who quotes the MBh., in translating sayydatarana, 
but it may mean ‘ a blanket for riding on ’. 

73. It is difficult to determine the readings of this verse, as our authorities 
for the points of a horse are all much later and cannot be exactly reconciled. 
I have consulted Bfhatsamhitd (Br .), lxvi, Jayadatta’s A&vavaidyaka (J.), 
ii. and iii. and Nakula’s Asvacikitsa (N .), vi, both in the Bibl. Ind., Sukranlti 
{HN.), iv. 7, ed. J. S. Desau, Bombay, 1912, and the Balihotramstra ( 88 .), 
sthana i, adhyaya 8, in I.O. MS. 2536 (=Eggeling 2762), ff. 41-48. The last 
is full and the best authority, but corrupt in reading. C has, ‘ With high . .. 
(? kingfisher ?), long mane and tail, short hair and ears, belly like a deer, neck 
like a rajahamsa, forehead broad, nose round like a gourd, throat like a dragon, 
kneecaps and breast square, true and sufficient marks of high breeding ’, 
which cannot be made to square exactly with the Sanskrit. 

Each pada for balance must consist of a single compound, therefore I 
accept in b nibhftahrasva 0 , which may have been T’s reading. Further the 
text of d agrees with all authorities; note that the horses chosen by Nala for 
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were depressed and raised, and the point of his nose, forehead, 
haunches and chest were broad. 

Rtuparna were prthuprotha , MBh ., iii. 2784. In 6 the Indian editors object 
to prstha on the ground that a short back is not a good point in India. The 
only mention of the length of back is «/., iii. 25, ndtidxrgham ; but 1 agree with 
them, partly because nibhrta could not apply to the back, and partly because 
it is adequately dealt with in c. Their proposal to substitute kuksi (SN. t 
iv. 7, 75, hrasvakuksikhurasrutih) will not do, because nibhrta does not apply, 
and i?o one else supports SN. in this point except a quotation from a certain 
Para6ara in the commentary (Viz. S.S. edn.) on Br .; 88., 466, and N vi. 16, 
do not give it in their lists of members that should be short. The former’s 
list is protha , the ears, puccha , dasanau (probably for vrsanau ), the kustikds, 
the hoofs, guda and medhra . The obvious one to which nibhrta applies and 
which is good palaeographically is pncchi , the bony part, of the tail. Br. also 
requires it to be short, but the hair of the tail should be long according to 
456, puccham na (corrupt "for ca, as appears from the list of short points) hrasvaxh 
. . . dxrghavalam. By nibhrta I understand that the tail does not swish or the 
ears twitch ( acalitau , A§., 44a, and vibhrtordhvakarna , feakuntala, i. 8, quoted 
by Gawronski). The length of the hairs of the tail would account for C’s 
divergence. 

The other two compounds have several knotty points. The trika , the 
lower part of the backbone with the pelvic bones that join it, to which perhaps 
the corrupt word in C corresponds, should be prthu (Br. and &§.), near enough 
to pratata , perhaps. Pucchamula is defined «/., ii. 28, and in the commentary 
on Br. (Viz. S.S. edn., 817), but not described anywhere ; C suggests that a word 
for neck should stand here, and Br. and 88. require that member to be long. 
T may have read purvamula , but it is difficult to see a word for ‘ neck 9 in 
that and I have let A’s text stand. Parsni is defined J., ii. 2, as khurasya 
parsve, but is nowhere described. T’s reading of parSva agrees with 
466, giving it as one of the eight long limbs. As this word occurs again in c 
and C gives no help, I have kept parsni and understand ‘ fetlock \ In c T 
is at fault in reading vitatonnata, for 8&., 45a, has prstham ca suvinitam ca 
m isadbaddham samunnatam vinatam ca pra4astark sydt, and J. and &N. also 
support vinata. It is quite uncertain if kuksiparsva is to be taken as one word 
or two ; the application of vinatonnata in either case is difficult and it is not 
clear whether kuksi stood at all in T, which understood only one thing to be 
mentioned in the pdda. C’s ‘ belly like a deer ’ has a curious parallel in &S. t 
45 a and 6, where the two pdrsvas are described as mrgavat and the kuksi as 
mrgasyopacitam yathd. In this uncertain state the verse must be left, till 
better MSS. of the 88. are forthcoming and critically edited. 
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74. The broadchested prince embraced him and patted 
him with a lotus-like hand, and ordered him in a gentle-toned 
voice, as if he were about to plunge into the middle of a hostile 
array. 

75. “ Oftentimes, I have been told, has the king, after 
mounting you, overthrown his enemies in battle. So act, 
0 best of steeds, that I too may obtain the deathless stage. 

76. Easy it is to find companions for battle, for the 
pleasure of acquiring the objects of sense and for the accumu¬ 
lation of wealth ; but hard it is for a man to find companions, 
when he has fallen into distress or attaches himself to dharma. 

77. Moreover as for those who are companions in this 
world whether in action that brings defilement or in resort 
to dharma, undoubtedly they too, as my inner soul realises, 
take their share of the fruit. 

78. Understand therefore, 0 best of steeds, this my 
departure from here to be connected with dharma for the 
benefit of the world, and strive with speed and courage in a 
matter which concerns your own good and the good of the world 
alike.” 


74. 8., viii. 34, praviianli ca yac camiimukham, suggests on the strength 
of T the reading dhvajinimukhyam. 

75. The first line recalls Varahamihira’s remark in the passage quoted on 
73 that a horse with these points is nrpaU h tatrunamya. In the second line 
yathdvat is difficult, but supported by T. As it stands, one ought to take api 
as initiating a wish, ‘ Would that I might, etc. ! Do that ’ ; but this does not 
seem probable. The correct construction would be yatha . . . tatha, but S., 
x. 57, has yatha . . . tat. If one must amend, Gawronski’s yatha tat is better 
than Speyer’s yatha. yat. In c G’s ' ford of arnrta ’ suggests amrtam taram, but 
padam is Asvaghosa’s regular word in this connexion. 

76. Avapta in b is best taken as a noun ; Gawroiiski compares atydrudha 
at R., x. 42. Dor tho sentiment, see Jat., xx. 31. 

77. I cannot determine T’s reading in b, and I do not agree with W that 
it read °bhdgdh in d. 

78. For parigam, ‘ understand ’, cp. S., v. 32, xvi. 42, and xviii. 43. The 
verse refers to the legend of Kanthaka’s being reborn as a god. 
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79. Thus the best of men, beautiful in form and shining 
like black-tracked Agni, instructed the white horse, the best 
of steeds, in his duty as though he were a friend, and mounted 
him to go to the forest, just as the sun, blazing like fire, mounts 
a white autumnal cloud. 

80. Thereon the good horse suppressed all noise, that 
would seem terrifying in the night-time or might awaken the 
attendants ; his jaws were soundless and he silenced his neighing, 
as he went forth with steady steps. 

81. Then the Yaksas bowed down their bodies and bore 
up his hoofs off the ground with the tips of their hands, that 
thrilled with joy ; their forearms were adorned with golden 
bands and their hands were like lotuses, so that they seemed 
to be throwing lotuses beneath him. 

82. The city gatehouses, which were closed with gates 
furnished with heavy bars and which could not easily have been 
forced even by elephants, opened noiselessly of their own 
accord as the king’s son passed along. 


80. Cakitavimukta> lit. ‘devoid of trepidation’, so ‘steady’, explained 
by C ‘ did not rush impetuously \ T takes cakita to mean 4 a frightening noise ’, 
which givoa the correct effect but is not literal. A’s correction in d may 
indicate °kramair. 

81. A’s reading in b seems correct, T being uncertain (kamahhi viprakrtya , 
or vipraklrya ?) ; tho forearms presumably represent the stalks of the lotuses. 
In d cakita is difficult, and T takes it in the sense trptau of the Dhdtupdtha. 
The root significance is 4 tremble ’, and one can tremble with joy as well as with 
fear, hence the extension of meaning. There are a few other passages where 
the same meaning is possible, Padyacuddmaiii, ix. 65, Vasavadaltd, 287, where 
the commentator glosses cakita with trptdh samsayitd va, and the Khalimpur 
copperplate inscription, verse 11, Ep. Ind ., IV, 248. Cakitagati occurs at 
Daridraearudatta , iv. 6, in an uncertain sense. 

82. T renders pratoli ‘ gatehouse ’, obviously right here and adequately 
authenticated. In A^4. the word is used of constructions along the wall 
between towers for providing access from inside to the wall. References in 
P. K. Acharya’s Dictionary of Hindu Architecture , s.v. ; see particularly Vogel, 
JRAS., 1906, 539. 
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83. Then he went forth out of his father’s city, in the 
firmness of his resolve quitting without concern his father, who 
was devoted to him, his young son, his affectionate people and 
his unequalled magnificence. 

84. Thereon he, whose eyes were long like stainless lotuses 
born of the mud, looked back at the city and uttered a lion- 
-roar: “I shall not be entering the city named after Kapila, 
till I have seen the further shore of life and death.” 

85. Hearing his words, the troops of the court of the 
Lord of Wealth rejoiced, and the hosts of gods with joyful 
minds foretold the fulfilment of his resolve. 

86. Other heavenly beings of fiery forms recognised his 
purpose to be of the greatest difficulty and, like moon-beams 
piercing a rift in a cloud, produced a bright light on his frosty 
path. 

84. In a it is perhaps not easy to reconcile pa Ideographical ly the vimala 
indicated by C with A’s vikaja , but it gives much the best sense. The word 
paiikaja suggests that the poet is referring to the well-known comparison between 
the Buddha, who lives in the world but is not stained by the lokadharmas (such 
as the feelings detailed in 83), with the lotus, which springs from the mud but 
is unstained by the w’ater. Vimala brings this out; cp. S. f xiii. 5 and 6. I 
do not think we should understand pravestd as for pravesldsmi. Though it is 
convenient here to translate it by the future, the agental form implies habitual 
action (Pd^., iii. 2, 135) and therefore with a negative is more forcible than 

• the future. 

85. Asaihs in the sense ‘ foretell ’, which the context indicates as better 
than * wish \ is rare and only found in the active. Therefore dsasamsur asmai ? 

86. The heavenly beings with fiery forms recall the aggikhanidhdni y 
which Asoka’s practice of dharma caused his people to see (Fourth Rock 
Edict) ; cp. also AK. y III, 229, n. 3, and AAA., 116, 19. Hence the epithet 
svayamprabha of the heavenly inhabitants at x. 32, and cp. AlBh xii. 
6789U. for the deities who live above the sun and moon and are svayamprabha 
and agnivarcas. A’s akurula is difficult ; it can hardly be held that the poet 
is illustrating an unknown grammatical rule allowing the use of a singular 
verb with a plural subject. Adadhata will not do, because T shows Iqr and it 
is the fiery bodies of the deities that cause the light. Joglekar takes alqrsata 
to kf , 4 scatter but the form is known to the grammarians from kf also ; 
and I take it to the latter. 
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87. But that steed, like a steed of the Sun, speeding on 
as if spurred in mind, and the prince travelled very many 
leagues, before the stars in the sky grew discoloured with the 
dawn. 

87. That T is right in taking hariiuraga to mean tho sun, not Indra, is 
shown by the mention of Aruna in the second line. T’s reading in b means 
‘ as if speeding on (or, considering) as if transformed by mind ’, for which 
I cannot tind the Sanskrit. A’s reading is not good and is a reminiscence of 
71 above. The construction in the second line is unusual ; pada c seems to be 
a kind of accusative absolute of time covered. For the combination of parusa 
and aruna cp. Bfkatsamhitd , iii. 38, parusarajo’runilcrtataiiu of the ami; also 
the curious use of parusa at Vikramorvaslya y v. 4. The verb with two subjects 
and attracted into the singular by tho nearer has parallels, viii. 33 below, 8., 
viii. 2, Manu } ix. 23, and Daridracdrudatta , i. 18. 
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CANTO VI 

The Dismissal op Chandaka. 

1. Then the world’s eye, the sun, rose in a moment, 
and the best of men saw the hermitage of the descendant of 
Bhrgu. 

2. When he saw it with the deer sleeping in perfect trust 
and the birds sitting at peace, he felt, as it were, rested and 
as if the goal were attained. 

3. In order to eschew arrogance and to show honour to 
asceticism, and in accordance with his politeness he dismounted 
from the horse. 

4. And alighting, he patted his steed, saying, “Your 
task is accomplished ”, and well-pleased he said to Chandaka, 
bedewing him as it were with his eye :— 

5. “ In following this horse, whose speed is like that of 
Tarksya, you have shown, good friend, both loyalty to me and 
your own prowess. 

6. Although I am entirely given up to other matters, 
1 am gripped to the heart by you, who possess equally this 
devotion to your master in such a degree and also capability. 


3. C and T agree in giving vismaya the sense of ‘ arrogance which 
the context demands. C has in c, ‘ keeping his deportment ’. 

5. Tarksya is a name for Garuda, to whom spoedy horses are often 
compared, o.g. Divy., 444, MBh., viii. 687, Kanuibhara, 13, Vikramorvasiya, 
i, p. 9. 

6. W understands hrdi to refer to Chandaka’s heart, but T doos not 
require this and grab takes the locative of the place caught hold of. The 
conjecture in cl is almost certain. Gawronski’s Idrxi would do but is.not so 
close to A. I suspect T of having read ulrsasya eva, two syllables short, 
corrupted from an original idrias sa or Idriai m, ssa and sia being liable to 
misreading with a ya as second member. 

6 
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7. A man, though not devoted, may be capable, or though 
not capable, may be devoted ; but it is hard to find in the world 
a man like you who is at the same time loyal and capable. 

8. Therefore I am well-pleased with this your noble 
action in displaying towards me this feeling, which takes no 
count even of possible rewards. 

9. Who would not be favourably disposed to a man in a 
position to reward him ? In the opposite case even kinsfolk 
fot the most part become strangers. 

10. The son is cherished to continue the family; the 
father is honoured to obtain maintenance. The attachment 
of the world is always due to some motive. No feeling that 
this or that person is one’s kin subsists without a cause. 

11. Why speak many words ? In short, you have done 
me a very great kindness. Return with the horse. I have 
arrived at the desired spot.” 

12. With these words the mighty prince unloosed his 
ornaments and gave them to Chandaka, whose mind smarted 
with sorrow, in order to do him a benefit. 

8. C and T’s pardnmukhah in d is essential for the sense ; in fact Chandaka 
was more likely to be punished than rewarded for his action. If We read 
drsyate in c with A, ’pi in d perhaps should be amended to hi, but I do not 
like the omission of te or its equivalent in the line. 

9. For jambhavati, against which A has an old marginal gloss apara, 
cp. the use of jam at S., xv. 31. 

10. There seems to be no parallel to this use of svatd ; Co. understands 
asvata, ‘ unselfishness but T divides as in the text. Gawronski takes svatd 
=mamatm of 48 below. The literal meaning seems to be the feeling that 
something is one’s own, and here the context demands that the something 
should be one’s relation to others. For W’s translation of this verse, see his 
note on the Tibetan of ix. 10. 

11. If it were not for C, I should have supposed T’s gnas in d to be a 
mistake for nags, the equivalent of A’s reading. 

12. Anusamsa, the regular form, is indicated by T, but anusamsa and 
anusamsa also occur in Buddhist Sanskrit; the Pali form anisamsa supports 
A’s spelling. For the meaning cp. the use in the Divy. (see index s.v.); C 
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13. Taking from his diadem the blazing jewel, which 
performed the function of a light, he stood like mount Mandara 
with the sun on it, and uttered these words :— 

14. “With this jewel, Chanda, you must make repeated 
obeisance to the king, and in order to abate his grief you must 
in full confidence give him this message from me :— 

15. “I have entered the penance grove to put an end to 
birth and death, and not forsooth out of yearning for Paradise, 
or out of lack of affection or out of anger. 

16. Therefore you should not grieve for me, since I have 
left my home for this purpose. For a union, however long it 
has lasted, in time will cease to be. 

17. And since separation is inevitable, therefore my 
thoughts turn to salvation, in order that there may be no more 
severing from my kindred. 

18. You should not grieve for me, who have gone forth 
to leave grief behind. It is rather the slaves of passion, 
enthralled by those sources of grief, the loves, for whom grief 
should be felt. 

19. And since this, they say, was the firm determination 
of our ancestors, grief should not be felt for me who am travelling 
along the hereditary road. 

20. For when a man passes away, there are heirs to his 
wealth ; but heirs to dharma are hard to find on earth or do 
not exist at all. 


renders ‘ comfort As appears from tho opening scene of the Sakunkda, it 
was not proper to enter a hermitage wearing ornaments. 

14. Co. takes amuktavisrambham to refer to the king, hut T rightly 
applies it to Chandaka, who has every reason to be afraid of delivering the 
message. 

15. A’s jam 0 for janma 0 is a natural corruption ; at xii. 17, janma is 
almost indistinguishable from jana. For the second line Jdt., xxxii. 41. 

17. My conjecture in d is pakeographically sound and necessitated by the 
sense ; A’s °adibhih is improbable. 

19. Formiehi’s defence of dayddabhuta, ‘ divenuto dell’ erede ’ and so 
‘ ereditario ’, is contrary to Asvaghosa's use of bhuta in compounds. 
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21. Should it be argued that this person has gone forth 
to the forest at the wrong time, I reply that there is no such 
thing as a wrong time for dharma, seeing how uncertain life is. 

22. Therefore my determination is that the supreme good 
must be sought by me this very day. For when death is present 
as our adversary, what reliance can be placed on life ? ” 

23. In such wise, my good friend, should you speak to 
earth’s guardian and also strive that he should not even think 
or? me. 

24. You should also tell the king that 1 am lacking in 
virtue. Lack of virtue causes the disappearance of affection ; 
when affection has vanished, there is no sorrowing.” 

25. On hearing these words Chanda was overcome with 
anguish and, folding his hands, replied with a voice strangled 
with sobs :— 

26. “At this disposition of yours, O my lord, which 
must cause distress to your kinsfolk, my mind sinks down like 
an elephant in the mud of a river. 

27. To whom would not such a determination as this 
of yours cause tears, even if his heart were of iron, how much 
more when it is faltering with love ? 

28. For this delicacy of limb, fitted only for lying in a 
palace, is not compatible with the ground of the penance grove, 
covered by sharp blades of darbha- grass. 

29. But as for my bringing this horse to you after hearing 
your resolve, it was some divine power, 0 my lord, that forcibly 
caused me to do it. 

30. For if 1 had been in command of myself, how could 
I, on knowing this your resolve, have brought you the horse, 
the bale of Kapilavastu ? 

26. Ts chU‘bohi hgram-na (nadltlre) is so obviously a mistaken spelling 
for hdain-na (°panke ), that I have not included it among the variants. Similarly 
hgyur-ba (bhavati) may be a mistake for rgud-pa (sidati), or, as it is preceded 
by an unnecessary hdi (idam) not in the Sanskrit, hdi hgyur may be a corrup¬ 
tion of yi-mug , which would give the metaphorical sense of sidati. 
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31. Therefore, 0 mighty prince, you should not desert, 
as a nihilist the good Law, your loving aged father, who yearns 
so for his son. 

32. Nor should you forget, like an ingrate kind treatment, 
the queen, your second mother, who exhausted herself in 
bringing you up. 

33. You should not abandon, like a coward the sovereignty 
he has obtained, the virtuous princess, mother of a young son, 
devotedly faithful to her husband and of illustrious lineage. 

34. Ycm should not abandon, like a vicious man his 
excellent repute, the young son of Ya^odhara, worthy of praise 
and best of the cherishers of fame and dharma. 

35. Or if, 0 my master, you are determined to abandon 
your father and your kingdom, you should not abandon me. 
For your feet are my sole refuge. 

36. I cannot leave you in the forest, as Sumantra did 
Raghava, and go to the city with burning heart. 

37. For what will the king say to me, if I return to the 
capital without you ? Or what shall I say to the women of 
your household, since I am in the habit of seeing what is proper. 


34. In b T is ambiguous ; I think it agrees with C in reading varam, 
whereas W takes it to indicate vara. The former is the better, as Chandaka 
Usually calls the prince by some formal t itle of respect such as bhartr or ndtha. 

35. I follow Gawronski in taking bandhu as * father ’ here, a meaning 
occurring several t imes in canto ix. 

36. C is undoubtedly right in keeping the traditional form of Sumantra’s 
name. The simile foreshadows the poet’s imitation in canto viii of the account 
of Sumantra’s return to Ayodhya. 

37. The meaning of ucitadarsitvdt is uncertain and the renderings of my 
predecessors unconvincing. Darsin means a person who sees or is in the habit 
of seeing, physically or mentally, as in dtrgha 0 and dosa°, and ucita can only 
signify ‘ what is proper ’ or ‘ what is wonted ’. The word may be applied 
either to Chandaka, in which case, as llohtlingk pointed out, it signifies know¬ 
ledge of tho proprieties, or to the palace women, when we might understand it 
similarly or else take it as expressing Chandaka’** not being accustomed to 
appear before the ladies except in attendance on the prince. T, despite W’s 
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38. As for your saying that I am also to toll the king of 
your lack of virtue, am I to say what is untrue about you, as 
about a sinless sage ? 

39. Or if with halting tongue and shame in my heart 
I should so speak, who would believe it ? 

40. For only the man who would tell of, or believe in, 
the scorching power of the moon, would tell of, or believe in, 
the existence of faults in you, who know the faults. 

41. To desert the affectionate ill befits him who is always 
compassionate and ever feels pity. Turn back and have pity 
on me.” 

42. The best of speakers heard these words of the grief- 
-stricken Chanda and spoke to him, self-possessed and with the 
utmost firmness:— 

43. “ Quit this affliction, Chanda, over parting from me ; 
separation is the fixed law among corporeal beings, in that 
they are subject to different births. 

44. Should affection lead me not to quit my kinsfolk of 
myself, still death would part us one from the other against 
our wills. 

45. My mother bore me in her womb with pains and great 
longing. Her efforts have been fruitless. What am I to her 
now or she to me ? 


translation, is ambiguous, but C possibly took the last view, ‘ Or, if all the 
palace people reproach me, with what words can I reply to them ? ’ Or had 
it a different reading ? 

40. Possibly we should read dosajiiah in c ; T is ambiguous, and A often 
omits vimrga. The propriety of a groom so addressing his master is open to 
question and is not supported by the formal use the poet makes of this style 
of address elsewhere. 

43. Niyatah is perhaps better in c. The idea is that expressed in S., 
xv. 32 ; those who are kinsfolk in one birth are separated from each other in 
the next birth. For ndndbhdvn cp. Majjhima, III, 242 (—Samyuiia, II, 07). 

44. If C’s text had had mumulcmyd, it is not likely he would have omitted 
it ; and T’s text with the opposition of svayarn and ava.sdn is stronger than A’s. 
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46. As birds collect on the roosting tree and then go 
their separate ways again, so inevitably the union of beings 
ends in their parting. 

47. And as the clouds come together and depart asunder 
again, so I deem the meeting and severance of creatures that 
draw breath. 

48. And since this w r orld is in a state of continuous 
separating, therefore the feeling that ‘ this is mine ’ is improper 
with regard to a coming together that is transitory as a dr^nm. 

49. Trees are parted from the colouring of their leaves, 
though it is connate with them. How much more then must 
there be a severance of one thing from another that is separate 
from it ? 

46. For the first line op. S., xv. 33, and for vamyrksa note in translation 
on ft,, i. 54. 

47. Gawronski would read matau in d as more in accord with Asvaghosa’s 
syntax. I doubt this ; he uses a singular verb with a double subject several 
times. 

48. A difficult verse. Vipralabhya is used in the sense of viprakimbha , 
the ‘ parting * of lovers, an extension from ‘ deception ’, ‘ disappointment 
T gives the literal sense of 4 deceive * and also the derived sense of ‘ separate? ’ ; 
and C renders by kuai (Giles 0326), used in this text for * separate *, e.g. vii. 
47. Ydti with the gerundive implies continuous or habitual action, possibly 
here in a passive sense, ‘ is being continually separated ’ , as is apparently 
the construction at S. 9 vii. 15. A*s parasparam is difficult and T’s curious 
phyir-na, while apparently indicating the text reading, would perhaps be better 
amended to phyi-ma. C translates ‘separating of their own accord*. For 
mamatva , see note on svatd on verse 10 above ; C, as I understand it, has ‘ It 
is not proper to reckon relatives as mine *. I follow Schmidt in taking 
samdgame as dependent on mamatvam. It should be noted that FP quotes 
this and the two preceding verses and follows them with seven more verses 
on the same subject, which are not in our text, though the simile of verse 49 
is included in them. This is the only case where in a quotation by FP of a 
passage from this poem verses not to be found in our text are added, and it 
is hard to account for them. A, T and C agree in the extent of the text, 
but verse 49 is laconic in argument, as C evidently felt, and perhaps tfie author 
of the original of the FP or someone else expanded the passage to make it 
clear, without the addition being received in the standard text. 
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50. Since such is the case then, my good friend, be not 
afflicted ; go your way. But if your affection tarries, still go 
and then return again. 

51. And you should say to the folk in Kapilavastu, who 
keep regard for me, “ Quit your love for him and hear his resolve. 

52. Either, lie says, he will quickly come back, after 
destroying birth and death ; or, lacking in right effort and 
failing to reach the goal, he will perish.” ” 

J>3. On hearing his speech, Kanthaka, the finest of steeds, 
licked his feet and shed scalding tears. 

54. With his webbed hand, which was marked with 
svastikas and bore the wheel sign on the palm, the prince 
stroked Kanthaka and spoke to him as if he were his comrade 
of like age:— 

55. “ Do not shed tears, Kanthaka; you have displayed 
the qualities of a good horse. Be patient; this your toil will 
soon bring forth its fruit.” 

56. Then he resolutely took from Chanda’s hand the 
sharp sword which had a jewelled hilt and was decorated with 
gold inlay, and drew it from the scabbard, as if he were drawing 
a snake from a hole. 

51. A’s reading in a is nonsense, and T and C are clearly right in 
indicating that °ksepam is an inversion of °peksam; cp. the similar variant in 
Co.’s ix. 71. It would be closer palseographically to A, if wc amended byas 
to bcas in T, i.e. cdsmasu sapeksam. Kapilavastu is preferable to °vastu ; 
cp. verse 30 above and the MSS. of S. 

52. I accept C’s reading in b as the best ; cp. note on verse 15 above. 
For arambha, see S., xiv. 22. 

53. Cp. Mhv., II, 160, and, for the next verse as well, the description in 
Vimdnavaithu, 81. 

54. According to tradition Kanthaka was born on the same day as the 
Buddha, henco vayasyavat is significant. 

55. The absence of iti is unusual ; bhaved iti or bhavatv iti ? 

56. How did Co.’s MSS. come to have T’s reading, not A’s, in b ? 0 

has ‘ the prince ’, but cannot be relied on in such matters. The practice of 
letting down a bait on a line into a snake’s hole and drawing the snake out by 
it is said still to persist in India. 
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57. Having unsheathed it with its blade dark blue as a 
blue lotus petal, he cut off his decorated headdress with the 
hair enolosed in it and tossed it with the muslin trailing from 
it into the air, as though tossing a goose into a lake. 

58. And the inhabitants of Heaven caught it reverently, 
as it was thrown, with the intention of worshipping it, and the 
divine hosts paid it due adoration in Heaven with celestial 
honours. 

59. But when he had divorced his ornaments and sheared 
off the royal splendour of his head, he looked at his garments 
with their embroidery of golden geese, and in his steadfastness 
longed for a hermit’s robe. 

60. Then an inhabitant of Heaven of purified nature, 
knowing his thoughts, took on the form of a hunter of deer and 


57. C’s £ dark hair ’ implies that he construed utpalapattranilam with 
°kpsam, hut it is better to take it with T to the sword and it thus gives point 
to the unusual niskdsya , i.e. he causes as it were the bud of the lotus to open 
out to show the blue petal On the verse generally, see Coomaraswamy, 
JR AS., 1928, 822. The difficulty lies in aihsuka, which may mean silk cloth or 
may, as T takes it, be equivalent to amsu ; parallel ambiguities occur else¬ 
where, but only when amsuka is at the end of a compound. By itself it is 
probably not equivalent to amsu, as Apte gives it, but is amsu with ka added 
for the purpose of ending a compound. Cp. if., x. 9, Sisupdlavadha, v. 52, 
vi. 27, etc. Vdsavadattd, 92, Kdd., 72. If it is from amsu , it cannot refer to the 
actual threads of the cloth, for they were not cut. The Buddha’s hair was 
bound up in the headdress and he cuts through the hair below it. Arhhika 
is therefore to be understood as (1) ‘ cloth i.e. the muslin wrapped round 
the framework of the headdress like a modern pagri, and (2) amsu in the sense 
of rays of light only. 

59. Compare b with the more elaborate imagery of S. t v. 51-52. Vipra - 
vdsa- comes primarily from vas , 1 cut ’, as pravdsyamdna does in that passage 
(see notes in text and in addenda of translation), and secondarily implies 
‘banishment’, the sense T gives it; for the latter cp. Vi nay a. III, 198, 263. 
The implication of sri is too obvious to need explaining. For the embroidery 
of geese Leumann compares a Jain passage, and Gawrohski Kumarasambhava , 
v. 67 ; sec also SP. y iii. S2, IIC., eh. vii, p. 53, 1. 12, i?., xvii. 25. 

60. Visuddhabhdvah , i.e. a Suddhavasa deity, as C expressly states. 
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approached him, wearing ochre-coloured clothes. To him the 
scion of the Sakya king spake :— 

61. “Your holy ochre-coloured robe, the mark of a seer, 
does not go with this murderous bow. Therefore, good sir. 
if you are not attached to it, hand it over to me and accept 
this one of mine.” 

62. “ O giver of desires ”, the hunter said, “ although by 
this garment I cause the deer to trust me near them and then 
kill them, yet if, O Sakra-like prince, you have any use for it, 
take it then and give me the white one.” 

63. Then with the greatest joy he took the hermit’s 
dress and gave up the silk raiment. But the hunter, assuming 
his heavenly form again, went to heaven with the white clothes. 

64. Then, when he departed thus, the prince and the 
groom marvelled greatly and straight entertained all the more 
reverence for the forest dress. 

65. Then he dismissed the weeping Chandaka and, 
wearing the ochre robe and bearing the fame of his steadfastness, 

62. T indicates nihanmi in 6, not nihanyam (‘ I can kill ’), which is 
perhaps closer to A pal geographically. Aral apparently must mean ‘ near * 
here, a well authenticated meaning, but its use with visvasya is a little difficult 
and perhaps it should be taken with nihanmi ; or could it mean ‘ giving them 
confidence from far off ’? Its signification at S v. 13, is also doubtful. The 
point is that, as countless authors down to Rudyard Kipling tell us, deer are 
not afraid of holy men and associate with them ; the robe is intended to deceive 
them into thinking the hunter a rsi. Anpapatikasittra , §74, oddly enough 
mentions a class of ascetic known as migaluddhaga . T’s kdmasdrdt seems 
hopeless. 

64. Aiu expletive ; cp. 8 vi. 9, and note in text. 

65. The reading in b is uncertain, though T and C show clearly that A’s 
samvid stands for a word meaning 4 wearing \ Samvid can hardly have this 
sense, and samvrt , better palaeographically, seems more forced, if to be taken 
as equal to kdsdyasamvrta of L V., eh. xxiv, 382, than the sambhrt which I 
have preferred. Dhrti kirtibhrt is apparently C’s authority for his ‘ carefully 
considering and scanning his steps \ that is, dhrti is equivalent to sila , which 
prescribes this method of walking ; dhrti corresponds in fact to sila at S ., iii. 
11. In d ndnrdja should stand for the moon (cp. Kdd. t 72), not for the sun, 
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moved majestically to where the hermitage was, resembling 
the monarch of the stars enveloped in a sunset cloud. 

66. Then when his master went thence to the penance 
grove in his discoloured clothes and free from desire for rule, 
the groom flung up his arms and, wailing bitterly, fell to the 
ground. 

67. Looking back once more, he wept aloud and clasped 
the horse, Kanthaka, with his arms. Then in despair he 
lamented again and again and started for the city with his 
body, but not with his mind. 

68. Sometimes he brooded and sometimes he lamented, 
sometimes he stumbled and sometimes he fell. So journeying 
in grief under the force of his devotion, he performed many 
actions on the road in complete abandon. 


as the word sarhdhya would lead one to expect; C mentions both and so does 
not commit himself. 

66. Did T take °vdsasi to vas, ‘ shine 9 ? Vivarim should not be translated 
‘ mean ’ ; it refers to the kdsaya colour, cp. S., v. 53, and Jdt., xii. 19, and 
122, 9. 
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CANTO VII 

Entry into the Penance Grove. 

1. Then since his state of longing for the forest had 
freed him from all attachments, Sarvarthasiddha left the 
weeping tear-faced Chanda and proceeded to the hermitage, 
overpowering it with his beauty, as if he were a Siddha. 

2. With the gait of the king of beasts the prince entered 
that arena of deer, himself like a deer, and, though he had 
given up his royal trappings, the majesty of his person was 
such as to hold the eyes of the anchorites. 

3. For the wheel-bearers, accompanied by their wives 
and standing with their yoke-poles in their hands, gazed, 
just as they were, in their excitement on him who was like 

1. Sarvarthasiddha is probably to be understood in its actual sense as 
well as a proper name, and siddha in d means not only the mythical rsis referred 
to also at S., x. 6, but a man who has reached enlightenment. 

2. T may understand mrgaraja as ‘ king of the deer but C translates 
‘ lion \ The point of mrgavat in 6 is not obvious ; perhaps it refers to the 
colour of the prince’s dress as being like that of a deerskin (or of a lion ?), 
so accounting for FP’s substituting for b that he was ‘clad in a kdsdya robe 
only \ 

3. For the following description, see Eggers, Das Dharmasutra der 
Vaikhamsas (Gottingen, 1920), pp. 181!., but it is difficult to determine the 
class referred to in this verse, as they cannot be definitely identified with any 
of the various kinds of ascetics who are accompanied by their wives. It is 
natural to take cakradhara as meaning those who are branded with the discus 
of Visnu and to understand yaga as a ‘ carrving-pole \ which wandering ascetics 
carried ( Digha , I, 101, and Eggers, op. cit., 88, note on iii. 8) and which explains 
the comparison to oxen with heads bowed down under the yoke ; the practice 
of branding is called cakradhdrana at Sarvadarkinasamgraba (ed. A.S.S.), 53. 
The word dhkradhara occurs for a kind of ascetic at MBh., xiv. 429, and Utpala 
on Brhajjdtaka , xv. 1, gives it as a synonym of mraka (ep. Brh. Ar. Up., iii. 
3, I). So cakradhara may be the same as cakracara mentioned at MBh. y 
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Indra, and did not stir, like beasts of burden with lialf-bowed 
heads. 

4. And though the Brahmans, who had gone out to fetch 
fuel and had returned with their arms full of wood, flowers 
and kusa grass, were pre-eminent in austerities and had their 
minds fully trained, yet they went to see him and did not go 
to their huts. 

5. And the peacocks rose up in delight and uttered cries 
as at the sight of a black rain-cloud ; and the restless-eyed deer 
and the ascetics who grazed like deer let their grass fall and 
stood facing him. 

6. And although the cows, that gave milk for the oblations, 
had already been milked, yet such was the joy produced in 
them at the sight of him, the lamp of the Iksvaku race, shining 
like the rising sun, that their teats flowed again. 

7. “ Is he the eighth Vasu or one of the Asvins come 
down to earth ? ” ISuch were the voices raised loud by the 
sages there in their amazement on seeing him. 

xiii. 6493-6497, and perhaps also the same as cdkrika of ib., xii. 2646. The 
commentary on the latter glosses cdkrika with sdkatika. The KA. also alludes 
to cakracaras at iv. 4 (see Meyer’s translation, 330, n. 3, and additional note, 
p. 816) and vii. 17, 63, at the latter of which their iakatas are mentioned. 
Paiicaratra, i. 9, cakradharasya dharmajakatim, has probably something else 
in mind. These passages suggest that Co. may have been right in taking 
yuga literally as ‘ yokes ’, but if so, in view of C's ‘ making the weights carried 
on their shoulders to be held by their hands ’ and of the fact that yokes are not 
ordinarily held in the hand, the reference may bo to ascetics who drew carts 
like oxen. As I am not cortain of the senso, I leave the translation ambiguous; 
Tathaiva seems pointless, and tho translation ‘ just as they were ’ open to 
doubt; read tatraiva ? 

4. T’s reading in a may well bo correct. In b it takes pavitra in the 
sense of ‘ pure ’ and I may be wrong in following Co.’s rendering. With the 
reading havir in a, pavitra should perhaps be translated ‘ clarified butter - 
a meaning so far known only to the later lexica. 

5. Unnam is often used of clouds, but C and T are both agreed against 
A’s reading. 

6. T is two syllables short in c, omitting the word for ‘ cows ’. 
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8. For like a second form of the chief of the gods, or 
like the magnificence of the world of moving and stationary 
beings, he illumined the entire grove, as if he were the sun 
come down of his own accord. 

9. Then, when those hermits duly honoured and invited 
him, he in return did honour to the supporters of dharma with 
a voice like a cloud full of rain. 

10. Then he, who desired liberation, traversed the her¬ 
mitage which was crowded with folk, desirous of Paradise 
and working to accumulate merit, and steadfastly he viewed 
their various austerities. 

11. And when the benign one had viewed the various 
austerities of the ascetics in that penance grove, he thus addressed 
a certain anchorite who was following him, in order to ascertain 
the truth :— 

12. “ As I have never seen a hermitage till to-day, I am 
unacquainted with this method of dharma. Will you therefore 
kindly explain to me what is your resolve and to what point 
it is directed ? ” 

13. Then the twice-born, who took delight in austerities, 
described in due order to the bull of the 6akyas, a very bull 
in prowess, the particularities of the austerities and the fruit 
thereof :— 

14. “ Uncultivated food, that which grows in the water, 
leaves, water, fruit and also roots, this is what the sages live 

8. This seems to be the only occurrence in literature of Lekhar§abha as 
a name for Indra, though appearing in the lexica as early as the Amarakosa. 

9. I have preferred sambko’mbu 0 in d, because it is closer to A and because 
repetitive expressions such as sajalajahula seem to occur more in less stylish 
work. 

11. Vikdra in a may imply ‘ extravagances 

13. Or rsabhavikramdya, ‘ stepping like a bull \ Though C and T agree 
against A in d, I do not consider their reading usable. 

14. Salile prarudham refers to mivala (Eggers, op. cit., 22). C has for b, 
‘ Some eat roots, stalks and leaves ; others again eat flowers and fruit omitting 
toya. 
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on in accordance with the scriptures ; but there are various 
separate alternatives. 

15. Some live like the birds by what they can pick up 
from the ground, others graze on grass like the deer, and others 
pass their time with the snakes, turned into anthills by the 
forest wind. 

16. Some gain their subsistence by laborious pounding 
with stones, others eat only what has been husked by their 
own teeth, and some again cook for others and meet their needs 
on anything that may be left over. 

17. Some with their coils of matted hair soaked with 
water twice offer oblations to Agni with sacred texts; others 
plunge into the water and dwell with the fishes, their bodies 
scored by turtles. 

18. With such austerities accumulated for the due time, 
they win by the higher to Paradise, by the lower to the world 
of men. For bliss is obtained by the path of suffering ; for 
bliss, they say, is the ultimate end of dharma 


15. The second line implies no doubt that they lived on air, CTs ‘ air- 
-inhaling snake-rsis and one could construe variayanti vanamdrutena as 
‘ feed on the forest-wind \ But as I understand it, the wind piles up earth 
round the motionless ascetics lying on the ground, turning them into anthills, 
and thus giving them an additional resemblance to snakes who are often 
mentioned as living in anthills. For vanamaruta, Bodhicaryamidra , viii. 86. 

16. The asmakuttas are described in a and the dantolulchalikas in b . C’s 
version of a and T’s ‘ what they pick up with their teeth ’ in 6 are therefore 
inferior. 

17. The exact point of the first line escapes me ; is the reference to those 
who live in wet clothes in winter ? But a parallel passage at xxiii. 22, suggests 
a reference only to bathing three times and making oblations twice a day. 
The reading in d is doubtful and T may be preferable. C is no help (‘ fish-rsis 
practising water-dwelling ’). 

18. For c cp. Majjhima , 1,1)3, and II, 93,and Milindapanha , 243,. Whether 
one should read duhkham as suggested by A or T’s sukham in d depends on the 
meaning given to mulam. The point is settled by Maim, xi. 235, tapomulam 
idam sarvam daivamanusakam sukham ; so the commentary on KS. } i. 2, 47, 
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19. The child of the lord of men listened to these and the 
like statements of the anchorites; though he had not yet 
reached the perception of reality, he was not satisfied and said 
these words in an undertone to himself :— 

20. “ Seeing that asceticism in its varied kinds is suffering 
by nature, and that the reward of asceticism is Paradise at 
the highest, and that all the worlds are subject to change, 
truly this labour of the hermitages is to small effect. 

21. Those who forsake their dear kindred and worldly 
pleasures to practise restraint for the sake of Paradise, truly 
they, when parted from its delights, will travel again to far 
greater bondage. 

22. And he, who by the bodily toils known as austerities 
strives for the continuance of being in order to indulge passion, 
does not perceive the evils of the cycle of existence and seeks 
by suffering nothing but suffering. 

23. Living creatures are ever in fear of death and yet 
they aim by their efforts at a fresh birth ; and with the persis¬ 
tence of active being death is inevitable. Therefore they 
drown in that very thing of which they are afraid. 

24. Some enter into labour for the sake of this world, 
others undergo toil for the sake of Paradise. Truly living 
beings, making themselves miserable in their hopes of bliss, 
miss their goal and fall into calamity. 

25. It is not indeed that I blame the effort, which leaves 
aside the base and is directed to a higher object, but rather 
the wise with a like toil should do that in which the need for 
further effort ceases. 


dharmamulal), smrtah svargah, and cp. BhN,V., xxii. 142, and a quaint skit 
Mattavilam, verse 8. PP’s ‘ therefore suffering is the cause of all pleasure ’ 
leaves its reading uncertain. 

19. <S'., viii. 14, ropeats d almost verbatim in a different metre. 

21. Viprayuktdh I take to moan ‘ when parted ’ from the joys of Paradise, 
cp. EL., 156. Gantukama merely expresses the future. 
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26. But if mortification of the body in this world is 
dhnrma, then the body’s pleasure is contrary to dharma ; if 
pleasure is obtained in the hereafter by means of dharma, then 
dharma in this world bears as its fruit what is contrary to 
dharma. 

27. Inasmuch as it is under the direction of the mind 
that the body acts and ceases to act, therefore it is the taming 
of the mind only that is required. Apart from the mind the 
body is nothing but a log. 

28. If merit is held to derive from purity of food, then 
merit accrues also to the deer and even to those men who are 
excluded from the rewards of dharma and on whom by some 
fault of their destiny wealth has turned its back. 

29. But again, if it is the intention that is the cause 
of acquiring merit in the case of suffering, should not the same 
intention be applied in the case of pleasure ? Or if the intention 
is no criterion in the case of pleasure, is not the intention no 
criterion in the case of suffering V 

30. Similarly for those who sprinkle water on themselves 
to purify their deeds, acting on the assumption that it is a 
tirtha, in that case too their satisfaction is restricted to the 
feelings ; for water will not make a sinner pure. 

31. For if whatever water has been touched by the virtuous 
is claimed as a tirtha on earth, then it is only the virtues that 

*1 regard as the tirtha, but beyond all deubt the water is just 
water.” 

26. fjukha is defined by the Abhidharma as ‘ bodily pleasure ’ in contrast 
to saumanastja, ' mental happiness 

27. Manas, cetas and cilia are synonyms in this verse. 

28. 1 take the reference in c to be to those who under the rules of caste 
could not practise the higher forms of Brahmanical religion. The implication, 
explicitly stated by C, is that they are too poor to afford anything but food 
such as hermits live on. 

3<J. The heart is the seat of the feelings ; hence the translation in c. If 
T’s ’sya is right in c, we must amend in ah to yah ... sprsaty... pravrltah. 

31. Cp. the play on tho meanings of tirtha in 8., i. 8. 

7 
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32. As he thus discussed various points with provision 
of many arguments, the sun went to its setting. Then he 
entered the grove, where was the holy quiet of austerities and 
where the trees were discoloured by the smoke of the oblations. 

33. It was in full activity, a workshop as it were of 
dharma, with the transference elsewhere of the blazing sacrificial 
fires, with its throngs of seers who had completed their ablutions 
and with the shrines of the gods humming with the din of 
prayers. 

34. And there he, who resembled the night-making orb, 
passed several nights, examining the austerities, and after 
considering them all and forming a judgement on them, he 
departed from that place of austerities. 

35. Then the hermits followed him, their minds drawn 
to his beauty and majesty, just as great seers follow Dharma, 
as it withdraws from a land overrun by infidels. 

36. Then he saw the ascetics with their fluttering coils 

32. Tapahprasdnta was translated by Co. as if pra&dntcdapali, which has 
been generally rejected except by Speyer. The point is settled by the use of 
ianta at S., i. 27. 

33. The same points are selected for the description of a hermitage fh 
S., i. 11. Gawrohski was the first to see the real sense of the verse, but karmanta 
is not exactly a ‘ forge ’, but a ‘ workshop a sense common in KA. ; Medhatithi 
on Manu, vii. 62, defines it as including sugar mills, distilleries and the like. 
It is an extension of meaning from the sense common in Buddhist Sanskrit 
and Pali of ‘ business ’, ‘ occupation ’, to the place where the business is carried 
on. The reference here is to a place where gold or other metal is worked by 
heating it, quenching it with water and hammering it (cp. S., xv. 66-69, and 
xvi. 65-66). Agnihotra in the sense of ‘ sacrificial fire ’ is very rare. For 
kostha cp. kosthaka in KA., ii. 4. 

34. The third pdda is hopelessly corrupt. I translate T which cannot 
be put back into Sanskrit (paricchidya the most probable), but C is perhaps 
nearer the original reading. For the context requires something approaching 
the adverse judgement on austerities in iii. 2. Possibilities are sarvam 
pratiksipya tapas ca matya and sarvam pratiksepyam atas ca matva, but it is 
not a case for putting a conjecture into the text. 

36. I have retained the difficult °khelan in a, as T has it also, but should 
prefer Hultzsch’s °celan. It may however be merely a way of writing °kheddn, 
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of hair and clothes of bark, and in deference to their austerities 
he stopped by a beautiful auspicious tree on the roadside. 

37. Thereon the hermits approached the best of men and 
stood round him, and the oldest of them addressed him respect¬ 
fully with soft conciliatory words :— 

38. “ When you arrived, the hermitage became as it 
were full, with your departure it turns as it were into a desert. 
Therefore, my son, you should not quit us, as the loved life 
should not quit the body of one who wishes to live. 

39. For in front stands the holy mountain Himavat, 
frequented by Brahman seers, royal seers and celestial seers ; 
and by its neighbourhood these very austerities of the ascetics 
become multiplied in efficacy. 

40. So too all round are holy pilgrimage places, very 
stairways to the sky and frequented by tjie celestial seers and 
the great seers who are self-controlled and whose beings are 
compact of dharma. 

41. And from here again it is proper to pursue only the 
northern direction for the sake of the highest dharma, but it 
would not be fitting for the wise man to move even a single 
step towards the south. 


4 clothes \ unfortunately not adequately authenticated. T in fact inserts 
another word zur-phtid (=,s \ikhd) into the compound and may thereby indicate 
the Sanskrit word khela by rol-pa and the meaning by the other. Asvaghosa 
uses anurodha for ‘ liking ‘ having a friendly feeling for *, S. f xiii. 48 ; 
hence the translation. To render an urudh yamana ‘considering* or 
4 approving 5 would go against the context. 

37. T appears to be corrupt in d, having hdi rab-tu fidi for the text’s iti. 

40. For b cp. CII, III, 44, svargasopdnarnpam . In the last line of T 
r.hen -po-rnams is probably copied from the previous line in place of dan-ldan- 
rnams , which would give the text. Here again Co.’s MSS. have T’s reading^ 
against A. 

41. The idea of the north being auspicious and the south inauspicious is 
so frequently mentioned in the Upanisads and elsewhere that references are 
unnecessary. 
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42. But if you do not wish to live in the penance grove, 
because you have seen here one who neglects the rites or is 
impure from having fallen into an adulterated dharma, mention 
it and just be pleased to dwell here. 

43. For we here desire to have you, who are as it were 
a depositary of asceticism, for our companion in asceticism. 
For to abide in company with you who are like Indra would 
bring success to Brhaspati.” 

‘*4. When the chief of the ascetics had thus spoken in 
the midst of the ascetics, he, the chief of the wise, declared 
his inward feelings, inasmuch as he had made a vow for the 
annihilation of existence :— 

45. “ At such a display of their feelings towards me on 
the part of the upright-souled sages, the supporters of religion, 
whose delight in hospitality makes them like one’s own kindred, 
my joy is extreme and I feel highly honoured. 

46. To put it in a word, I am as it were bathed by these 
affectionate words, which touch my heart, and, as I am a novice 
in dharma, my pleasure now shows itself doubled. 

47. When 1 reflect that 1 am about to go away, leaving 
you thus engaged, who are so hospitable and have shown me. 


42. T divides samkimadharma = apatito, I understand yavat as =tavac 
ca, this use of the relative being not uncommon in Asvaghosa. 

43. Nidhdna means ritually the 4 putting down 7 of the sacred fires, and 
tapali is perhaps to be understood therefore as the ‘ heat 9 of a fire. In d 
Lit dors’ reading is better than the text, but not adequately substantiated by T. 

46. Co., followed by the other translators, understands that the joy felt 
by the Buddha when he first grasped the idea of dharma is redoubled ; but I 
do not see how this can he extracted from the Sanskrit, which as it stands 
means that the Buddha as a novice in dharma (Gawronski first pointed this 
•but as the meaning of navagraha) is particularly gratified at his treatment, as 
if he were already a leader of ascetics. 1 am not quite sure however that the 
text is in order and should like to amend sumjjrati to tarn prati (i.e. towards 
dharma ), which would be clearer and agree more closely with C’s ‘ Hearing 
what you say, still more 1 take pleasure in reverence for dharma \ 
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such very great kindness, I feel indeed as much grief as I did 
when quitting my kinsfolk. 

48. But your dharma aims at Paradise, while my desire 
is for release from rebirth and leads me not to wish to dwell 
in this grove. For the dharma of cessation from activity is 
apart from the continuance of active being. 

49. It is not for dissatisfaction on my part or for an 
offence committed by anyone else that I am going forth from 
this grove ; for you are all like the great seers, in that you take 
your stand on a dharma that conforms with the primeval ages.” 

50. Thus the prince spoke words, gracious and full of 
meaning, very gentle yet determined and dignified ; and the 
ascetics then felt the highest degree of reverence for him. 

51. But a certain twice-born there, w r ho was in the habit 
of lying in the ashes, tall and with his h«ir in a tuft, clothed 
in tree-bark, with reddish eyes and a long thin nose, and carrying 
a waterpot in one hand, spoke to him thus :— 

52. “ Wise sir, noble in sooth is your resolve, in that, 
young as you are, you have seen the dangers of birth ; for he 
who, on a right consideration of Paradise and final salvation, 
^decides for final salvation, only lie truly exists in reality. 

53. For those who are possessed by passion desire to go 
to Paradise by means of all those sacrifices, austerities and 


48. I follow Co. in d ; alternatively, ‘ the dharma of nivrtti is destroyed 
by pravrtti 

50. I know of no suitable sense for T’s garbhitam. Garvitam , if the 
original reading, would seem to be treated as a formation from guru ; but I 
can find no exact parallel for the meaning I give it, except viii. 57 below. 

51. Bhasmamyin shows that, he was a Saiva ascetic. In the second line 
A is much rubbed and of the third let ter of d only the loop of ka is visible. 

52. The exact meaning of so ’sti , which, though rewritten and difficult 
to read in A, is corroborated by T, is uncertain in d ; C omits the pada. 

53. There can be no doubt that the phraseology here is 4 e lik era tely 
Samkhya ; raga is for rajas, and sattva for tho first guna. Arada is a Samkhya 
teacher of moksa according to canto xii, and it is to be remembered that 
Buddhism had its counterpart to the theory of the guruis , as elaborated by pre- 
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restrictions ; but those who have absolute goodness battle with 
passion as with an enemy and desire to attain liberation. 

54. If therefore this is your settled purpose, go speedily 
to Vindhyakostha. There dwells the sage Arada, who has 
gained insight into final beatitude. 

55. From him you will learn the path of the tattvas, and, 
if it pleases you, you will follow it. But since your resolution, 

I see, is such, you will depart, rejecting his theory also. 

50 - For this face of yours has a straight high nose, large 
long eyes, a red lower lip with white sharp teeth, and a thin 
red tongue ; and as such, it is sure to drink up to the very 
last drop the ocean of what is to be known. 

classical Samkhya, in its doctrines of the three roots of good, kukalamuldni , 
which correspond to saliva , and of the three roots of evil, akusalamuldni , 
which correspond to rajas and lamas . The last finds no place here, because the 
verse deals only with those who use effort for some good purpose. This inter¬ 
pretation is borne out by B., xxvi. 10, which describes as the Samkhya view 
that rajas plus lamas leads to evil, and rajas plus saliva to good. 

54. Did Samkhya teachers specially frequent the Vindhyas ? There 
was a Samkhya teacher known as Vindhyavasin, and the Sarhkhya system, 
or a special school of it, is called Viwdhyavdsild at Tattvasaihgraha , pp. 22, 27.* 

55. Tattvamarga could also mean the ‘ path to truth but the reference 
must surely be to the twenty-five Samkhya tattvas, enumerated xii. 18-20. The 
construction of the second line is obscure. Tavalsd is impossible, because of 
bhavdn and the verbs in the third person. But if we read as in the text, 
esa matih means presumably the Buddha’s mail, and this corresponds to C, 
which Takakusu translated (NGQW, 1806, 2), * (but according as) I perceive 
thy inclination, I fear that thou wilt (or, it will) not be at rest \ It would 
perhaps be better to understand, * As I see your resolution, so you will fear 
that it (sc. Arada’s doctrine) is not 6anta \ It is best to take pasydmi as an 
interjection, in which case, if it were not for the order of the words, one would 
naturally construe mails tathalsd yatha ydsyati. But we have a similar odd 
construction in viii. 19, of yatha without a correlative in the sense of ‘ since 
^in view of the fact that and I translate accordingly. The alternatives are 
to understand a concealed conditional, 8 But if your decision (or, wisdom) is 
such as I see it, then you will depart, etc. ’ or to take matih as the subject 
of ydsyati ; for this last may be a simple auxiliary here, as Cappeller takes it, 
the one certain instance of this use in the poet being at xiii. 5, 
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57. But it is clear from your unfathomable depth, from 
your brilliance and from your bodily signs, that you will obtain 
on earth a position as teacher, such as was not won even by the 
seers of the golden age.” 

58. Then the king’s son replied, “ Very well ”, and, saluting 
the seers, proceeded on his way; and the hermits too, after 
showing him due honour, entered the penance grove. 

57. For this use of the relative without a correlative in the sdhse of 
4 in view of \ c having regard to see the Introduction. 

58. There does not seem to be any exact parallel to this use of anuvidha ; 
C understands pradaksinlkrtya. 
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CANTO VIII 

Lamentations in the palace. 

1. Then, when his master had gone to the forest in 
self-renouncement, the dejected groom did his utmost to 
repress his grief on the road ; nevertheless his tears did not 
cease to flow. 

2. But he now took eight days to traverse the same road, 
which by his lord’s command he had covered in a single night 
with the horse ; for he was ever thinking of the separation from 
his master. 

3. And the hqfse Kanthaka, powerful as he was, travelled 
onward with flagging feelings and all his fire lost; and though 
decked with ornaments as before, yet without his master he 
seemed to have lost his beauty. 

4. And turning back towards the penance grove, he 


1. For d cp. Jdt., viii. 42, where Gawroriski would amend sameiksipe 
to sameiksiye , but sameiksipe would do there, ‘ grew less’. Ciksipe cannot 
have this meaning, and ciksiye must be taken to be certain on the basis of 
C and T. 

3. The text of the first line is uncertain. I would have accepted T’s 
reading in a as giving the best sense, if C did not seem to postulate some such 
text as that I have adopted with slight modification from A. In b T evidently 
read tatama bhdvena as a single compound of which the second part w*as 
abhavena ; therefore the first part cannot end in a , which makes it hard to 
restore. Tena in d seems to require a specific mention of the prince in the 
first line and bhdvena by itself is difficult; C gives no help. One possibility, 
too speculative for insertion in the text without further support, is svabhartra- 
bhdvena , palaeographically sound and which might have been deliberately 
altered on the ground of bharlr appearing three times in the two preceding 
verses. 

4. For the accusative after abhimukha , to which Prasada objects, see the 
instances quoted in the PW. 
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neighed loudly and often, in a mournful tone. And, though 
overcome with hunger, he took no pleasure on the road in grass 
or water as before and would not take either. 

5. Then in due course they approached the city named 
after Kapila, which seemed empty like the sky without the sun, 
now that it was deserted by the magnanimous prince, whose 
being was concentrated on the weal of the world. 

6. That very same city-grove, though still gay with 
lotus-covered waters and adorned with trees in full bloom, 
was now like a forest and no longer brilliant with citizens ; 
for all their happiness had gone. 

7. Then those two came slowly to the city as if going 
to a funeral bathing rite, while melancholy men wandered 
round them, depressed and with eyes struggling with tears, 
and seemed to stop them from proceeding. 

8. And when the townsfolk saw the arrival of the pair 
without the bull of the Sakya race and that they were walking 
with drooping bodies, they shed tears in the road, as happened 
of old when the chariot of Dasaratha’s son returned. 

9. Thereon the folk burst into tears and followed behind 
Chandaka along the road, saying in the access of their grief, 

5. W thinks verses 5 and 6 interpolations, the matter being covered by 

7. But verses 4 and 7 do not join well, and verse 6, describing the grove 
outside the city, which, as Formichi points out, is the same as that of canto 
iv ( tasya referring to purarn in verse 5), shows that upajagmatuh means 
‘ approached ’, not ' arrived at ’; I see no adequate ground for doubting the 
verses. At first sight T seems to read in d as in the text plus hbras-med (vrthd, 
aphala) and might therefore have had the nonsensical vina vrthd ; but as the 
same locution appears in 37c below, it is probably only a roundabout way of 
distinguishing vinakrta from vina. 

7. For apasndtam cp. Ram., ii. 41, 20 ; see also Therigatha, 469 (misunder¬ 
stood in Psalms of the Sisters). The simile recurs at B., xxiv. 63. 

8. T reads rsi for rsabha again at xii. 11. Note vina separated from the- 
word it governs. 

9. Manyu may mean ‘ wrath ’ here (so Co.) or ‘ sorrow ’ (so T). The 
people’s words can be understood as a single sentence, as T construes it, but 
the position of asau speaks for Co.’s division, which I follow. 
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“ Where is the king’s son, the delight of the town and kingdom ? 
You have carried him off.” 

10. Then he said to those devoted people, “ It is not I 
who am deserting the king’s son. On the contrary, it was by 
him in the uninhabited forest that for all my tears I and the 
householder’s garb were dismissed together.” 

11. When the people heard those words of his, they came 
to the conclusion that it was in truth a superhuman deed ; 
for they did not restrain the tears that fell from their eyes and 
blamed the state of mind which arises from the fruit of the 
self. 

12. Thereon again they said, “ This very day let us go 
to the forest, where he, whose stride is as that of the king 
of elephants, has gone. Without him we have no wish to live, 
like embodied beings, when the senses have decayed. 

13. This city without him is the forest, and that forest 

11. The significant word in the text is patad ; for, while A might read 
patad vijahruh with T, to talk of shedding falling tears is pleonastic and bad 
style. Therefore one must read patad dhi, and the particle hi shows the 
second line to be an explanation of or a statement in support of the first. This 
leads me to reject Luders’ conjecture in b ; I do not think C really supports it 
and the sentiment of visniaya according to verse 50 below is inconsistent with 
tears. The first line implies that they thought the prince’s deed too difficult 
to imitate, and the second gives the reason ; they could not stop weeping and* 
their minds were still dominated by the idea of self, the prince being nirmama 
(verse 1 ; cp. notes on vi. 10, 48). Atha in the next verse implies a change of 
mind on further thought. T, who had a MS. which, as other passages prove, 
did not distinguish between dm and ddha , seems to have been a syllable short 
in c and not to have understood d at all. My explanation is, subject to the 
different readings adopted, on all fours with that of Formichi, who saw the 
right sense but could not extract it satisfactorily from the text before him. 

12. Query mrgardjavikramah in b ? The translation of the second line 
follows Prasada ; Co. construes vigame as governing sarlrinam. C may have 
possibly understood by indriya the Abhidharma term jlviimdriya , but is not 
clear. 

13. Windisch, i, 301, n. 2, points out that, besides the quotation of this 
verse by Ujjvaladatta, Rayamukuta on the Amarakom attributes it to the 
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possessed of him the city. For without him our city has no 
beauty, like Heaven without the lord of the Maruts when 
Vrtra was slain.” 

14. Next the women betook themselves to the rows of 
windows, thinking that the prince had come back again, and 
when they perceived that the horse’s back was empty, they 
shut the windows again and wailed aloud. 

15. But the lord of men, who had undertaken religious 
observances for the recovery of his son and whose mind yas 
afflicted by the vow and by grief, muttered prayers in the 
temples and performed various rites suitable to his intention. 

16. Then the groom, leading the horse, entered the palace, 
with the tears welling from his eyes and overcome with grief, 
as if his master had been carried off by an enemy warrior. 

17. And Kanthaka, penetrating into the royal dwelling 
and looking round him with tear-streaming eye, cried out 
with a loud voice as if proclaiming his suffering to the people. 

18. Then the birds which lived in the palace and the 
favourite horses which were tethered near by gave back the 
charger’s cry, supposing the prince to have returned. 

Buddhacarita. Ujjvaladatta’a text is not an improvement, tat in 6 being 
required to correspond to idam in a. It is also quoted by the Durghatavrtti 
(Z11 , 1932, G), substituting visarjitam in a and pra.sobhate in c. The verse is 
cited to illustrate diva as a separate stem, an epic use. The separation of 
vinii from its object occurs also at 7 and 12 above (cp. Blokavdrttika , i. 2, 142). 
Ram., ii. 33, 23-24, for the sentiment. The killing of Vrtra being equal to the 
murder of a Brahman, Indra hid himself after it in the waters, MBh ., v. 299fT. 

1G. According to the PW, y-udh , ‘ warrior \ is confined to the MBh . 
and the Harivaima , 

17. Pusteva in c is odd but seems to be supported by C and 406 against 
T’s diptena, which means the shrill sound of an animal that is inauspicious 
and is so used at MBh., v. 5307 (for the origin of this sense, see ?6., iv. 1290> 
and v. 4699). T’s bsal is for gsal , used in the Gandistotra for pain of a sound. 
Purnena is not possible, as it implies an auspicious sound. 

18. I have accepted Kern’s emendation in 6, because the only authority 
given by the PW for sahkita in this sense is Rdjatarangini, iii. 288, where the 
correct meaning is ‘ fearing 
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19. And the people who frequented the precincts of the 
queens’ apartments were deceived by superabundant joy and 
thought from the way the horse Kanthaka neighed that the 
prince must be entering the palace. 

20. The women rushed hopefully out of the buildings, 
like lightning flashing from an autumn cloud; they had been 
fainting with grief and now from the excess of their delight 
their eyes darted this way and that to see the prince. 

21. Their hair was hanging down, their silk attire filthy, 
their faces without collyrium and their eyes struggling with 
tears ; thus the women no more shone with their toilet unper¬ 
formed than do the stars paling at night’s close. 

22. Their feet were without anklets and not stained red, 
their faces were without earrings and their necks unadorned, 
their hips, full by nature, were held in by no girdle, their breasts 
without their ropes of pearls looked as if they had been robbed. 

23. The women’s eyes flooded with tears, as they saw 
only Chandaka and the horse without their master; with 
downcast faces they wept, like cows lowing in the midst of the 
jungle when deserted by the herd-bull. 

24. Then the lord of the earth’s chief queen, Gautapai, 

19. The wording of a is unexpected, but I would not accept Gawrohski’s 
ingenious conjecture without some authority for it. A’s reading seems impos¬ 
sible (it should be cancantah) and it writes ca and m so much alike that it may 
have meant vancitd. 

20. The autumn cloud and the palace are both white ; hence the com¬ 
parison. 

22. I can make nothing out of A’s arjavakarnikaih, unless it could mean 
‘ with the tips of their ears unadorned i.e. without the usual flowers placed 
in them. In d T divides ahara-yoktraih, not a-hdrayoktraih ; if yoktra means 
a ‘ string this is not good sense. 

23. My translation of nirasrayam may be thought surprising; but the 
master is the dsraya of his servants and we get the same use of the word at 
xiii. 7 L certified by T and C. Cp. my remarks on Jut., xxiii. 21, at JRAS, 
1929, 84. 

24. C translates d ‘ like a golden plantain-tree blown down by a violent 
wind which suggests a different reading and a simile that fits with nipapata. 
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as affectionate for the son she had lost as a fond she-buffalo 
who has lost her calf, flung up her arms like a golden plantain- 
-tree with leaves tossing about, and fell weeping to the ground. 

25. Some of the other women, bereft of their brightness 
and with drooping arms and shoulders, seemed to become 
unconscious through despondency; they wailed not, they 
dropped no tears, they sighed not, they moved not, there they 
stood like figures in a picture. 

26. Other women, losing self-control, swooned from grief 
for their lord, and with streams pouring down their faces their 
eyes watered their breasts from which the sandalwood was 
banished, as a mountain waters the rocks with its streams. 

27. Then with the women’s f§ces whipped by the water 
from their eyes the royal dwelling resembled a pond with 
dripping lotuses whipped by rain from the glouds at the time 
of the first rains. 

28. As creepers waving in the wind strike themselves 
with their own tendrils, so these noble women beat their breasts 
with jewelless lotuslike hands, whose veins were hidden and 
whose fingers were plump and well-rounded so as to leave no 
interstices. 

29. And thus, as their close-set upstanding breasts shook 
under the blows of their hands, those women looked like rivers 


25. This verse was utilized by Kalidasa for R., iii. 15, and is quoted at 
Kavyaniirmmsd, p. 18. 

26. It is not certain what verb T had in c, perhaps the unauthenticated 
vyasilcmta ; the correct form of the perfect in earlier Sanskrit is sisicirc, in later 
smicire. The comparison is against the rules, as dharadharah should be nom. 
pi. f. to correspond with slriyah. T may have had dharadharat, or, if nas is 
corrupt for rnams, dharadharah. 

27. For the simile cp. S., v. 52, and vi. 36. 

28. Co. and Schmidt understand nirantaraih * falling incessantly ’, which 
would require the reading nirantaram against T as well as A. 

29. For sahita, which Kern rightly equated with sariihita, see T’s reading 
in iv. 29, and note there ; both it and unnata apply to the ducks, though this 
is not brought out in the translation. In the simile the rivers are the women, 
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[viii. 30 


with pairs of Brahminy ducks, which are made to tremble 
by the lotuses when blown about by the forest wind. 

30. And as they hurt their breasts with their hands, so 
they hurt their hands with their breasts. There the women, 
all feelings of pity dulled, made their hands and breasts inflict 
mutual pains on each other. 

31. But then up spoke Yasodhara, her eyes reddened 
with anger, her voice choking with the bitterness born of 
despair, her bosom heaving with sighs, and tears streaming 
down with the grief she was enduring :— 

32. “ Where, Chaudaka, has he gone, my heart’s desire, 
after deserting me at night against my will while I slept ? 
My mind trembles, when both you and Kanthaka have returned, 
while three went forth together. 

33. Why do you weep here to-day, you brute, after 
doing me an ignoble, unkind, unfriendly deed ? Hold back 


and the Brahminy ducks the breasts ; these birds are too big to sit on lotuses, 
as Co. and Schmidt translate. The lotuses are the hands which do the beating, 
a stock comparison ; the wind blows the heads of the lotus-flowers about so 
that they hit the ducks. The verse would have given no trouble but for the 
use of the ambiguous kampita, which implies here ‘ made to shake ’ when 
beaten ; T spoils the point by translating 4 trembling like lotuses when blown 
about by the wind \ I see no ground for amending vandnild 0 ( navdnild \ 
Bohtlingk, ghannniln 0 , Kern). Bhartrhari uses the comparison in part in the 
description of a woman as a river, Srngdramtaka , 81, prottungaplnastanadvan - 
d ve n odya taca kramkn m ith u nd kd ram b uj od bh as ini . . . nadlyam ; cp. also i?., xvi. 
63. 

30. Tasteless hyperbole to show the firmness of the breasts ; cp. S ., iv. 35. 
In d T\s k-lo-can-ma brtsc-vu.d slobs - w cd - ma~y is seems to indicate a double 
saradhi, abalddaydlasdh , both unnecessary and improbable. 

31. 1 cannot solve the puzzle of T's reading in h ; sbrd , literally sariwjvla, 
may stand for samnaddha. There is nothing to choose between sambandhi 
and sambaddha. It looks as if vigddha here and in verse 76 means ‘ grievous ’ ; 
T translates brlan-pa (sthira) here and tshabs-che , ‘ very great \ ‘ dangerous * 
at the other. 

32. Note updgate in the singular with two subjects. 
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your tears, be contented in mind. Tears go ill with that deed 
of yours. 

34. For through you, his loving obedient faithful good 
companion, always doing what is proper, my lord has gone 
never to return. Rejoice, by good fortune your toil is rewarded 
with success. 

35. Better is it for a man to have a wise enemy than a 
silly friend, who is skilful only in the wrong way. For your 
imprudence and so-called friendship have wrought great ruin for 
this family. 

36. For these princesses with their ornaments laid aside 
and their eyes reddened and stained by incessant tears are 
sorely to be pitied like widows whose splendour has departed, 
though their lord is still in existence as much as are the Himalayas 
or the earth. 


34. Yasodhara means the verse ironically, but it is literally true to a 
Buddhist. Ohandaka merits praise for his work, and the prince has gone to 
obtain final nivrtti, cessation from pravrtti. 

35. In a T would naturally be understood as reading narcndrasya and 
omitting vicaksana, but probably dban-po should be taken to represent the 
latter. Ayogapesala is divided by Co. and Schmidt a-yogape&ala ; I prefer with 
T and Formichi to divide ayoga-pesala , ‘ skilful in impropriety \ 4 in the wrong 
means with the hint of the second meaning 4 skilled in disunion ’, 4 in parting 
people \ For c 0 is against T's reading ; the lexica know dhruva in the sense 
of papa , but the only instance in literature is Brhalkathdslokasathgraha , xx. 392, 
suhrddhruvah (wrongly divided in text suhrd dhruvak). As the MSS. of that 
work come from Nepal, the correct reading there however may be suhrdbruvah . 

36. In a HimavanmaMsame has several meanings, primarily as in the 
translation ; Kapilavastu being in the foothills, one is at liberty to imagine 
Yasodhara enforcing the point with a gesture towards the snowpeaks, whose 
visibility to all present would back up her assertion. Secondarily it implies^ 
as C has it, 4 as reliable as the snowy mountain, as steadfast as the great earth \ 
It may also mean, as Formichi takes it, ‘ on the plain (i.e. the upland) of the 
Himalayas ’, Ohandaka having left the prince in the terai under the mountains 
(see vii. 39). 
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37. And these rows of pavilions seem to weep together 
with the women, on separation from him, casting up their 
pinnacles for arms and heaving long sighs with their enamoured 
doves. 

38. This horse Kanthaka too must have been desirous of 
my ruin in every way ; for, when everyone was asleep at night, 
he thus carried off my treasure from here, Hke a jewel-thief. 

39. Seeing that he is certainly able to stand up even to 
the ^trokes of the arrows that fall on him, not to speak of the 
whip, how was it he went off under fear of the fall of the whip, 
taking with him my good fortune and my heart together ? 

40. To-day the base creature neighs loudly, filling as it 
were the royal abode ; but when he was carrying away my 
beloved, it was then that the wretched horse was dumb. 

37. Vitaiika means not only a ‘ dovecot ’, which would be dubious here 
with one mention of pigeons already in but also an excrescence from a 
building shaped like one ; see references s.v. and s. kapotapalikd in Acharya’s 
Dictiomry of Hindu Architecture. In b T translates prasakta ‘ incessant ’ as an 
epithet of nisvana, so too Co. and Formichi; this makes a very uncomfortable, 
though not absolutely unparalleled, compound, and it is better to take it 
an epithet of pardvala. Schmidt, who does so, understands it as the pigeons 
who live in the pavilions from the sense 4 fixed which is difficult. My transla¬ 
tion explains the reason for the long sighs. The verse is intended to overtrump 
Ram ii. 43, 33, and iii. 58, 40. 

38. W holds that T read eva for esa in b ; I am not convinced, for this 
would leave de without equivalent in the text. 

39. In a T suggests hayah samarthah kila as possible ; ha and da being 
liable to confusion, A’s yada could have arisen from a misunderstood trans¬ 
position of the characters of hayah. Kern’s amendment in c is probable in 
itself and apparently supported by T ; one could translate also ‘ did he then go 
off under fear, etc.’ Sri may mean the ‘ royal fortune not merely Yasodhara’s 

good fortune \ 

40. Nirvahayati in c is difficult, as there is no authority for nirvahati 
in the sense of ‘ go out ’; but the context forces the translation on us. The 
verb is used for its double significance, nirvahama meaning moksa ; therefore 
unconsciously Yasodhara says, 1 when he caused him to obtain moksa 5 ; cp. 
ix. 38, and note thereon. 
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41. For if lie had neighed and so woken up the people, or 
if he had made a noise with his hoofs, or if he had made the 
loudest sound he could with his jaws, such suffering would not 
have come on me.” 

42. When Chandaka heard the princess’s words, with their 
undercurrent of lament and with their syllables strangled with 
sobs, he looked downwards and, folding his hands, he muttered 
this answer in a low voice, hardly intelligible through his tears. 

43. “ Princess, you should not disparage Kanthaka nor 
should you be angry with me. Know us to be entirely guiltless. 
For the god among men. Princess, departed like a god. 

44. For, although I knew the king’s command, I was 
compelled as it were by certain divine beings and speedily 
brought him this horse. Thus too I felt no weariness in 
following him along the road. 

45. This best of steeds too, as he went along the road, 
did not touch the ground with the tips of his hoofs, as if he 
were held up off from it in the air ; similarly his mouth was 
restrained as if through divine power, so that he did not make 
any noise with his jaws or neigh. 

46. Seeing that, when the king’s son went forth, the gate 
was thrown open at that time of itself and the darkness of night 
was broken through by what seemed to be the sun, this therefore 
too must be understood to have been of divine ordering. 

47. Seeing that the people by thousands in the palace and 
city, observant though they were of the king’s command, did 

42. Bohtlingk objected to diha ; it is certified by T and recurs xii. 26. 
Paridevana 0 is also possible in a. In c 0 seems to understand °kalak as from 
the verb kal. 

43. In c samavehi demands an object, so that we must take svali as 
equivalent to nau, presumably to avoid the ugly combination andgamu nau; 
I know no parallel, but cp. the use of asitii, i. 67. 

45. This and the next verse imply that the deities were invisible to 
Chandaka. 

47. This verse and 48 arc not in C, which does not usually omit such 
matter. The only reference to the guard, evidently alluded to here, is the 
8 
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not awake at that time but were overcome by sleep, this therefore 
too must be understood to have been of divine ordering. 

48. And seeing that a garment, suitable for forest wear, 
was handed over to him at the time by a denizen of Heaven, and 
that his headdress was borne off, when thrown into the sky, this 
therefore too must be understood to have been of divine 
ordering. 

49. Therefore with regard to his departure you should not, 
Princess, consider us two to be at fault. Neither I nor the 
horse acted of our own will; for he went forth with the gods in 
attendance.” 

50. When those women heard thus of his wondrous depar¬ 
ture with its accompaniment of many gods, they were lost in 
amazement as if their grief had gone, but they became the prey 
of mental fever because of his taking up the mendicant’s life. 

51. Then GautamI, with eyes restless with despair, lost her 
self-control and wailed aloud in her suffering, like an osprey 
that has lost its nestlings ; she swooned and with tearstrewn 
face exclaimed :— 


bare mention in v. 39 ; late legend pleased itself with retailing their numbers 
in an exaggerated fashion foreign to Asvaghosa. If Chanda,ka had spoken 
the next verse, could GautamI four verses later have suggested that the prince’s 
hair, when cut off, was cast on the ground ? Both verses should be regarded 
with suspicion. 

48. Samaye, ‘ by agreement ’, i.e. in exchange for the prince’s clothes % 

49. ‘ To consider some one to be at fault ’ is either dotiena gam {Bam., 
iv. 21,3, MBh., i. 7455, vi. 3645, and xi. 743; cp. Mudrdrdksasa (ed. Hillebrandt), 
95, 1. 4, where we should read with the MSS. dosenavagantum) or dosato gam 
{Ram., ii. 23, 24, and vi. 89, 12, and MBh., i. 4322; cp. Dutavdkya, p. 38,1. 13) 
with the accusative of the person. 

51. Pariplava applied to the eyes apparently cannot mean ‘ swimming 
with tears ’, as taken by Co. here and by me at 8., vii. 19 ; cp. Mallinatha on 
R., iii. 11, and the use at S., ix. 51, and xii. 42. Any one to whom the mournful 
cry of the fishing eagle is familiar will realize that the simile here applies to 
virurava ; the comparison is not uncommon, e.g. Ram., ii. 39, 45, Pratijhdyau- 
gandhardyana, iv. 24. 
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52. “ Have those hairs of his which are worthy of being 
encircled by a royal diadem, been cast to the ground, hairs 
which were soft, black and glossy, in great locks and curling 
upwards with each hair growing separately from its own orifice ? 

53. His arms are long, his gait that of tine king of beasts, 
his eyes like a mighty bull’s, his chest broad, his voice like the 
drum of the gods, and he shines with the brilliance of gold. 
Ought such a one to live in a hermitage ? 

54. Is this earth then not to have its portion of that 
peerless, noble-doing lord ? He has gone from here; for it is 
only through the good fortune and virtues of the subjects that 
such a virtuous ruler of men is born. 

55. His feet are soft with a beautiful network spread over 
the toes, tender as the fibre of a lotus or a flower, with the 


52. All but two of the verses givon to Gautami are formally put as 
rhetorical questions, and it is better to construe both the others in the same 
way. Samndgata is difficult, tli6 verb being rare according to tlie PW but 
occurring i. 14 above ; I accept T’s rendering (gycn-du hkhyil ), though it may 
have had a different reading (samuddhriah ?). C's ‘curling to the right' 
(lit. daLsindvarta) possibly represents this word. For the exact sense of pra- 
verita note the use at S., xviii. 20. 

53. Tho drum of the clouds is thunder, cp. Jdt xv. 13, payodaturya - 
smnalabdhaharsd vidyullatd , and Theragdthd , 522, gajjati meghadundubhi. 

54. This verse is partially in C, as well as being quoted by FP, but it 
intrudes so oddly into the sequence of verses, that it may well be an early 
interpolation. For abhagini , verbal adjectives in °in govern the accusative 
under Pan ., ii. 3, 70, read with iii. 3, 3, when they have a future sense ; the 
use is, strictly speaking, limited to the gana gamy ad ay ah, which does not 
include bhdgin. It governs the infinitive verse 67 below. Note Speyer’s 
remarks, JR AS , 1914, 114-5. The earth is metaphorically the king’s wife, 
and the second line means that the prince has gone because of his subjects' 
lack of merit. In c gaiah is evidently Amrtananda’s conjecture ; C and FP 
throw no light on it, but it seems probable. Aryakarmanam is chosen to hnjt 
at the prince's becoming an drya in the religious sense. 

55. The visapuspa according to the PW is the name of a plant Vangueria 
splnosa , also called pinditaka, which cannot possibly be meant here ; the sense 
1 blue lotus ’ is not well authenticated, though C has ‘ coloured like the pure 
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anklebones concealed and wheels in the middle of the soles. 
Shall they tread on the hard ground of the jungle ? 

56. His powerful body is accustomed to sitting or lying 
on the palace roof and has been adorned with priceless clothes, 
aloes and sandalwood. How will it fare in the forest in the 
heat, the cold and the rains ? 

57. He is ennobled by race, goodness, strength, beauty, 
learning, majesty and youth, and so fitted to give, not to ask. 
Is he to practise begging alms from others ? 

58. He has been sleeping on a spotless golden bed and 
awakened at night by the strains of musical instruments. How 
then shall he lie in accordance with his vows on the ground with 
only a piece of cloth interposed 2 ” 

59. Hearing these piteous ravings, the women clasped one 
another with their arms and let fall tears from their eyes, as 
shaken creepers drop honey from their flowers. 

60. Then Yasodhara fell upon the ground, like a Brahminy 
duck without its mate, and in her distress she uttered all sorts 
of laments with a voice that was repeatedly held back by 
sobs :— 

61. ‘ If he wishes to carry out dharrna and yet casts me 
off, his lawful partner in the duties of religion and now husband- 


lotua ’. 1 have combined A’s and T’s readings ; the fibres of the lotus root a 

often referred to for their softness. Vandnta, ‘ the jungle ’ in a general sense, 
not ‘ the edge of the forest \ 

56. Vimdnapf§the> perhaps simply 1 in a pavilion \ like Pali pitthe. I 
follow T in taking arcita as 4 bedecked cp. Mdm. y i. 2, 27, or one could read 
1 dcitam. In c jaldgama means the rainy season (inaccurately translated at 
aS\, v. 3). 

57. For garvita cp. vii. 50. Gawrohski aptly compares Kirdtarjuniya f 
iii. 23, for abhyucita . 

58. In b nisi is curious, as it is at dawn that kings are woken by drums 
and the songs of bards. I take me in c as merely expletive. 

61. Formichi and W take the second line as a general proposition ; this 
requires the reading leva tasya and misses the point of the argument which 
lies in the contrast between the ordinary religious rites, in which the wife has 
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less, in what respect is there dharma for him who wishes to 
follow austerities separated from his lawful partner ? 

62. Surely he has not heard of our ancestors, Mahasudarsa 
and the other kings of old, who took their wives with them to 
the forest, since he thus intends to carry out dharma without 
me. 

63. Or else he does not see that in the sacrifices it is 
both husband and wife who are consecrated and purified by the 
precepts of the Veda and who will enjoy together in the there¬ 
after too the recompense of the rites ; therefore he has become 
miserly of dharma towards me. 

64. Being distinguished for dharma , he must have held 
my mind to be secretly and repeatedly given to jealousy and 
quarrelling ; so lightly and without fear deserting me as being 


always to share, and austerities, in wliich she did not necessarily do so. The 
next verse gives an illustration in support of her contention, that there is no 
distinction between the two cases. For the whole passage cp. Purvamimamsd - 
sutras, vi. 1, G-21. 

62. Hi seems the only word capable of giving the required sense in d . 
Mahasudarsa is presumably the Mahasudassana of the genealogies of the 
Dlpavamsa and Mahdvarhsa . 

63. Liiders’ amendment in b is unnecessary, as vd carries on the con¬ 
struction from the previous verse, so allowing sa to be understood. Parafah 
for paratra is due to metrical exigencies ; or else read ca paratra. The argument 
is that he thinks (wrongly) that the husband can get the reward of the sacrifice, 
if he sacrifices without his wife, so that he can safely exclude her from sharing 
his austerities, whereas by doing so he will miss the reward of them. 

64. The exact significance of the first line is not clear to me. Vallabha 
can only mean ‘ beloved of not * fond of \ Therefore dharma vallabha is 
‘ the favourite of dharma ’, and so 4 distinguished for it ’; PW gives one reference, 
samastagunavallabha , for this use. Can muhur have the Vedic sense of ‘ for a 
moment \ ‘ suddenly ’ ? T’s construction cannot be squared with the Sanskrit* 
though it evidently had the same text. C gives the correct general sense but 
throws no light on the difficulties. In the second line sukham has been found 
puzzling ; for T takes it as the object of jighrksati and Apsarasah as 1 he ablative 
singular, while Sukumar Sen (Outline Syntax of Buddhistic Sanskrit , 12),' takes 
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of a wrathful nature, he wishes to obtain the Apsarases in great 
Indra’s heaven. 

65. But I am anxious on this point, namely, what kind of 
excellent beauty is possessed by the women in that world, for 
whose sake he gave up sovereign glory and my devotion too 
and is practising austerities. 

66. It is not in truth that I envy him the delights of 
Paradise ; their acquisition is not difficult even for an ordinary 
person like me. But my one desire is to secure that my beloved 
shall not leave me either in this life or in the hereafter. 

67. Jf it is not to be my lot to look up at tlie sweetly- 
-smiling long-eyed face of my lord, still is this poor Rahula 
never to be dandled in his father’s lap ? 

68. Alas ! Tf my lord is tender in body and high in spirit, 
how cruel and exceeding hard is his mind, when in sooth he 
abandons such an infant son with his babbling talk, who would 
charm even an enemy. 


it as accusative after vibhVj ‘ afraid of pleasure * (but see PW s. vibhi). Neither 
alternative seems possible. 

60. There has been much discussion on b. Tat refers to svkham, but the 
translation depends on the meaning given to sprha in a. It seems to me 
more natural that the delights of Paradise should refer to the prince than to 
Yasodhara, and so we must accept for it the rare sense * envy which recurs 
verse 79 below. I take dtmavato primarily as equal to mad vat o , though I can 
only cite the adverb atmavat in support of this ; secondarily it means either, 
as T has it (sems-ldan), ‘ prudent ‘ resolute or else ‘ self-controlled \ In 
both cases apt, ‘even’, or hi would do. T always translates apt, but often 
omits hi , so that it may have had the latter, not asti as W supposes. The 
sense is that she is not jealous of the prince going to Paradise, so long as he 
does not deny her the opportunity of obtaining rebirth with him there ; she is 
explaining the momentary jealousy of the previous verse. 

08. T renders rarms * body ’ ; it is used as equivalent to rupa, * form \ 
several times in the Ram., e.g. i. 3, 72, devavarcas corresponding to devarupin , 
i. 29, 14, and vi. 92, 27. So on Ldgka, I, 114, Buddhaghosa explains brahma - 
vaccasi as ‘ having a body like Brahma \ C may have read Jcul/ipradipam in 
c, 1 the pride and glory of his splendid race, reverenced even by his foes \ 
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69. My heart too is certainly exceeding hard, made of 
stfcne or even of iron, in that it does not break in its orphaned 
state, when my lord, accustomed to all pleasures, has departed 
to the forest without his royal glory.” 

70. In such terms the princess, fainting with grief for her 
husband, wept and brooded and lamented repeatedly. For, 
though steadfast by nature, she forgot the rules of decorum 
and felt no shame. 

71. When the women saw Ya^odhara lying there on the 
ground, undone by grief and lamentation, they mourned aloud 
and their faces with the tears on them looked like mighty 
lotuses whipped by the rain. 

72. But, his prayers ended and the auspicious oblations 
completed, the king came out of the temple and, smitten by the 
distressed wail of the people, trembled like an elephant at the 
roar of a thunderbolt. 

73. And perceiving the two of them, Chandaka and 
Kanthaka, and hearing of his son’s firm resolve, the lord of the 
earth was overwhelmed with grief and fell down like the banner 
of Gael’s lord when the festival is over. 

74. Then for a moment he swooned with grief for his son 
and was held up by persons of birth equal to his own ; and still 
on the ground he fixed the horse with tearful gaze and thus 
lamented :— 


09. I follow T in taking andthamt to agree with hrdayam ; it might refer 
to the prince (‘ like an orphan \ Co.), hut should it not then mean ‘ without 
Sri, like one who is not a ruler ’ ? Sri is compared to Yasodhara at ii. 26; so 
we get the antithesis, she is without her ndtha, he in a double sense without his 

Sri. 

73. The last pada is almost identical with Ram., ii. 76, 32 ; which is the 
original ? For vrttotmva op. ib ., iii. 68, 27, and MBh., xii. 8405. 

74. It would have been improper for any one of lower birth to raise the 
king up. 
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75. “Many, Kanthaka, are the services you have rendered 
me in battle ; one great disservice you have done me in that, 
though you do love him, you have thrown off in the jungle 
my loved one, who is so fond of virtue, as if you did not love 
him. 

76. Therefore either take me at once there where he is, 
or go quickly and bring him back again. For without him no 
more is there life for me than for a man fallen ill who lacks the 
right medicine. 

77. Saiiijaya achieved the impossible by not dying when 
Suvarnanisthivin was carried off by death ; I however, now that 
my dharma- loving son lias departed, wish to yield up my soul 
like one who has no self-control. 

78. For would not the mind even of Manu have been 
distracted, if parted from a dear virtuous son, Manu, the son 
of Vivasvat, the knower of the former and the latter things, 
the mighty lord of creation, from whom issued ten races of 
kings ? 

75. Schmidt, alone understands d as I do ; the others take priyo ’pi 
sartn as ‘ although he is dear to me thus repeating me priyah of c without 
point. Apriyavat however could also mean ‘ as if he were not dear to me 
somewhat spoiling the antithesis. 

70. In b T may have had vrajan, or, as it construes it with ynira sa, it 
may have read yatrn so 'rrnjad, with an improbable avagraha at the beginning 
of t he pada. 0 and T make enurn certain in b. For t he line cp. Vikramorva.siya. 
iv. 11. 

77. The name is Srnjaya in the MBh., which tells the story twice, vii. 
“2138ff., and xii. 1088ff. In both the son is brought to life again, and the 
reference hero suggests that, the poet knew only a version to which the happy 
ending had not been added. Co.’s ’mumuksur in d is against C and T and 
seems a priori improbable. 

78. I can find no reference to Manu’s grief for a lost son and presume 
from the optative that the case stated is purely suppositious. Manu’s ten 
sons, or nine sons and a daughter, founded ten lines of kings, cp. especially 
Harivarhm , 033, also 433. In the second line T is not at all clear but, as it 
st ands, omits Manor api. Possibly there is a corruption due to the number of 
times yid occurred in the line, Manu being translated ytd-.sts in Tibetan. A 
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79. I envy the king, the friend of Indra, the wise son of 
ki«g Aja, who when his son departed to the forest, went to 
Heaven instead of continuing to live in misery with futile tears. 

80. Point out to me, good steed, that hermitage-place to 
which you carried off him who is to give me the funeral water. 
For these my vital airs are about to travel the way of the 
departed and long for him in the desire to drink the draught.” 

81. Thus the king grieved over the separation from his 
son and lost his steadfastness, though it was innate like the 
solidity of the earth ; and as if in delirium, he uttered many 
laments, like Dasaratha dominated by grief for Rama. 

82. Then the counsellor, who was endowed with learning, 
decorum and virtue, and the aged purohita addressed him thus 
as was proper in a well-balanced manner, neither distressed in 
face nor yet untouched by sorrow :— 

83. “ Cease grieving, 0 best of men, return to firmness ; 
you should not, 0 steadfast one, shed tears like a man without 
self-control. For many kings on earth have cast aside their 
sovereignty like a crushed wreath and entered the forests. 


might read vimano instead of dhi mano, and to read vimano mano manoh would 
enable us to divide vind kftam , the text reading being difficult. But T does 
not definitely justify the conjecture and C is no help. 

79. The son of Aja is DaSaratha, father of Rama. 

80. C translates the verse at such length as to suggest that a verse may 
have dropped out here. It takes pretagatim in the Buddhist sense, birtli as a 
Preta, which is no doubt hinted at by the word pipdsavah , the Pretas suffering 
from a thirst that can never be satisfied. 

81. The reference is to the element earth, which in Buddhist philosophy 
provides the qualities of firmness and solidity in all things, defined as kathinatva 
at *S\, xvi. 12. 

82. Matisaciva is a synonym for mantrin , a saciva employed for giving 
counsel, as against those whose duties were executive. It is curious that both 
(J and T mention the purohita first, as if disapproving the order in \^hich they 
appear here. For samadhrta, Manic, viii. 135. 

S3. T translates kvdhrti by mya-rian, ‘suffering’, either corrupt for 
brtan-iian or else taking dhrti as ‘pleasure’. Aiiyuh is certified by T; ep. 
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84. Moreover this his state of mind was predestined; 
call to mind the words of the seer Asita of old. For it is r^5t 
possible to make him stay happily even for a moment in Paradise 
or in a Cakravartin’s rulership. 

85. But if, 0 best of men, the effort can be carried out 
at all, quickly give the word and we will go there at once. Just 
let there be a struggle of many kinds on this point between your 
son and the various prescriptions of scripture.” 

86. Thereon the king ordered them, “ Therefore do you 
two set out speedily from this very spot. For my heart, like 
that of a forest bird hankering after its young, finds no peace.” 

87. “ Very well ”, said the minister and purohita and at 
the king’s command they left for the forest. The king too, 
considering the matter to have been successfully disposed of, 
performed the remaining rites in company with his wives and 
daughters-in-law. 

Mallinatha on Kirdtdrjnnlya. xiv. 54, and Jacobi, Ausgewcihlte Erzuhlungen, 
37,1. 30. 

84. Leumann took vdsayifvm to bo the verb from which vasand, ‘ impres¬ 
sion of the past ’, is derived ; its use in the sense ‘ impregnate ’ is well authenti¬ 
cated in Jain and Buddhist literature, but I do not see that it fits in here. 

85. The text and general sense are certain, the exact construction 
doubtful. Speyer’s em for eva in a is not supported by T, anfl kdrya, when 
emphasized by eva, must mean more than ‘ to be done ’; the alternatives are 
* to be carried out at all ’ and ‘ to be carried out successfully the latter being 
perhaps corroborated by krlnrn in 87. Ydvat in 6 I take as equivalent to 
tdvac ca, and lava I in c refers back in sense to kdrya eva. I give vidhi the 
sense of ‘ scriptural injunction ’ in view of the arguments employed in the 
next canto, especially verses 65-07. The sentiment is. ‘ We shall do the best 
we can, but we do not hope for much success ’. For an alternative view see 
Formiclii’s note. 
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CANTO IX 

Tiie Deputation to the Prince. 

1. Then at that time the counsellor and the purohita, 
spurred on by the king with the goad of words, set out for the 
forest with the speed of devotion and made every effort like 
noble steeds when pricked. 

2. In due course and accompanied by a suitable retinue, 
they reached the hermitage, wearied out by their exertions. 
Discarding their official pomp and assuming a sober demeanour, 
they proceeded straight to the abode of the descendant of 
Bhrgu. 

3. They did reverence to the Brahman in accordance with 
propriety and were duly honoured bv him. When they had 
been given seats and the Bhargava had taken his, they entered 
on their tale and stated their business :— 

4. “ Know us two to be charged with the preservation of 
the sacred traditions and with the practice of counsel respec¬ 
tively for the royal scion of Iksvaku’s line, who is pure in 
his might, pure in his widespreading fame. 


2. Bohtlingk’s vinltavesav in c is against C and T. T translates Bhargava 
here and in 3 by * son of Aiigiras \ 

3. T, which I would amend as W suggests, takes kathdm with iicatuh and 
dtrmkrtyam with chittvd. The exact meaning of kathdm chid does not seem to 
go beyond that given above, cp. Mhv Ill, 38S, I, Dutavdkya , verse 30, and 
Dhurtavitasamvada , p. 6, I. 19. Alternatively it may mean * putting the 
matter briefly a sense in which the same phrase appears to be used at xxiv. 48. 

4. The word in c for which A has adhlram corresponds to adhikrta ir 
x. 1 , and I would therefore amend T’s nay-por , 4 black \ to bdag-por . which is 
used there. Properly adhttam , which seems the only possible word, should 
mean ‘ learned \ and I know of no preeise parallel for its use, etymologically 
quite possible, in the sense of * set over \ * employed in \ 
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5. He who resembles Inclra has a son resembling Jayanta, 
who, we hear, has come to this place in his desire to pass beyc*id 
the dangers of old age and death. Your Holiness should 
know that we have come on his account.” 

6. He answered them, “ The long-armed prince did come 
here, a boy in years but of fully developed intelligence. But, 
understanding that our rule of life leads to rebirth, he went on 
to seek Arada in his desire for salvation.” 

7. Then on learning the true state of affairs from him, 
they immediately bade farewell to the sage, and started off in 
the direction the prince had taken, wearied indeed but in their 
devotion to the king as if unwearied. 

8. Then as they went along, they saw him sitting on the 
road at the foot of a tree, not adorned with the artifices of the 
toilet but blazing with his form, like the sun when it has entered 
a circle of cloud. 

9. Then leaving the chariot, the purohita, accompanied 
by the counsellor, went up to him, as the seer, the son of UrvasI, 
accompanied by Vamadeva, approached Rama when he was in 
the forest. 


6. Asti is here used aa a particle and its exact force is rendered by the 
English idiom with ‘ did *, implying that there has been a subsequent change in 
the position. There have been several plausible attempts to amend the last 
words of b and it would be easy to add to them, but the MS. reading, which 
is also certified by T, is quite satisfactory, if kumdrah is taken in the double 
sense of ‘ prince ’ and ‘ boy \ and the full force is given to the doubled negative. 

9. The son of UrvasI has hitherto been taken to be Agastya, but to make 
the comparison correct, as Vamadeva was minister to Dasaratha, the seer 
must have been his purohita, namely Vasistha. This is confirmed by C’s 
transliteration which gives Vasistha, and by the fact that in the very rare 
references to Vamadeva in the Ram. and MBh., in the latter of which he is 
confused with a rsi of the same name, he is usually coupled with Vasistha. T’s 
equivalent, slar-gnas , is uncertain, but, if star is from sla-na , ‘pot’, it may 
mean Kumbhayoni, which would be either Agastya or Vasistha (Brhaddevatd , 
v. 150). The legend of Vasistha’s descent from UrvasI is alluded to in the 
Rigveda, but had apparently already been lost sight of by the time of the 
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10. They paid him due honour, as ISukra and the son of 
Arjgiras did to the mighty Indra in heaven, and he paid them 
due honour in return, as the mighty Indra did to ISukra and the 
son of Angiras in heaven. 

11. Then obtaining his permission, they sat down on 
cither side of the banner of the ISakya race and, thus close to 
him, they resembled the twin stars of Punarvasu in conjunction 
with the moon. 

12. The purohita addressed the king’s son as he sat, 
shining gloriously, at the foot of the tree, just as Brhaspati 
addressed Indra’s son Jayanta, as he sat in Paradise by the 
parijata tree :— 

13. “ Listen, Prince, to this that the king said to you, 
with his eyes raining tears, when he was stupefied for a moment 
on the ground with the dart of grief for you plunged into his 
heart :— 

14. “ I know of your fixed resolve with regard to dharma 
and I realise that this will be your future goal. But by reason 
of your proceeding to the forest at the wrong time I am burnt 
up with the fire of grief as with a real fire. 

epics. This passage therefore suggests the poet’s knowledge of Vedic literature. 
Tho epics know of no such visit to Rama, and the significance of this reference 
is dealt with in the Introduction. 

10. T correctly divides in 6 and d Sukra and Angirasa (Brhaspati). 
These two are always mentioned together as the gurus of the gods and as authors 
of the first political treatises ; cp. i. 41 above and £., i. 4. The comparison 
suggests that the poet looked on Sukra as the minister of the gods. I can find 
no exact parallel; the MBh . knows of Indra’s honourable treatment of Brhaspati, 
but Sukra does not seem to be joined with him in that. 

11. Nepali MSS. show a good deal of confusion between t and e, ai , so 
that I have no hesitation in correcting nisldatuh. The simile occurs Ram., 
vi. 51, 22. In the Sdriputraprakarana (SEPAW, 1011, 397) the Buddha with 
three disciples is compared to the moon in conjunction with some three® 
starred asterism whose name is lost ; so also at B. y xvii. 41, while at xvi. 2, 
the comparison, misunderstood by W, is to the moon and the five stars of 
Hast a, whose regent is the sun. 

14. For b cp. ii. 336, in T as well as in the Sanskrit. 
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15. Therefore come, lover of dharma, to do me a favour, 
and give up this purpose for the very sake of dharma. For he 
current of my grief has swollen and is afflicting me, as the 
swollen current of a river cuts away the bank. 

16. For the actions, which the wind, the sun, fire and the 
thunderbolt exercise on a cloud, water, dry grass and a mountain 
respectively, are being exercised on me by grief with its 
dispersing, drying up, burning and shattering. 

17. Therefore enjoy lordship for the present over the 
earth and you shall go to the forest at the time approved by the 
Scriptures. Have regard for me, your unlucky father; for 
dharma consists in compassion for all creatures. 

18. Nor is it only in the forest that this dharma is 
achieved; its achievement is certain for the self-controlled in a 
city too. Purpose and effort are the means in this matter; for 
the forest and the badges of mendicancy are the mark of the 
faint-hearted. 

19. The dharma of salvation has been attained by kings, 
even though they remained at home, wearing the royal tiara, 
with strings of pearls hanging over their shoulders and their 
arms fortified by rings, as they lay cradled in the lap of imperial 
Fortune. 

20. The two younger brothers of Dliruva, Bali and Vajra- 
bahu, Vaibliraja, Asadha and Antideva, Janaka the Videha # 
king, . . . Druma and the ISenajit kings, 

16. Cp. S., xvii. 59. 

18. Lihga is the shaven head, robe etc.; cp. xii. 46, S., vii. 49, and JRAS, 
1930, 863. 

19. C alters the arrangement of the verses here, not at all to their 
advantage, reading in the order 22, 20, 19, 21. T takes visakla in a as 
‘ earring ’, so that visaklahdrd=karnayoktraka of v. 55 ; for this sense of visakta 
cp. /S'., xvi. 76. For b cp. LV ., 41, 8, and 49, 2, and Mhv., I, 201, 8. A’s 
mokqadharmuh in d would ordinarily be inferior to T’s moksamargah, but is 
more in accord with the king’s repeated use of the word dharma. 

20. Of the names in this verse Janaka is well-known, Druma is referred to 
elsewhere by the poet (see note on verso 70 below), the MBh. praises various 
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21. All these lords of men, you must know, were versed 
in the method of practising the dharma that leads to final 
beatitude, while still remaining in their homes. Therefore 
resort even to both at once, lordship over knowledge and royal 
sovereignty. 


Senajit kings, and Antideva is the same as Itantideva (see note on i. 52) ; 
Dhruva I take to bo Brahma, Bali the Asura and Vajrabahu Indra, the latter 
being called the anuja god in xvii. 41, a verse misunderstood by W. The rest 
1 cannot trace. In d C is corrupt; it runs, Idling up the gaps in brackets^ 
‘ Druma, Sena(jit) king(s), Anuja, A§a(dha), Vajra, Bahu, Vaibhralja)^ 
Anti(deva), Y T idehajana(ka), Narasavara(?) ’. Owing to Druma and Dhruva 
starting with the same two characters in Chinese, the hnal line has taken the 
place of the first one ; for the missing name in d we have the enigmatic last 
column of live characters. BP reproduces the names in its prose portion, but 
is also not clear for d. It names (749, all bottom to 19 bottom) Dhruvanuja 
(Sui-chang), Balivajra, Bahu, Vaibhraja(f), Adhya, Antideva and Videharaja 
Janaka. Column 20 mentions Yayati and Kama with a group of characters 
following each, which may originally have been other names. These two 
versions agree against T and Co. in dividing Balivajra and Bahu, not Bali and 
Vajrabahu, A’s yaiujc or yahgi in d might stand palseographically for Padrni. 
On the two other occasions that the poet names Druma, he calls him Salvadhi- 
pati, probably because otherwise Buddhists would have taken him for Druma, 
king of the Kinnaras. Now while nothing can be made out of T’s fygro-ba, 
we should, if correct to do-ba , have Salva as translated below at verse 70; 
this would explain the puzzling can (=stt°, or * having ’) at the end of the 
name, and ajrparently hgro and</o are pronounced in practically the same way. 
The best conjecture therefore would be tialvadrumam ; though it does not fully 
explain A’s reading, it corresponds to C’s last three characters by transposing 
the last two. 

21. The reading in c is insoluble ; A’s ubho indicates the impossible 
ubhau , the ubhe 7 pi of Co.’s MBS. is also bad, and to read ubhe hi with Bohtlingk 
will not do, as hi is not wanted and apt after ubha is a regular use to signify 
totality (P\Y s. api, 9). A and T both read vittddhipatyam , which disposes of 
the cittadhipatyam of Co.’s MSS., but to translate it as 4 lordship over wealth ’ 
makes very poor sense, though Jai ., ii. 3, probably uses it thus. Similarly at 
MBh. } xii. 784, dharmam an ye vittam anye dhanam ihanti cdpare , the meaning 
‘ wealth ’ will not do (if the verse refers to the trivarga , then villa is kdma 
hore). C has, ‘ You can now return home and reverently practise both duties ; 
prepare your mind for the highest dharma and become the highest ruler on 
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22. For it is my wish to embrace you closely while you 
are still wet with the coronations waters, to behold you benea' h 
the imperial umbrella, and with the selfsame joy to proceed to 
the forest.” 

23. So spoke the king to you with a speech whose utterance 
was strangled by tears. You should listen and, to do him 
pleasure, you should follow after his love with love. 

24. The Sakya king is drowning in the unplumbed ocean 
of suffering, which originates from you and whose waters are 
grief. Therefore rescue him who is without a protector or 
support, as a ship rescues a man drowning without support in 
the ocean. 

25. Hearing of the deeds done by Bhisma, who sprang 
from the womb of Ganga, Hama, and Rama the descendant of 
Bhrgu, to please their fathers, you also should do what your 
father wants. 

26. Know that the queen, who brought you up, weeps 
piteously and incessantly in distress like a fond cow who has 
lost her calf, and has almost gone to the region over which 
Agastya presides. 

27. You should save by the sight of yourself your 
wretched wife, who, though not a widow, is husbandless and 
resembles a goose separated from her mate or a caw-elephant 
abandoned in the forest by the bull-elephant. 


earth on the strength of which I put in ‘ knowledge ’ as a stopgap, till the 
correct solution is found. 

23. i’erhaps better to divide talsncham aau prayatum in d. 

25. The deeds referred to are too well known to need specification. 

26. Each verse from here to 37, except 30, 33 and 36, have gaps in A 
of varyihg length caused by the destruction of the end of leaf 37 ; the lacunae 
can be filled up with certainty from T. In a samehi cannot mean ‘ consider ’ 
ar ‘ know ’, and T undoubtedly had the better samavehi. The second pada, 
by saying that she has not died, implies that she is on the point of doing so; 
G seems also to have understood it thus. In c T translates vatsaldm by grien- 
•bses, which would stand more naturally for bandhavam. Budanti, though 
grammatically incorrect, is the form used by Aavaghoi-sa. 
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28. Deliver Rahula from grief for his parent as the full 
m\m from eclipse by Rahu ; he is your only son, an infant 
unfitted for suffering, yet bearing the smart of sorrow in his heart. 

29. The palace and the entire city are being burnt up with 
the fire of grief, whose fuel is separation from you, whose smoke 
is sighs and whose flames sorrow, and they long for the water 
of a sight of you.” 

30. The Bodhisattva, fulfilled in resolution, listened to 
the words of the purohita, and after a moment’s meditation, in 
his knowledge of all qualities, he thus made an excellent and 
courteous reply :— 

31. “ 1 am fully aware of the feelings fathers have for 
their sons, more especially that which the king has for me ; but 
though I know it, I am afraid of disease, old age and death and 
have no alternative but to quit my kindred. 

32. For, if in the end there were not parting from one’s 
dear ones, who would not wish to see his dear kinsfolk ? But 
since, however long delayed, separation does take place, I quit 
even my affectionate father. 

33. As for your mention of the king’s grief on my behalf, 
it does not please me that he should feel distress, since unions 
are fleeting as dreams and parting is certain. 

28. PW’s references for udvah in this sense are all much later ; cp. JaC, 
\ix. 20, and Sixupalavadha , xiv. 17. 

29. The missing character in c was wrongly restored by mo at JRAS , 
1929, 541. 

50. Par ip urnasaltva means not only that his resolution was unshaken 
but, as in ii. 56, that he was ripe for enlightenment. Gunavadgunajnah is 
capable of several interpretations, all probably meant by the poet. I follow 
<) ; Co. and Schmidt take it as a compound, 4 knowing all the virtues of the 
virtuous ’, while Formiehi, relying on Maim y ii. 50 (still more to the point 
gwuLvati muhurte at i, 85 above), takes guna vat as agreeing with muhurtam. 

51. The construction of c is curious and parallel passages (Bodhicarya 
ratdra, vi. 56, V airdgyasataka , 12, Jdt ., xix. 1, Jdtaka , V, 180 and l8ti) put it 
rather differently. 

55. It is better in the second line to take the locatives as absolute, not 
as depending on samtapyate. 

9 
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34. And, perceiving the mutable course of the world, your 
mind should come thus to this conclusion that the cause of 
affliction is neither the son nor the father; this distress is the 
outcome of ignorance. 

35. The separation of creatures who have come together 
in this world, as of wayfarers, is inevitable in the course of time. 
What wise man then would cherish grief, when forsaken by 
those who are only his kindred in name ? 

30. A man comes hither, abandoning his kindred in the 
previous existence ; and he gives them the slip in this life and 
journeys on again ; after going to the next existence too, he goes 
to a further one. How can there be attachment to folk who 
are ever deserting others ? 

37. And since from the womb onwards in all circumstances 
Death is ready to strike, why does His Majesty in his love for 
his son describe my departure to the forest as being at the 
wrong time ? 


34. But for T, which perhaps we should amend with W to hchir-ba ( = kheda, 
tapa), I would have accepted Gawronski’s amendment, in d. One could under¬ 
stand with W its nid as for era (i.e. evaisa), but more probably it represents 
the ending °ika of the previous compound. 

35. In a I have only preferred T to A after some hesitation ; yadd requires 
a correlative in the main sentence, and in view of the Buddhist use of adhvan 
for the three divisions of time, past, present and future, adhvagdndm might be 
ambiguous without iha as implying those who aro travelling from birth to birth. 
Cp. 8., xv. 34, for further development of the simile, in which this meaning of 
adhvaga may be hinted at. Pratijnala in d as in the philosophical term pratijnd ; 
cp. Jdl., xx. 23, sulirtpratijnciih. 

36. The repetition of apt in c is suspicious ; gcitva ca would be better. T 
translates anurodha ‘ consideration ’, as in vii. 36; ep. S., xiii. 48, for the meaning 
I give it. The difference between yogini and tyagini palaeographically is minute 
and I see no reason for not accepting T’s reading. 

37 For the restoration of ab cp. 8., v. 22, and xv. 54. W holds T did 
not have akale in c, but 1 am not certain. The reading would have to bo 
akalarn vauasamiraye, as Asvaghosa does not uso akdla as an adjective, the 
usual Buddhist form being dkalika ; and I therefore prefer the locative. 
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38. There is a wrong time for giving oneself up to the 
obiects of the senses ; similarly a time is prescribed for the 
means to wealth. At all seasons Time constrains the world ; 
Time does not exist in the highest good which leads to salvation. 

39. And as for the king’s desire to hand the kingdom over 
to me, that too is noble and worthy of a father, but it would 
not be right for me to accept it, like a sick man greedily 
accepting unwholesome food. 

40. In what way could it be right for a wise man to 
take sovereignty on himself ? It is the abode of delusion in 
which are to be found fearfulness, the intoxication of pride, 
weariness and loss of dharma by the mishandling of others. 


38. A difficult stanza. The reading of the first line is eurious, and 
CappcHor ingeniously takes both akdlah and kdlah with each locative, ‘ there 
is a wrong time and a right time similarly, etc.’, but I do not think this is 
really possible nor do I like T’s pravidah (in Nepali MSS. a bit earlier than A 
va and da are sometimes hard to distinguish). C translates, ‘Wait (Giles* 
9915 taken in the sense of 10509) for the time to experience the five pleasures, 
in seeking wealth there is time also \ Ill the second line kata in c primarily 
means Time as Death ; cp. xi. 01, antako jagad vikarmti. For d nirvahaka only 
occurs ASPP ., 203 and 439 (=jL 4A., 283‘and 477), but cp. the use of nirvahaya 
at viii. 40, andC and T both seem to indicate it, while palaeographieally it is 
the best solution of A’s reading. In Pali nibbdhana occurs several times, but 
Tmly in the Milindapaiiha, a work which originated in a still unidentified 
Hinayana school. The use of nirvahana for mokxti and for the ‘ catastrophe ’ 
of a drama at Sisupdlavadha , xiv. 03, should also be noted. The pdda has 
more than one meaning ; time is samskrta and therefore finds no place in the 
suramum bonum which is asamskrla. Similarly death finds no place there, 
for it is amrta. 

40. It would be natural to take pardpaedrena as meaning ‘ by the ill- 
doing of others the reference being to the king’s having to take his share 
of the wrongdoing of his subjects. But AK., Ill, 91, says that kings with 
their adhikaraiiasthas and dandandrkas are incapable of sum vara, because the 
maintenance of order requires them to use personal violence to others which is 
fatal to the religious life, and this must be the primary sense here in view of 
48 below. For dharmapuld cp. MBh. y xiii. 4550, AN., i. 5, 0 , Svapnavamva- 
daita , i. 6, and N\, iv. 34. 
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41. For kingship is at the same time full of delights and 
the vehicle of calamity, like a golden palace all on fire, l\ke 
dainty food mixed with poison, or like a lotus-pond infested with 
crocodiles. 

42. And thus kingship is neither pleasure nor dharma, 
so that the kings of old, when age came on with its unavoidable 
suffering, felt disgust and, giving up their kingdoms, betook 
themselves to the forest. 

43. For it is better to eat herbs in the forest, embracing 
the highest contentment as if one were concealing a jewel, than 
to live with the dangers to which sovereignty is exposed, as if 
with loathsome black snakes. 

44. For it is praiseworthy for kings to leave their 
kingdoms and enter the forest in the desire for dharma, but it is 
not fitting to break one’s vow and forsaking the forest to go 
to one’s home. 

45. For what man of resolution and good family, having 
once gone to the forest in the desire for dharma, would cast off 
the robe and, dead to shame, proceed to the city even of 
Puramdara ? 

46. For only the man, who from greed, delusion or fear, 
would take again the food he has vomited up, would from greed, 
delusion or fear, abandon the lusts of the flesh and then return 
to them. 

47. And the man, who, after escaping with difficulty 
from a burning house, would enter that very house again, only 
he, after giving up the state of a householder, because he sees 
its dangers, would desire out of delusion to assume it again. 


43. For ndriya, which applies also to dom, see reference in P WK. 

46. A like T could read lobhad vimohad in a, but the reading in c settles 
the matter. For tho simile cp. MBh., xii. 3038. 

47. The verse 1 omit after this verse cannot be genuine ; it is unlike the 
rest' of the passage or the poet’s style, and repeats the simile of verse 49. Nor 
would C omit so moral a verse, if he had had it in his text. 
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48. As for the tradition that kings obtained final emancipa¬ 
tion while remaining in their homes, this is not the case. How 
can the dharrna of salvation in which quietude predominates be 
reconciled with the dharrna of kings in which severity of action 
predominates ? 

49. If a king delights in quietude, his kingdom collapses ; 
if his mind turns to his kingdom, his quietude is ruined. For 
quietude and severity are incompatible, like the union of water 
which is cold with fire which is hot. 

50. Either therefore those lords of the earth resolutely 
cast aside their kingdoms and obtained quietude, or stained by 
kingship, they claimed to have attained liberation on the 
ground that their senses were under control, but in fact only 
reached a state that was not final. 

51. Or let it be conceded they duly, attained quietude 
while holding kingship, still 1 have not gone to the forest with 
an undecided mind ; for having cut through the net known as 
home and kindred I am freed and have no intention of re-entering 
the net.” 

52. Thus spoke the king’s son with vigour, freed from all 
ambition in accordance with his virtues and self-knowledge, and 
adducing good arguments. The counsellor too, hearing him, 
thus made reply :— 

48. For danda as the supreme duty of a king, see Manu , vii. 17-55, and 
MBh., xii. 425ff., and for the sentiment note MBh., iii. 1396, and Kad,, 37, 

1. 17, sdmaprayogaparo ‘pi satatdvalambitadandah , of a hermit. For samapra- 
dhdna , fiakuntala, ii. 7. 

50. I cannot square any possible reconstruction of T in c with A palaeo- 
graphically. Rdjydngitd is a stopgap, adopted because in A nga and dma are 
almost identical, but rdjydnvitd or rajydsritd would be better sense. It is also 
possible to divide va—anibhrt° and take the compound with the preceding 
word. T’s abhimdna, as appears from AK., IV, 27, is peculiarly suitable here ; 
for it is the claim of a man who has certain good qualities that they are higher 
qualities than they really are. 

52. With regard to W\s note on the first line, I would make A and T 
correspond by amending the latter’s de-hdod to re-hdod ( =sprhd, translated 
sometimes by hdod-pa , sometimes by re-ba). 
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53. '* It is not that your resolution for the practice of 
dharma is unfitting in itself, but only that the present is not 
the time for it. For it could not be your dharma , delighting in 
dharma as you do, to deliver up your father in his old age to 
grief. 

54. And surely your intellect is not subtle or else is short- 
-sighted in the matter of dharma, wealth and pleasure, that you 
should despise the object before your eyes in favour of an unseen 
result and so depart. 

55. And some say there is rebirth, others confidently 
assert that there is not. Since this matter is thus in doubt, it 
is proper to enjoy the sovereignty that offers itself to you. 

56. If there is any continuance of activity hereafter, we 
shall enjoy ourselves in it according to the birth we obtain ; but 
if there is no continuance of activity in another existence, this 
world accomplishes liberation without any effort on its part. 

57. Some say there is a future life but do not explain the 
means of liberation. They teach that there is an essential force 
of nature at work in the continuance of activity, like the essential 
heat of fire and the essential liquidity of water. 

54. Perhaps ycisi here should be taken as simply an auxiliary to the 
gerundive. 

55. Cp. Katha Up i. 20 ; also see MBk xiv. 1348U., for a much longer 
list of alternatives. Could niyatapratijndh mean 4 those who assert that the 
world is ruled by niyati y ? 

50. I take upapatti here in its Buddhist sense; cp. the definition A A\, 
II, 5, and P.T.S. Pali Dictionary s.v. But it would do to translate ‘ according 
to what we obtain there the general sense remaining the same. 

57. Co. translated 6, ‘ but they do not allow the possibility of liberation 
free but perhaps right. C and T render prakrti and svabhdva by the same 
words, and the identity here is apparent by comparing the second line with 
• S ., xvi. 12 ; and the former is not to be understood therefore in the classical 
JSaihkhya sense. Gawrohski’s conjecture requires that pravrtti should be to 
prakrti what ausnya is to agni, and is more in accord with Sariikhya views ; 
but the school described here is certainly not Saiiikhya, but some variety of 
materialism. 
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58. Some explain that good and evil and existence and 
non-existence originate by natural development; and since all 
this world originates by natural development, again therefore 
effort is vain. 

59. That the action of each sense is limited to its own 
class of object, that the qualities of being agreeable or disagreeable 
is to be found in the objects of the senses, and that we are 
affected by old age and afflictions, in all that what room is 
there for effort ? Is it not purely a natural development ’ 

60. The oblation-devouring fire is stilled by water, and the 
flames cause water to dry up. The elements, separate by nature, 
group themselves together into bodies and, coalescing, constitute 
the world. 

61. That, when the individual enters the womb, he develops 
hands, feet, belly, back and head, and that his soul unites with 
that body, all this the doctors of this school attribute to natural 
development. 

62. Who fashions the sharpness of the thorn or the varied 
nature of beast and bird ? All this takes place by natural 

59. I take visayesu with a as well as b ; the latter implies that the quality 
of being agreeable or the reverse is to be found in the object, not in the attitude 
we bring to it. Perhaps it is also intended to deny the Buddhist doctrine of 
adhipatiphala, according to which our surroundings in the world are the fruit 
of our actions in previous existences. In d T construes nanu with the preceding 
words. 

60. The argument seems to bo that the elements play a double part, 
first by destroying each other by mutual opposition, secondly by coalescing to 
form the world ; 0 states this definitely. In d T’s reading may indicate gatva. 

01. T’s °murdhiidm was conjectured by Kern, and this is apparently 
also the reading in I.O.MS. Hodgson 31/5 (vol. 29), fol. 21, where verses 60-64 
and 60-67 are quoted ; these excerpts seem to have been made by Amrtananda 
and probably reproduce the original state of A’s text. In c T divides yadu, 
=dlmanah. 

02. This verse is quoted in full (with the variant kamaedro in d) jn Saddar- 
mnasatnnrcnya, p. 13, and the first three pddas (substituting hi siddham for 
pravrltani in c) in Cdiuikijardjanitiidstra , viii. 130 ; it is also perhaps referred to 
at Nydyasulra, iv. 1, 22. For a similar sentiment cp. Jut., xxiii. 17, and 
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development. There is no such thing in this respect as action of 
our own will, a fortiori no possibility of effort. 

63. So others say that creation proceeds from Isvara. 
What is the need in that case for action by man ? The very 
same being, who is the cause in the continuing activity of the 
world, is certainly also the cause in its ceasing to be active. 

64. There are others who assert that the coming into being 
and the passing away from being is solely on account of the 
soul. But they explain coming into being as taking place 
without effort, and declare the attainment of liberation to be by 
effort. 

65. On the ground that a man discharges his debt to his 
ancestors by the procreation of offspring, to the seers by the 
Vedas, to the gods by sacrifices, that he is born with these three 
debts on him, and that whoever obtains release from them 
obtains that which alone can be called liberation, 

66. The doctors declare that liberation is for him only 
who strives thus in accordance with these Vedic injunctions; 
for those, who desire liberation by means of their individual 
energy, however much they exert themselves, reap nothing but 
weariness. 

Gaudap&da on S&mkhyakdrikd, 61. For d cp. Jataka, V, 242, y’dhu n’atthi 
viriyan ti, in describing the tenets of this school, and for a few references for * 
the svabhavavdda generally, see JRAS, 1931, 566-8, and notes in text and 
translation on S., xvi. 17. 

64. This verse refers to the Samkhya ; that adman stands for the Samkhya 
soul appears from xii. 20, and ayatndt is equivalent to svabhdvdt, which is the 
principle underlying the action of the eightfold prakrti. Possibly the sense 
of nimitta here is connected with its use in similar circumstances at Svet. Up., 
i. 4, and vi. 5, where it means ‘characteristic’ or linga (cp. JRAS, 1930, 
860); T’s mtshan-ma would support its being so rendered, but all previous 
translators, including C, understand the first line to mean that the atman 
alone causes the coming into being, etc. 

65. this verse is the statement of the tajjnah in 66. See note on verse 76. 

66. Vidhi in the technical sense here. The readings of the second line 
are corroborated by T and the general sense is certain, but would be more 
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67. So, my good sir, if you are attached to liberation, 
follow in due form the injunctions I have just described. Thus 
you will obtain liberation and the king’s grief will be brought to 
an end. 

68. As for your idea that it is wrong to go back to the 
palace from the penance groves, be not disturbed, my son, on 
that score either ; those of old went to their own families from 
the forests. 

69. Although he was living in the penance grove surrounded 
by his subjects, Ambarlsa went back to his city; so too Rama 
left the penance grove and protected the earth, when it was 
oppressed by the infidel. 

70. Similarly the king of the Salvas called Druma with his 
son entered the city from the forest, and Antideva, the Samkrti, 
who was a Brahman seer, accepted the royal dignity from the 
sage, Vasistha. 

clearly expressed by taking vikrama to mean ‘wrong course of action* (cp 
v. 32, and x. 25). C has, ‘ If one uses other means (or, efforts), it is vain toil 
and no truth but I do not think this really supports Speyer’s conjecture. 

69. The reference in the first line is uncertain, as there were several 
Ambarfsas, of whom the most important was the son of Nabhaga ; it is also 
another name of Hari^candra (Pargiter, 92). No apposite story is preserved, 
but both are related to have gone to heaven with their people ; hence my 
rendering of prajabhih y instead of ‘ children ’ with T. The second line can 
hardly refer to Rama, son of Dasaratha, unless A^vaghosa knew an entirely 
different legend to that we have, and it is natural to see an allusion to 
Para£urama and his delivery of the earth from Arjuna Kartavlrya ; S. t vii. 51, 
which has the same four names as this and the next verse, has Rdmo ’ ndhra , 
which I took to be for Rdmo *ndha and to mean Balarama. Possibly one 
should take Andhra there to refer to the domains of the Andhra kings with 
the western portion of which ParaSurama is associated by legend. 

70. The king of the halvas who returned from the forest with his son 
can only be Dyumatsena, father-in-law of Savitrl; but here, as in verse 2Q 
above and S. 9 vii. 51, the form Druma is certain. In the second line m brahmar~ 
sibhuta refers to the fact that the Samkrtis were Ksatriyan Brahmans, but I 
cannot trace the legend referred to here, though Antideva’s connexion with 
Vasi§fha is known from the MBh. and i. 52 above. 
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71. Such as these, who blazed with the fame of dharma 
gave up the forest and proceeded to their palaces. Therefore 
there is nothing wrong in going home from the penance grove, 
when it is for the sake of dharma 

72. The prince listened to the affectionate words, meant 
for his good, of the counsellor, the king’s eye, and then taking 
his stand on steadfastness, gave him a reply, which met every 
point without being over-discursive and was devoid of attach¬ 
ment as well as measured in tone :— 

73. “ As for this disputed question of existence and non- 
-existence in this universe, no decision is possible for me on the 
strength of another’s words. I will arrive at the truth for 
myself by asceticism and quietude and will accept what is 
determined accordingly in this matter. 

74. For it would not be proper for me to accept a doctrinal 
system, which is born of doubt and is obscure and mutually 
contradictory. For what wise man would go forward in 
dependence on another, like a blind man with a blind leader in 
the dark ? 


71. For atiyuh cp. viii. 83, and S., vii. 50. C perhaps supports Gawronski 
in a, ‘ declared to have a good name for their excellent dharma ... just as 
lamps shine in the world 

72. With much hesitation I have retained A’s readings in b and d. For b 
Gawronski cites Cl I, III, 75, rdjnas trtiyam iva caJcsuh. The epithets Mia 
and priya apply better to the minister’s action for the king (so T) than to his 
words to the prince (so 0). Adruta is a very rare word, only known from the 
Taittiriya Prdlisdkhya according to PWK, druta being one of the three ways of 
speaking known to the Vedic schools. 

74. C does not make clear what text it had in b, possibly avyaldaparam- 
pardgatam or °paraspara° ; for the reading adopted cp. avyavasthita dgama of 
verse 76 and viruddhesv agamesu of 8., i. 14. The prince’s rejection of para- 
pratyaya has doctrinal significance. It is only the man of feeble faculties, in 
whom the roots of good are weak, who depends on others ; those like the 
prince, in whom the force working for enlightenment is strong (note ii. 56, 
rudhamule ’pi hetau), act of themselves, as clearly put at S., v. 15-18. 
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75. But although I have not yet seen the final truth, still 
if the reality of good and evil is in dispute, my decision is for 
the good. For better is the toil, though vainly, of the man 
who devotes himself to the good than the bliss, even though 
in the real truth, of the man who gives himself up to what is 
contemptible. 

76. But seeing that the scriptural tradition is uncertain, 
understand that to be good which is spoken by the authorities, 
and understand that the only basis for authority is the expulsion 
of sin. For he who has expelled sin will not speak what is 
false. 

77. And as for your quoting the instances of Rama and 
the others to justify my return, they do not prove your case ; 
for those who have broken their vows are not competent 
authorities in deciding matters of dharma. 

78. Such being the case, the sun may fall to the earth, 
Mount Himavat may lose its firmness, but I will not return to 

75. The exact text of the second line is doubtful, the general sense clear. 
The reference is to verse 58, which lays down that subha and asubha are spon¬ 
taneous and that effort is of no avail; tattva here means this doctrine. T, as 
W points out, though corrupt, must have read vrtha hi khede ’pi, by which we 
must take sukham with subhatmanah as well as vigarhitdtmanah , and vrtha 
khede balances tattve. 

76. I doubt if this, the standard, rendering is correct; should not iti 
govern all the first line, ‘ And as for your statement, “ But seeing that the 
sacred traditions (i.e. as described in 55-64) are uncertain, you should accept 
the views of the authorities ”, (I reply that) you should know, etc. ’ ? This 
would imply that the hiatus in argument between 64 and 65 is due to a verse 
having dropped out which suggested that in view of the uncertainty of the 
philosophical systems the only thing to do was to trust the tajjndh ; RL has 
in fact such a statement. For the second line cp. the verse quoted by Gauda- 
pada on Sdmkhyakdrikd, 4 :— 

Agamo hy dptavacanam dptam dosaksayad viduh \ 

Ksinadoso ’nrtaw vdkyam na bruyad dhetvasambhavdt H 
Note also Mil lamadJiyamaka kart has , 268, 2, and Nyayabindu , 90, 15. 

78. Cp. LV ., ch. xix, 284, 3. The exact scope of the word prthagjana 
was a matter of dispute in the schools. The ordinary view was that a man 
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my family as a worldly man who has not seen the final truth and 
whose senses are drawn towards the objects of pleasure. 

79. I would enter a blazing fire, but I would not enter 
my home with my goal unattained.” Thus he proudly made his 
asseveration and, rising in accordance with his declaration, he 
departed in all selflessness. 

80. Then the minister and the Brahman, perceiving his 
resolution to be unshakable, tearfully followed him, grieving 
and with faces downcast, then slowly for lack of other resource 
wended their way to the city. 

81. Then out of affection for him and devotion to the 
king, they turned back full of cares and stood still; for, as he 
blazed with his own brightness, as unapproachable as the sun, 
they could neither look on him on the road nor yet quit him. 

82. And they deputed trustworthy spies in disguise in order 
to know the way taken by him whose way was the highest, and 
with much difficulty they set off, thinking how they were to go 
and see the king who was thirsting for his dear son. 


remained a prthagjana till he entered on the Path, when he became an arya ; 
the Buddha thus remained one till the moment of receiving bodhi. See 
Vallee Poussin, Vijnaptimdtratasiddhi , 639. 

79. The doctrinal sense of alaya is also hinted at, as at $.,*v. 39. 

81. For sdpeksam , ‘anxiously 5 , cp. Anguttara y III, 296. In c A ? s # 
durdharsam is practically identical in content with T’s durdarsam , but stronger ; 
cp. Ram ii. 1, 16, durdharsah samara 9 rlnam saradbhdnur ivamalah . 
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CANTO X 
Srenya’s Visit 

1. So the prince of the broad stout chest dismissed the 
officers who were in charge of the king’s sacrifices and his council 
chamber, and passing over the tossing waves of the Ganges, he 
came to Rajagrha of the lordly palaces. 

2. As peacefully as Svayambhu proceeding to the highest 
heaven, he entered the city distinguished by its five hills, which 
is guarded and adorned by mountains and supported and purified 
by auspicious hot springs. 

3. The people there at that time, perceiving his gravity 
and might and his glorious form surpassing that of mankind, 
as of him who has taken the pillar vow and has the bull for his 
sign, were lost in amazement. 

4. On seeing him, whoever was going in another direction 
stood still; whoever was standing in the road followed him ; 
whoever was going quickly went slowly, and whoever was sitting 
down sprang up. 

5. Some worshipped him with joined hands, others 
honoured him by saluting him with their heads, others greeted 
him with kindly words ; none passed on without doing him 
reverence. 


2. The hot springs, called tapoda and still in use at Rajgir, are referred 
to at Majjhima, III, 192, as well as in the Jain sources given by Leumann. 
The form of the first line suggests the probability of a second meaning applying 
to ndkaprstha for saila (adjective of slla ?), tapoda (ascetic ? heatgiver ? or are 
we to infer from verse 3 the special worship of Siva as an ascetic at Rajagrha ?), 
and pancdcaldnka. Anguttara, III, 44, seems to play on slla and sela in the 
same way. For Svayambhu as a name of Buddha see note on ii. 51. 
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6. On seeing him, the gaudily-dressed felt ashamed and 
the chatterers on the roadside fell silent; as in the presence oi 
Dharma incarnate none think thoughts not directed to the way 
of salvation, so no one indulged in improper thoughts. 

7. The gaze of the women or men on the royal highroad, 
busied though they were with other affairs, was not satiated 
with looking most reverently on the godlike son of the human 
god. 

8. His brows, his forehead, his mouth or his eyes, his 
form or his hands, his feet or his gait, whatever part of him 
anyone looked at, to that part his eyes were riveted. 

9. And Rajagrha’s Goddess of Fortune was perturbed on 
seeing him, who was worthy of ruling the earth and was yet in a 
bhiksu’s robe, with the circle of hair between his brows, with the 
long eyes, radiant body and hands beautifully webbed. 

10. Then Srenya, lord of the Magadha land, saw from an 
outer pavilion the mighty concourse of people and enquired the 
reason thereof. Then an officer explained it to him :— 

11. “ This is the son of the Sakya monarch, of whom the 
Brahmans said he would attain either supreme knowledge or 
lordship over the whole earth. He has become a wandering 
mendicant and the people are gazing at him.” 

12. Then the king, on hearing the reason, wag excited in 

mind and said to the same officer, “ Find out where he is 
stopping ”. “ Very well ”, he replied and followed the prince. 


6. In relation to dharma, nydya is used as in S., xiv. 43, xv. 26, etc., 
of the plan, course of action, by which salvation is obtained ; for the Sarvasti- 
vadin use of it see AK., V, 32ff. Vicitravesah, because modest apparel is alone 
proper to seeing or worshipping great saints. 

7. The last pada is a sentiment often repeated, e.g., R., ii. 73, Ram,., 
v 2, 15, LV., 114, 1. 12, and 240, 1. 14, Mhv., II, 201, 3. To read niriksya 
with T in d would be better, but there is no clue in that case to the next two 
syllables. 

8. Cp. Nala, v. 9, and Ram,., v. 22, 15. 

10. The exact meaning of ajira here is uncertain. 
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13. But with moveless eyes looking only a yoke’s length 
ahead, voice stilled and walk slow and restrained, he, the best 
of mendicants, kept his limbs and active mind under control and 
begged his food. 

14. And accepting the alms without distinction, he 
proceeded to a lonely rivulet of the mountain, and after taking 
his meal there in due form he climbed Mount Pandava. 

15. On that mountain, fledged with groves of lodhra trees 
and with its glades resounding with peacocks’ calls, he, the sun 
of mankind, appeared in his ochre-coloured robe like the sun in 
the early morning above the eastern mountain. 

16. The royal officer, seeing him there, informed king 
Srenya, and the king, on hearing the news, set off, but only with 
a modest retinue from his feeling of veneration. 

17. In heroism the peer of Pandu’s son, in stature like a 
mountain, he ascended Panda va the best of mountains ; this 
lion-man, with the gait of a lion and wearing a .royal tiara, 
resembled a lion with shaking mane. 

18. Then he saw the Bodhisattva, sitting cross-legged with 
tranquil senses, being as it were a peak of the mountain and 
shining like the moon rising out of a bower of clouds. 


13. For a cp. BhNS xiii. 79. T seems faulty in b. For nidhaya cp. 
S., vii. 48. 

14. T again seems faulty in b. 

15. Am , * mountain \ is known to the Indian lexica and occurs at S., 
i. 48, in the expression avibkrdnta, f wandering on the mountain \ It is the 
only word that enables A and T to be fitted together and may be taken to be 
a certain reading. 

16. It is more proper for a king to visit a saint with a small retinue, e.g. 
HC., ch. viii, p. 72, 1. 33; but some versions of this legend make Bimbisara 
go out with a large following and C here gives him 100,000 followers and may 
have read pratasthe ’nibhrtdnuyatrah, if it did not wilfully alter the sense. 

17. The second line is probably suggested by Bimbisara’s lineage ; for 
Asvaghosa apparently took the dynasty to descend from the Brnadrathas 
(see note on xi. 2), who, it may be inferred from 8 viii. 44, were fabled to 
descend from a lion. 
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19. As he sat there in the majesty of his beauty and i jj 
holy tranquillity, like some being magically projected by 
Dharma, the lord of men drew near him with amazement and 
deference, as Sakra drew near Svayambhu. 

20. And as he came in fitting manner up to him, who was 
the best of those who know the Plan, he enquired about his 
health, and he too with equal courtesy spoke to the king about 
his peace of mind and freedom from illness. 

21. Then the king sat down on a clean piece of rock, 
dark blue as an elephant’s ear, and being seated beside him with 
his permission spoke to him, desiring to ascertain his state of 
mind:— 

22. “ I have a strong friendship for your family, which has 
come down by inheritance and has been well tested ; hence, my 
friend, my desire to speak with you. So listen to these words 
of affection. 

23. Your family is mighty, originating from the Sun, your 
age the prime of youth, this your beauty radiant. Why then 
this decision of yours, out of all due order, to delight in alms- 
-seeking instead of in kingship ? 

24. For your limbs are worthy of red sandalwood, not 
meant for contact with the ochre robe. That hand is fitted for 
protecting subjects and does not deserve to take fopd given by 
another. 

25. Therefore, my friend, if out of love for your father you 
do not wish for your hereditary kingdom by force and if you 


22. The word svavayah in c refers presumably to the legend that Bimbisara 
was of exactly the same age as the Buddha ; some schools (e.g. Dlpavamsa, 
iii. 58) made him a few years younger. 

23. One would have expected bhaiksdkya rather than bhaiksaka here and 
in xiii. 10 ; at xii. 46, the word is used adjectivally. 

24. Windisch takes kdsdyasamslesam as agreeing with gatram, ; it seems 
better to lake it as accusative after anarha, though PW records the accusative 
only after arha, not anarha. 

25. A typical case of Indian irony. Bimbisara, who sees nothing 
unreasonable in the Buddha turning his father out of his kingdom and killing 
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d*L not care to wait for the succession in due course, accept 
straightway the half of my realm. 

26. For thus there will be no need to oppress your kins¬ 
folk, and in course of time sovereignty will come to you peace¬ 
fully. Therefore do me this kindness ; for association with the 
good makes for the prosperity of the good. 

27. Or if now from pride of race you cannot show your 
trust in me, with me as your comrade plunge into the arrayed 
battle-lines with arrows and conquer your foes. 

28. Choose therefore one or other of these alternatives, 
and in all propriety devote yourself to dharma, wealth and 
pleasure ; for by confusing these three objects in this world out 
of passion, men go to ruin in the next world as well as in this. 

29. For if the entire goal is desired, you must give up 
that pleasure which is obtained by suppressing dharma and 
wealth, and that wealth which is obtained by overpowering 
dharma and pleasure, and that dharma which is obtaihed by the 
cessation of wealth and pleasure. 

30. Therefore by pursuit of the triple end of life make 
this beauty of yours bear fruit; for they say that the complete 
attainment of dharma, wealth and pleasure is for mankind the 
complete object of the individual. 

31. Therefore you should not let these two stout arms, 
fitted for drawing the bow, lie useless; for like Mandhatr’s, they 

him in the process, was himself to experience that treatment at the hands of 
his son. Vikramena, as at ix. 66, ‘ by a wrong course of action ’ ? 

26. The text of b is undoubtedly corrupt and neither T nor C are any 
help in its reconstruction; conjecture in the absence of further light is hopeless. 
Sahiyd is a curious word only known to Buddhism, viz., Divy., 312, 5, and 
446, 3-5, Avaddnasataka, I, 365, 15, and 366, 2 and 6, and Luders, Bruchstiicke 
buddhistischer Dramen, leaf 13 «2. 

27. For vyudhany anlkani cp. Jdt., xx. 27, Bhag. Gita, i. 2, and MBh., 
ii. 682, ix. 467, and xvi. 54. This use of vigah is also common in the epic. 

29. Cp. B., xvii. 57, Ram., v. 84, 5-6, MBh., iii. 1285-1305, and KB., 
i. 2, 1, and 52. 

31. I follow T in taking iha with kirn punar gam ; this brings the verse 
into order. 

10 
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are capable of conquering even the three worlds, how much mare 
this earth here ? 

32. Truly I say this to you out of affection, not out of love of 
dominion or arrogance ; for, seeing this bhiksu’s robe of yours, I 
am moved to compassion and tears come to my eyes. 

33. Therefore, lover of the mendicant’s stage of life, 
enjoy the pleasures, before old age comes again on you, the 
pattern of your race, and confounds your beauty; in due time, 
lo^r of dharma, you will perform dharma. 

34. The aged truly can obtain dharma and age has no 
capacity for enjoying the pleasures. And therefore they attri¬ 
bute the pleasures to youth, wealth to middle age, dharma to 
the old. 

35. For, in the world of the living, youth is naturally 
opposed to dharmq, and wealth, and, however tightly checked, it 
is hard to hold, so that the pleasures carry it off by that path. 

36. Old age is given to reflection, grave and intent on 
stability ; with little labour it acquires holy tranquillity, partly 
from incapacity for anything else, partly from shame. 

37. Therefore when men have passed through the restless, 
deceptive period of youth, which is given up to the objects* of 
the senses, heedless, intolerant, and short-sighted, they breathe 
again as if they had safely crossed a desert. 


33. I have accepted T’s order of the two lines, because the clause governed 
by ydvat obviously refers only to the enjoyment of the pleasures. With this 
order the reference to dharma in d connects with the next verse. C throws 
no light on this point. 

34. Hopkins aptly quotes for the second line MBh., iii. 1304. 

35. In view of Asvagliosa’s syntax yatah in the final pdda cannot mean 
‘ because hut indicates the consequence; so it would make better sense in 
d to Bike haranti as intransitive or to read hriyante, as Gawrohski suggested 
and T may do, so that youth would be the subject of the verb and tena pathd 
would correspond to yatah. Note that hphrogs-par-byed stands for hriyate 
at xii. 50. Alternatively Windisch’s svena pathd. 
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38. Therefore just let this unbalanced time of youth pass 
away with its heedlessness and rebelliousness; for the flush of 
youth is a target for the God of Love and cannot be protected 
from the senses. 

39. Or if dharma is really your intention, offer sacrifices ; 
that is the dharma of your family. For taking possession of the 
highest heaven by means of sacrifices, Marutvat also went to the 
highest heaven. 

40. For with their arms marked by rings of gold and tjieir 
headdresses bright with the glitter of radiant jewels, the royal 
seers travelled through sacrifices the very same path that the 
great seers reaohed by their austerities.” 

41. Such was the speech of the king of Magadha, who in 
speaking rightly resembled Vaiabhid. The king’s son heard it. 


38. The argument is that it is useless to struggle against the domination 
of the passions in youth ; old age will gradually come on and rectify the matter. 

39. The second line is a puzzle. If C’s reading of nagaprstham in c is 
correct, adhisthaya means ‘ mounting ’ as hi xii. 9, and yajnaili must be con¬ 
strued with d. But this reading may Weil be due to the translator s misunder¬ 
standing, and A and T both read nakaprstham, which ought presumably to 
have a meaning.different from the one it bears in d. No other sense however 
seems possible and the question is of the exact purport of (idhisthuya, which T 
takes to mean ‘ blessing with magic practices ’; for the Buddhist use of this 
word see AK., II, 31, n. 2, and V, 119, n. 2, and Vijhaptimdtratasiddhi, 771. 
This use cannot be proved for as early a period as Asvaghosa, but he might 
have known the sense of * stabilise ’, 1 cause to endure ’. I have thought it 
best to take a more ordinary sense for the translation. The reference is not 
certain; Indra’s sacrifices are mentioned more than once in the MBh. and 
possibly we have an allusion here to some version of the story (ix. 243411.) 
by which Indra, after the slaughter of Namuci, freed himself by sacrifice from 
the guilt of Brahman murder and so returned to heaven. 

41. The use of the name Vaiabhid for Indra, when comparing Bimbisara ^ 
to him, suggests that it is to be understood as Balabhid, ‘ the router of aymies , 
in relation to the king. Alternatively, if we read as is perhaps better, dhruvam 
babhase with A, I would take dhruva as a proper name, ‘ who spoke rightly 
to him , as Vaiabhid to Dhruva ’. In that ease Dhruva means Brahma, 
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but wavered no more than the mountain of Kailasa shakes with 
its many sparkling peaks. 

repeating the comparison of x. 2, and 17 ; cp. my interpretation of ix. 20 
and we should no doubt see a suggestion that Bimbisara ranked as an anuja 
of the Buddha (see note on verse 22 above). Naikacitrasanu should have an 
application to the prince ; query sanu in the sense of kovida given to it by the 
lexica ? 
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CANTO XI 

The Passions Spurned 

1. Thereon, when the Magadha king spoke to him with 
friendly face but with matter that was repugnant to him, the 
son of Suddhodana, who was purified by the spotlessness ok his 
race, remained calm and unmoved and addressed this reply to 
him :— 

2. “ There is nothing for wonderment . . . , that you 

should behave thus towards your friends, when you spring from 
the illustrious family of Haryanka and from the purity of your 
conduct are so devoted to your friends. 

2. A very difficult verse, for which I do not fully understand C. In a 
I have followed T in the text, because it is not clear if A meant abhidhdtum 
or abhidhatur , but T also is probably corrupt, as C’s so-shuo, ‘ what was said 
implies a form from abhidhd. The conjunction of bhavatah in a and tava in 
c is open to suspicion, nor should ascaryam etat have as predicate both a noun 
and a dependent clause beginning with yat. The latter must be right, and, as 
the verse stands^ one can only construe by taking bhavato vidhdnam in apposition 
to vrttir esd, which is very harsh. The six syllables may be a corruption for 
an epithet of ascaryam or for a complementary phrase of the type na ca nanu- 
rupam (I do not suggest this as possible, but only as illustrative of the required 
form). In 6 I take Haryanka to be the same as Haryanga, a Brhadratha king, 
whose greatness is described at Hanvamsa, 1700. The name suggests the lion- 
- legend of the Brhadrathas referred to at viii. 44; and in the fragments of 
the Buddhist dramas (Liiders, Bruchstiiclce, leaf 7, read with SBPAW, 1911, 
409) we have what is clearly a description of Rajagrha, in which its foundation 
by Brhadratha is mentioned (cp. Harivamsa, 6598). I infer that the poet 
considered the Saisunagas to be of Brhadratha descent. C has ‘ the family 
called Hari ’. Benares is similarly associated with Bhimaratha at xiv. 107 
and Sravasti with Haryasva at xviii. 58. In d I understand T to read pari- 
suddhavrtteh (rather than °vrttili, as W holds), and to take it as a substantive, 
not as an adjective agreeing with tava. A’s reading, rejected also by Co., is 
out of the question. 
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3. Like sovereignty among cowards, friendship, inherited 
in their families, does not stand firm among the vicious ; but 
the virtuous increase the same friendship, originated by their 
ancestors, with an uninterrupted succession of friendly acts. 

4. And those men in the world I hold to be truly friends, 
who share in the enterprises of their friends when in straits. For 
who in this world would not be a friend to a man who is at 
ease in the enjoyment of prosperity ? 

5. And thus those who, gaining riches in the world, 
employ them on behalf of their friends or of dharma, obtain 
the full value of their wealth, and, if it is lost, it causes them 
no pain at the end. 

6. Certainly this resolution of yours regarding me, 0 king, 
proceeds from friendship and nobility of heart. I shall content 
you about it with*similar friendship ; I would not answer you 
in any other wise in this matter. 

7. Because I recognise the danger of old age and death, I 
have betaken myself to this dharma out of longing for salvation 
and have quitted my tearstained relations, and still more there¬ 
fore the passions, the causes of evil. 

8. For I am not so afraid of venomous snakes or of thunder¬ 
bolts that fall from the sky or of fire allied with the wind, as 
I fear the objects of the senses. 

9. For the passions are ephemeral, robbers of the treasury 
of good, empty, like will-o’-the-wisps in the world. The mere 
expectation of them deludes men’s minds, how much more then 
their actual possession ? 


3. T certainly did not read svalculanurupa, which does not make good 
sense. 

4. W thinks T’s ran-gnas-dag ni hphel-bar in d is equivalent to svasthesu 
• vrddhisv iha ; I doubt this, but T may be out of order here. I see no need to 

amend with Bohtlingk and Speyer. 

6. A’s reading in b is taken from the following verse and the restoration 
is almost certain. Anunl means ‘ pacify ‘ conciliate ’ ‘ convince a use 
occurring several times in Jdt. Atra refers to niscaya. 
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10. For the victims of the passions find no relief in the 
triple heaven, still less in the world of mortals. For the lustful 
man can no more win satiety from the passions, than a fire 
companioned by the wind can from fuel. 

11. There is no calamity in the world equal to the 
passions, and it is to them that mankind in their delusions are 
attached. What wise man, afraid of calamity and recognising 
the truth to be thus, would of himself yearn for calamity ? 

12. Even when they have won the earth, girdled by the 
sea, they wish to extend their conquests beyond the great Ouean. 
There is no satiety for man with the passions, as for the ocean 
with the waters that fall into it. 

13. Though the heavens rained gold for him and though 
he conquered the whole of the four continents and won half the 
seat of 6akra, yet Mandhatr’s longing for the objects of sense 
remained unappeased. 

14. Although he enjoyed sovereignty over the gods in 
heaven, when Satakratu hid himself for fear of Vrtra, and 
though out of wanton pride he made the great rsis carry him, 
yet Nahusa fell, being still unsatisfied with the passions. 


10. For £he second line and for the second line of 12 below cp S xi 32 
and 37. ’ 

12. This verse is clumsy with its omission of the subject in the first line 
and its repetition of the third pdda of 10 in c. But C has it, and it is required 
to introduce the string of instances that follows and is presumably genuine. 
The first line is a rendering of Theragdthd , 111 (=Jdtaka , IV, 172), and the 
third pada, of 778. Luders’ conjecture in c may be right, as the pdda occurs 
in the form he proposed at S., v. 23 ; but time has proved his reasoning wrong, 
as vitrpti occurs in a similar passage at 8., xv. 9 (cp. ib., xii. 15). 

13. For Mandhatr, see note on i. 10. 

14. The references in this and the next verse are well known from the 
MBh. versions. The form Naghusa should perhaps have been retained, as 
T’s sgra-med indicates it too and it is occasionally found in classicaf Sanskrit, 
e.g. Pancatantra (H.O.S., XI), 227, 20. For b, see note on viii. 13, or does it 
indicate an occasion before Vrtra’s death '? 
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15. Although the royal son of Ida penetrated the triple 
heaven and brought the goddess Urvasi into his power, he was 
still unsatisfied with the objects of sense and came to destruction 
in his greedy desire to seize gold from the rsis. 

16. Who would trust in those objects of sense, which are 
subject to disturbance by all sorts of fate, either in heaven or 
on earth, seeing that they passed from Bali to great Indra, from 
great Indra to Nahusa and from Nahusa back again to great 
Indra. ? 

17. Who would seek after the enemies known as the 
passions, by whom even sages were undone, despite their bark- 
-dresses, their diet of roots and water, their coils of hair long as 
snakes, and their lack of worldly interests. 

18. For their sake Ugrayudha, armed though he was with 
a terrible weapon, met death at the hands of Bhisma. The 

16. For the passing of Sri from Bali to Indra cp. the Balivdsavasamvada 
of MBh ., xii, particularly 8145-6. Visctya in d has, as in verses 13 and 15, 
the secondary sense of ‘ kingdom ’, but refers primarily to the objects of sense 
that kings gain control over by extending their sovereignty. 

17. With much hesitation I have adopted T's ndnyakdrya , as it i3 

apparently supported by C. Compounds with na are rare, though commoner 
perhaps than admitted by the grammarians (Pan., vi. 3 73, 75, and 

Wackernagel, II, i. 77 ; cp. Brhaddevatd , iii. 9). Besides the stock examples, 
naciram etc., I note in kdvya Pratijndyaugandhardyana , iv. 5, Kiratdrjuniya, 
i. 19, and iii. 8, feisupdlavadha, xiv. 84 ; MBh., viii. 185, has nasukara , and 
iii. 13664, ndnyacintd (for °cittd ?), and Gandistotra , 12, Nahga for Ananga. 
Catuhsataka (Mem. A.S.B., III), 497, 13, explains netara by utkrsta , and this 
perhaps is the meaning to be given to nanya here. Manu, vi. 96, says an 
ascetic should be svakdryaparama (cp. ekakdryam anantaram of a Brahman's 
conduct at MBh., iii. 13997), and Kdd., 43, describes sages as apagatdnyavyd- 
pdra, where the primary sense is so as to gaze uninterruptedly on Jabali, but 
where the secondary sense is probably as in ndnyakdrya here. Cp. also ananya- 
karmana at AAA., 95, 20. 

18. For Ugrayudha, Harivamsa, 1082ff., and 8 ., vii. 44 (see note in 
translation). For the irregular compound ugradhrtdyudha, cp. bodhyangasitdtta- 
sastra at 8., xvii. 24. The reference defeated C, who substituted an allusion, 
better known to the Buddhists, to the legend of Arjuna Kartavirya and 
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mere thought of them is unlucky and fatal to the well-conducted, 
still more so therefore to those not restrained by vows. 

19. Who would swallow the poison known as the passions, 
when he knows how paltry is the flavour of the objects of sense, 
how great the bondage, how incomplete the satisfaction, how 
much despised by the good, and how certain the sin ? 

20. It is right for the self-controlled to cast aside the 
passions, when they hear of the suffering of the passion-ridden, 
afflicted as they are by pursuits such as agriculture, etc. and 
of the well-being of those whom the passions fail to excite. 

21. Success in the passions is to be recognised as a mis¬ 
fortune for the passionate man ; for lie becomes intoxicated by 
achievement of the passions, and because of intoxication he 
does what he should not, not what he should, and wounded 
thereby, he obtains rebirth in a lower sphere. 

22. What wise man in this world would delight in those 
passions, which are only won and retained by labour and which, 
cheating men, depart again, as though they were loans borrowed 
for a time ? 


ParasurSma. As regards W’s note 11, p. 101, T can be understood to read 
either Bhisma or Bluma. In the second line T was either corrupt or is trying 
' to explain A’s reading ; the latter makes no good sense nor does Windisch’s 
amendment meet the case, as it deprives avratanam of all point. My con¬ 
jecture is palaeographically sound and provides the right counterweight to the 
closing words. 

19. I take samyojana in the Buddhist sense of ‘ bond ’, ‘ fetter ’; kdmardga 
is one of the ten sarhyojanas. Co., followed by Windisch and Formiehi, takes 
b as a single clause, but Schmidt separates the two words, while W translates T 
according to the rules of Tibetan grammar with a very different result. All give 
to samyojana one or other of the classical Sanskrit meanings. 

20. For a cp. S., xviii. 37, which corroborates T’s reading. Query nisamya 
in b ? in d Icama would be better grammar. 

22. This and the similes in the following verses form a series which 
recurs frequently in the Pali canon, e.g., Majjhima, I, 130, 364, Anguttara, III, 
97, Thengdlha, 488ff, 
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23. What self-controlled man in the world would delight 
in those passions, which are like a torch of grass ? When men 
seek and hold them, they excite desire, and if they do not left 
them go, they undergo suffering. 

24. What man of self-control would delight in those 

passions, which are like fierce raging serpents ? The uncon¬ 
trolled, when bitten by them in the heart, go to destruction and 
obtain no relief. 

£5. What self-controlled man would delight in those 

passions, which are like skeletons of dry bones ? Even if they 
enjoy them, like famished dogs eating a bone, men are not 
satisfied. 

26. What self-controlled man would delight in those 

passions, which are like an exposed bait ? Since they are held 
in joint tenancy with kings, thieves, fire and water, they originate 
suffering. 

27. What self-controlled man would delight in those 

passions, which are like dangerous haunts ? By abiding in 

23. The point is that a lighted torch, if held in the hand, may burn it, 
and the first line should be translated so as to bring this out. • 

26. Kings etc. hold the passions jointly with the owners in the sense 
that they may take away the objects of enjoyment at any tiipe. This idea 
and the use of sadharana to express it are both common. The group consists # 
sometimes of these four ( KA ., iii. 15, 4, Vacaspati Mi£ra on Sdmkhyakdrika, 
50, MJiv. y II, 366, 12), sometimes of five, adding kinsfolk (Majjhima> I, 86, 
Anguttara, III, 259, Therlgatha , 505, Bodhisattvabhumi (ed. Wogihara), 5, and 
MBh., iii. 85), sometimes of six, adding foes (Anguttardy II, 68, Jat ., p. 122, 
6-8), or of eight (Sa?hyutta, IV, 324). The exact connexion of praviddhamisa 
with the first line is not clear to me, presumably bait or prey which attracts 
robbers etc. 

27. Cp. S. s xvi. 79, for the use of api to co-ordinate two substantives 
opposed in sense. There is a suggestion here that ayatana refers to the twelve 
ayatanas, the six external ones of which are compared to thieves at Bamyutta , 
IV, 175. T in fact renders it so. But the main sense is as above, in which 
I see no difficulty ; compare the use of ayatana , particularly aranndyatana y 
in Pali (P.T.S. Pali Diet s. ayatana 1). Kinsfolk are a real danger in India, 
as in the note on the preceding verse. C’s translation, if I understand it right, 
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them there is misfortune on all sides at the hands of one’s 
enemy and of one’s relations as well. 

28. What self-controlled man would delight in those 
passions, which are like fruit hanging on the topmost boughs 
of a tree ? On the mountains, in the forest, on the rivers, on 
the sea, men precipitate themselves after them and thereby 
come to ruin. 

29. What self-controlled man would delight in those 
passions, which are like the enjoyments of a dream ? Acquired 
at the price of many bitter efforts, they are lost in this world in 
a moment. 

30. What self-controlled man would delight in those 
passions, which are like trenches full of red-hot charcoal ? 
Though men procure them, increase them, guard them, yet 
they find no comfort in them. 

31. What self-controlled man would delight in those 
passions, which are like the knives and fuel-wood* of slaughter- 

is purely fanciful. T takes abhiUih to mean 1 quickly \ as in the A?nafcikosa , 
which is possible. 

28. In b A’s yadbhraiUam is untranslateable, and to divide yad bhramSam 
is contrary to the scheme of this set of verses. T does not show the plural 
but can onlv have read ydn, the reading conjectured by Cappeller. Laugh 
with abhi is only known in the causative ; for it with vi cp. bihipdlavadha, 
xvii. 55 (reading vyalahghisuh), the proper meaning being ‘ climb up to A 
free rendering meets the case better here, as one cannot climb up to a thing 
on the sea. 

30. C takes the simile to refer to walking over a fire*pit falsely covered 
over, and T translates angdra ‘ cow-dung which is perhaps better than 

charcoal . I understand the simile to mean that red-hot charcoal in a trench 
(such as is sometimes used for cooking still) gives out no heat to those sitting 
by it and soon dies down, however much looked after. Angdrakarsu is a 
regular simile for Icdma ; besides tho lists referred to under 22 above and 
Windiseh’s quotation of Mhv., II, 327, 331, 332, note LV„ ch. xxi, 329 9, 
Riksdsamucmya , 79, 5, Suttanijmta, 390, as typical instances. 

31. The reading sundsi 0 in c is certain. The corresponding Pali passages 
and the Divy. use the curious phrase asisund instead. The association of am 
with mind goes back to R V x. 80, 18, and is found as late as Pddatdditaka, 
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-houses? For their sake the Kurus, the Vrsni-Andhakas and 
the Mekhala-Dandakas went to destruction. 

verses 22 and 29. Kdstha refers presumably to the fires on which the butchers 
cook the meat, and for the first line to the funeral fires ; cp. LV ., ch. xv, 207, 
9-10, and my remarks, JRAS , 1929, 546. Of the seven vices peculiar to kings 
four are known as Tcdmaja , dicing, wine, hunting and women, and these four are 
illustrated in this and the next verse (cp. Kamandaklyanltisdra , i. 56, for a 
similar set of examples, of which the Vrsni-Andhakas are the only one in com¬ 
mon wroh this verse), the Kurus for dicing, the Vrsni-Andhakas for drink (cp. 
MBh., xvi, with Jdt ., xvii. 18, and Divy 560, 20, where Vrsnyandhalcah should 
be read for trsndndhakdh), Sunda and Upasunda for women. The other therefore 
relates to hunting and is not to be treated as two separate instances (contra 
WZKM, 28, 230, n. 4). The question then arises of the form of the first part 
of the name. A’s Maithila 0 is clearly wrong, and the difficulty of C lies in the 
middle character, Giles’ 4059, hsi but only used in the pronunciation ch’ih ; 
and it is not given by St: Julien, Eitel or Karlgren. It belongs to a group of 
characters, Giles’ 1003, 1119 and 1130, which are used interchangeably for 
each other. The only one of them known to me in transliteration is Eitel’s 
example of 1119 for kha, and I therefore take it that C had Mekhali here. 
The correct form can only be determined by a consideration of the Dandaka 
legend. The Hindu versions are at KA., i. 6, Ram., vii. 88, and commentaries 
on KS., i. 2, 44, and Kamandaklyanltisdra , i. 58 (cp. also MRh ,, xiii, 7178, 
7213), and agree that, when out hunting, Dandaka saw a Brahman girl and* 
outraged her, whence his kingdom was destroyed. None of these references 
are probably as old as the present passage. The Buddhist accounts go back to 
Majjliima, I, 378 (cp. Milindapanha, 130), where the rsis destroy the forests of 
Dandaka, Kalinga, Matanga and Mejjha, but the last name is doubtful; for 
the Sanskrit version of the sutra treats medhya as an adjective (S. Levi, JA, 
1925, i, 29), and the only allusion outside Pali literature to a forest of this name 
is a doubtful one in the Savitrl tale, MBh., iii. 16693. The Jatakas tell the 
same tale both of the Dandaka forest (V, 135, cp. Mhv Ill, 363, and LV., 
ch. xvi, 316, 2) and of the Mejjha forest (IV, 389), and mention both with the 
Vrsni-Andhakas at V, 267. On the other hand the Saddharmasmrtyupasthdna- 
sutra (S. Levi, JA , 1918, i, 18, 27, 76) knows a Mekala (Chinese, Mekhala) 
forest and associates it with Kalinga and Dandaka ( ib ., 97). It looks there¬ 
fore as if Mejjha was taken in Pali to be a proper name by confusion with 
Mekala. The latter survives in the name of the Maikal range, the source of 
the Narmada, and the people of this district are associated with the Utkalas 
of the Orissa highlands in the Ram. This area formed part of the original 
Dandaka forest which stretched between the Godavari and the upper waters 
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32. What self-controlled man would delight in those 

passions, which dissolve friendship ? On their account the 
Asuras, Sunda and Upasunda, were involved in a mutual feud 
and perished. 

33. What self-controlled man would delight in those 

passions, inauspicious and ever inimical as they are ? For their 
sake men deliver their bodies up to water and fire and wild 
beasts in this world. 

34. For the passions’ sake the ignorant man behaves 
wretchedly and incurs the suffering of death, bonds and the 
like. For the passions’ sake the living world, made wretched 
by expectation and tormented, goes to toil and death. 

35. For deer are lured to their destruction by songs, 
moths fly into the fire for its brightness, the fish greedy for the 
bait swallows the hook; therefore the objects of sense breed 
calamity. 

36. But as for the idea that the passions are enjoy¬ 
ments, none of them are reckoned to be enjoyments; for the 

of the Narmada (or over a wider area, JRAS, 1894, 242). There is some con¬ 
tusion in the sources between Mekala and Mekhala, but I can find no authority 
for 0’s Mekhali. Reviewing the evidence, the reading indicated is clearly 
Mekhala and it appears that in the form of the story known to the poet the 
offence rose out of addiction to hunting. 

32. See MBh., i. 7619ff. 

33. In A the first seven syllables of a are taken from 34 by error. W 
reconstructs T with yadartham evdpsu ca, but it does not show era, usually 
translated by it, and it indicates the plural of the relative. 

35. A’s readings suggest in c matsyti giranty ayasarn amisartham, the 
plural corresponding better with ab, and FP may have had this too, but C and 
T seem to have read amisdrthi, which requires matsyo giraty. For the com¬ 
parisons, Pavolini, 6SAI, 1900, lOlff., and Zacharias, WZKM, 28, 182ff. 

36. In b, if T read parivartyamanah, it may be taken as meaning ‘ falsely 
represented as ’; if it is right in omitting na, Was parikaljiyamdndk the original 
reading, comparing the use of parikalpa at S., xiii. 49, 51 ? I follow Co. in 
taking na with kecit, ‘ none of them ’; cp. B., iii. 52, and 8., iv, 27. In the 
second line for guya in the meaning ‘ object of sense ’, see JRAS, 1930, 867ff., 
and cp. the Buddhist use of kamaguna. 
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material objects of sense such as clothes and the like are to be 
held as merely remedies against suffering in the world. 

37. For water is desired for allaying thirst; food similarly 
for destroying hunger, a house for protection against wind, 
sun and rain, and clothing for a covering of the privy parts or 
against cold. 

38. Similarly a bed is for riddance of drowsiness ; thus 
too a carriage for avoidance of road-fatigue ; thus too a seat for 
relief from standing, and bathing as a means of cleanliness, 
health and strength. 

39. Therefore the objects of sense are means for remedying 
people’s suffering, not enjoyments; what wise man engaged in 
a remedial process would assume that he is partaking of enjoy¬ 
ments ? 

40. For he who, burning with a bilious fever, should decide 
that cold treatment was enjoyment, even he, when engaged in 
a remedial process, would have the idea that the passions were 
enjoyment. 

41. And since there is nothing absolute in the pleasures, 
therefore I do not entertain with regard to them the idea of 
enjoyment; for the very states which show pleasure bring in 
their turn suffering also. 

42. For warm clothes and aloewood are pleasant in the 
cold and unpleasant in the heat; the rays of the moon and 
sandalwood are pleasant in the heat and unpleasant in the 
cold. 

43. Since the pairs, gain and loss, etc., are attached to 
everything in the world, therefore there is no man on earth who 
is absolutely happy or absolutely miserable. 

37. Cp. Majjhima, I, 10. 

39. In d T probably read pravrttah, which is made certain by c of the 
next verse. 

40. For this use of samjna, see note on i. 51. 

43. As C makes clear, the pairs are the eight lokadharmaa ; cp. S., xiv. 
51, and Digha, III, 260. For a Brahmanical parallel MBh., xiv. 535-6. 
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44. When I see how intermingled are the natures of 
pleasure and suffering, I deem kingship and slavery to be alike ; 
for a king is not ever happy, nor a slave always in distress. 

45. As for the argument that in sovereignty there is great 
authority, it is from this very fact that a king has great suffering ; 
for a king, like a carrying-pole, endures toil for the sake of the 
world. 

46. For if a ruler relies on his sovereignty, which is 
transitory and has many enemies, he is ruined; or if he does 
not trust in it, what then is the happiness of a king, who is 
always trembling with fright ? 

47. And seeing that, even after conquering the whole 
earth, only one city can serve him as a residence, and in that 
too only one palace be occupied, surely kingship is but weariness 
for others’ sake. 

48. A king too can only wear one pair of garments and 
similarly take only a certain measure of food to still his hunger ; 
so he can only use one bed, only one seat. The other luxuries 
of a king lead only to the intoxication of pride. 

49. And if you seek to justify this enjoyment on the ground 
.of contentment, I am content without a kingdom and, when a 

man is contented in the world, are not all luxuries indifferent 
to him ? . 

• 50. Therefore I, who have set out on the auspicious, 

peaceful road, am not to be led away towards the passions. 
But if you bear our friendship in mind, say to me again and 
again, “ Most certainly hold to your vow ”. 


45. The meaning of asahgakastha is uncertain; my translation follows 
C. For the sentiment see Therigatha, 464, Catuhsataka, 472, 24, MBh., xii. 
11992, and Salcuntala, v. 6. 

47. For this and the next verse cp. MBh., xii. 513, 11986, and Jataka, 
II, 215. 

49. Islam in c is used in the same sense as in philosophical works, of a 
principle that is asserted or accepted. For phala cp. verse 51 below. 
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51. For I have not entered the forest because of anger 
nor have I cast aside my diadem because of enemy arrows, 
nor have I set my ambitions on loftier enjoyments, that i 
decline this proposal of yours. 

52. For he, who, after letting go a malignant snake, 
whose nature it is to bite, or a blazing grass torch, whose nature 
it is to scorch, would decide to catch hold of it again, only he 
would, after giving up the passions, resort to them again. 

£$. Only such a man as having eyesight would envy the 
blind, or being free the prisoner, or being wealthy the destitute, 
or being sound in mind the maniac, only he would envy the 
man given up to the objects of sense. 

54. And it is not right, just because he subsists on alms, 
to pity the wise man who desires to pass beyond the danger 
of old age and death, who has the supreme pleasure of religious 
peace in this life and for whom suffering in the life beyond is 
abolished. 

55. But pity should be felt for him who, though placed 
in the height of sovereignty, is overcome by desire, and who 
does not win the pleasure of religious peace in this life and 
is subjected to suffering in the life beyond. 

56. But it was worthy of your character, conduct and 
family to make such a proposal, and so too it befits my character, 
conduct and family, that I should keep my vow. 

57. For I have been transfixed by the arrow of the cycle 
of existence and have left my home in order to obtain tranquil- 


5L Amarsena is perhaps a reference to marsayitum at x. 25, and, if so, 
means ‘ because I have not the patience to wait for my succession \ Similarly 
6 refers to the offer in x. 27 ; it could also be translated, ‘ nor have enemy 
arrows ripped off my diadem \ The reference in c, as Co. pointed out and as 
C translates, is to the joys of Paradise etc, 

54. Bkaiksopabhogin is an unusual expression, intended to imply that for 
the wise man bhaiksa takes the place of kama . 

57. This verse is omitted by C and comes in rather uncomfortably here ; 
it would fit the run of the argument better if inserted after 51, but is not quite 
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lity. I would not wish to win a kingdom free from all drawbacks 
even in the triple heaven, how much less then one in the world 
of "men ? 

58. But as for what you said to me, O king, about the 
pursuit of the three objects of life in their entirety, that they 
are the supreme end of man, my doctrine on this point is that 
they are calamity too ; for the three objects are transitory and 
fail also to satisfy. 

59. But I deem the highest goal of a man to be the stytge 
in which there is neither old age, nor fear, nor disease, nor 
birth, nor death, nor anxieties, and in which there is not con¬ 
tinuous renewal of activity. 

60. As for your saying that old age should be awaited and 
that youth is liable to alteration of mind, this is not a fixed 
rule; for in practice it is seen to be uncertain, old age too may 
be volatile and youth constant. 

61. But seeing that Death drags the world away against 
its will at all stages of life, ought the wise man, who desires 
religious peace, to wait for old age, when the hour of his des¬ 
truction is not certain ? 

62. Seeing that Death stands like an ill-omened hunter, 
with old age for his weapon, and scattering the arrows of 
disease, as hq, strikes down like deer the people, who dwell in the 
forests of fate, what illusion can there be about the prolongation 
of one’s days ? 


at home there either. The FP quotes it as a gdthd, and possibly it is an inter¬ 
polation. 

59. The first part of a is corrupt in T and the order wrong; hgro for 
pada, usually rendered by go-hphan, is odd and should probably be go. 

60. Capalam in c is doubtful, but I see no reasonably probable conjecture ; 
bahuso hi drsyate would be preferable to Kern’s bahulam in sense, but is too 
remote palajographieally. 

61. Cp. ix. 38, iorjagad, vikarsati, and for avasam S., v. 27, and Va.iragya- 
sataka, 30, vivasam mrtyuh karoty atmasat. 

62. The context makes it necessary to take manoratha in this very rare 
sense (reference in PWK). 

11 
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63. Therefore whether a man be in the prime of life or 
old or a child, he should haste so to act that, purified in soul 
and endowed with dharma, he may come into possession of the 
desired continuance or cessation of activity. 

64. And as for your saying that for the sake of dharma 
I should carry out the sacrificial ceremonies which are customary 
in my family and which bring the desired fruit, I do not approve 
of sacrifices; for I do not care for happiness which is sought 
at the price of others’ suffering. 

65. For it does not befit the man of compassionate heart 
to kill another being, who is helpless, out of a desire for a 
profitable outcome, even though the fruit of the sacrifice should 
be permanent; how much less should one act thus, when the 
fruit is transitory ? 

66. And if the true dharma were not a different rule of 
life to be carried out by vows, moral restraint, or quietude, 
nevertheless it would still be wrong to practise sacrifice, in 
which the fruit is described as attained by killing another. 


63. The previous translations miss the point of pravftti and vinivrtti by 
taking ista in the second line as predicate; men follow dharma either for 
pravrtti by birth in Paradise or for vinivrtti by complete moksa, and it is not a 
question of activity or inactivity in the present life. 

64. In d for yad isyate see note on 49 above ; perhaps therefore ‘ which 
is asserted as being ’. 

66. The sense is obvious enough and for once clearly expressed by C, 
but the construction of the second line is difficult. Formichi takes it separately 
from the first, understanding tathdpi krtvd na yuktarupam, him u yat ksayat- 
makarn ; this may well be right. Windisch also separates the two lines but 
understands tathdpi na yuktarupam, krtvd kim u etc., taking kim u krtvd as 
equivalent to kim krtvd, ‘ what is the good of doing it ? ’; but I do not think 
kim u can be so used with the gerundive. The above translation follows Co., 
Cappeller and Schmidt more or less, but is dubious as not giving tathdpi its 
proper sense of ‘ nevertheless ’, as in the next verse. 

66. Previous translators took param with phalam in d ; my translation 
follows T and was first suggested by Gawronski. 
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67. That happiness even, which accrues to a man, while 
still existing in the world, through hurt to another, is not 
agreeable to a wise compassionate man; how much more so 
that which is beyond his sight in another existence ? 

68. And I am not to be seduced into continuance of activity 
for future reward. My mind, 0 king, takes no joy in the 
spheres of existence ; for continuance of activity extends to 
all forms of rebirth and is uncertain in its effects, just as creepers, 
struck by rain from a cloud, wave unsteadily in all directions. 

69. And therefore I have come here because I wish to 
see the sage Arada, who teaches salvation; and I am starting 
this very day. Good fortune be yours, 0 king, and bear 
patiently with my words, which sound harsh in their truth. 

70. Be happy like Indra, shine ever like the sun, flourish 
with your virtues, understand the highest good in this world, 
rule the earth, obtain long life, protect the sons of the good 


67. 4 Compassionate ’ is an incomplete rendering of saghrna , which also 
implies nirveda ; cp. $., viii. 52, xiii. 52, and xv. 15. 

68. The sense of sarvagata is uncertain; it might mean ‘ directed to 
sarva \ i.e. the twelve ayatanas (references at AK, V, 248, n. 1). I take it 
as equivalent to sarvatragamin , ‘ penetrating all the gatis 9 ; pravftti is as likely 
to take a man to hell as to existence among the gods, and in fact rebirth in 
hell according to Buddhist dogmatics is the usual sequel to life as a god. 

69. Ato in a, first suggested by Bohtlingk, is better than ito and may be 
right. 

70. According to the grammarians ( Dhdtnjmtha , i. 631, etc.) the root 
av has eighteen senses, many of them probably assumed for etymological pur¬ 
poses, and, though T translates it throughout by bsruns , £ protect there can 
be no doubt that Asvagho^a intends it to be understood in nine different ways 
here. C took it so, but it is not easy to follow the exact meaning attributed 
in each case, except that it took the second one to mean 4 shine \ The transla¬ 
tion is therefore necessarily tentative. For av in the sense of avagam, 4 under¬ 
stand cp. AK I, 117. In c I do not comprehend aryair ava satsutdn where 
C seems to take aryair with avayur and to translate 4 with upright mind 
and in d should one read sriyam ca , 4 embrace Sri ’ ? T does not show the 
plural. 
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with the Aryas, and enter into the glories of sovereignty, 0 
king, observe your own dharma. 

71. Just as when rain is produced from the clouds which 
originate from the smoke, the sign of fire, which is the enemy 
of cold, then the twice-born fire is freed from its external 
appearance, so do you liberate your mind on the occasion of 
the slaughter of the enemies of the destruction of tamas , which 
is the opponent of the sun, the foe of cold.” 

72. The king clasped his hands and spoke with eager 
longing, “ May you succeed without hindrance in accordance 
with your desires ! And when you have in due course obtained 
the accomplishment of your task, be pleased to show me too 
your favour.” 

71. This is a riddle of the type called parikdrika by Dandin, whose simpler 
example at Kdvyddarsa , iii. 120, was evidently influenced by it. The transla¬ 
tion of a follows C, which runs, c Fire is the enemy of hima, from fire the banner 
of smoke arises. The smoke-banner brings about the floating cloud ; the 
floating cloud brings forth great rain \ Cp. Batapatlmbrahmaym, v. 3, 5, 17, 
agner vai dhumo jdyate, dhiimad abhram , abJirad vrstih. For the interpretation 
of b the use of tanu limits the possible senses of dvija. It might possibly refer 
to a snake sloughing its skin ; but I do not know if a snake does that, when 
it rains. This would go well with the second line, for Satapathabrahmana , xi. 
2. 6, 13, tells us that a man is released from sin as a snake from its skin ; tanu , 
however, in this sense is difficult. I prefer the alternative of taking dvija as 
Agni, a Vedic use ; for Agni is several times called dvijanman in the Vedas 
(Macdonell, Vedic Mythology , 94) and once dvija at BV.> x. 61, 19. The poet 
elsewhere shows knowledge of Vedic expressions and the explanation suits 
very well. Tanu is the word regularly used in the Vedas for the visible forms 
of Agni, and the use can be traced down to HC. 9 ch. iv, 17, 24, nakhamayukha - 
dhavalitatanur . , . vibhavasult. The idea is that, when a fire is extinguished, it 
has not perished for good and all, but has merely lost its visible form (e.g., 
MBh., xii. 6902-3), and it is thus the standard analogy for Nirvana (e.g., 
S., xvi. 28-9). The amendment in c is, I think, certain, as it must be parallel 
in form to a ; the point made is that the king is to destroy all hindrances to the 
extirpation of tamas , the use of the latter in a double sense being very common. 
The translation endeavours to show how I arrive at the solution. 

72. FP’s version of this and the next verse transliterates Bimbisara’s 
as Bindu, a curious confusion with the Maurya Bindusara. 
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73 He made a firm promise to the king accordingly 
and then set out for the Vaisvamtara hermitage. The king 
also looked up at him with amaze, as he wandered on, and 
then returned to the city of Girivraja. 

73. I can find no other references to the Vaisvamtara hermitage, unless 
the scene of the ViSvamtara Jataka is meant, about whose situation the 
authorities differ. The LV. and the Mhv. place Arada in Vaisali, substituting 
perhaps a better known name for an obscure one. 
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CANTO XII 
Visit to Arada 

L Then the moon of the Iksvaku race proceeded to the 
hermitage of Arada, the sage who dwelt in holy peace ; and he 
filled it, as it were, with his beauty. 

2. As soon as the sage of the Kal&ma gotra saw him from 
afar, he called out aloud “ Welcome ”; and the prince came 
up to him. 

3. In accordance with propriety each enquired after the 
other’s health, and then they sat down on pure wooden seats. 

4. The best of sages, drinking in, as it were, the seated 
prince with eyes opened wide in reverence, said to him :— 

5. “ II is known to me, fair sir, how you have come forth 
from the palace, riving asunder the bonds of family affection, 
as a savage elephant rives his hobbles. 

6. In every way your mind is steadfast and wise, in that 
you have abandoned sovereignty, as if it were a creeper with 
poisonous fruit, and have come here. 

7. No cause for wonder is it that kings, grown old in 
years, have gone to the forest, giving their children the sover¬ 
eignty, like a garland that has been worn and is left lying as 
useless. 

8. But this I deem a wonder that you, who are in the 
flush of youth and are placed in the pasture-ground of sensory 
pleasures, should have come here without even enjoying sover¬ 
eignty. 

9. Therefore you are a fit vessel to grasp this, the highest 
dharma. Go up into the boat of knowledge and quickly pass 
over th.e ocean of suffering. 


9. Cp. MBh., viii. 3551. 
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10. Although the doctrine is only taught after an interval 
of time, when the student has been well tested, your depth of 
character and your resolution are such that I need not put 
you to an examination.” 

11. The bull of men, on hearing this speech of Arada, 
was highly gratified and said to him in reply :— 

12. “ The extreme graciousness, which you show me in 
spite of your freedom from passion, makes me feel as if I had 
already reached the goal, though it is yet unattained by me. 

13. For I look on your system, as one who wants to see 
looks on a light, one who wants to travel on a guide or one who 
wants to cross a river on a boat. 

14. Therefore you should explain it to me, if you think it 
right to do so, that this person may be released from old age, 
death and disease.” 

15. Arada, spurred on through the prince’s loftiness of 
soul, described briefly the conclusions of his doctrine thus :— 

16. “ Listen, best of listeners, to our tenets, as to how the 
cycle of life develops and how it ceases to be. 

17. Do you, whose being is steadfast, grasp this : primary 
matter, secondary matter, birth, death and old age, these, and 
no more, are called “ the being ”. 


10. Though the equivalence is not perfect, W is almost certainly right 
in holding that T read na parlksyo ; the context makes the reading imperative. 
For vijnate cp. avijndte in S., xiv. 10, where the sense given in the note should 
be adopted in preference to that in the translation in view of this passage. 

13. Darsana, primarily ‘ system ’ here, as is shown by tat in the next 
verse, means also that the prince looks on the sight of Arada as lucky ; for the 
sight of a holy man or of a king (cp. S., ii. 8, and the epithet piyadassana given 
to cakravartin kings in the Pali canon) is deemed to bring good luck in India. 

15. Query mdhdtmydd iva coditah ? Cp. v. 71, 87. 

16. A’s reading in d is faulty and vai is suspicious ; for the Sariikhya usg 
of parivartate cp. MBh., xii. 7667 ( samparivartate ) and Bhag. Glti, ix. 10 
(viparivartate ). The corruption is easily explained palseographically. 

17. This use of para with i is not recorded outside this poem ; cp. iv. 90, 
vii. 31, ix. 14, and xi. 4, which make T’s tat more probable here. For the 
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18. But in that group know, 0 knower of the nature of 
things, that primary matter consists of the five elements, the 
ego-principle, intellect and the unseen power. 

19. Understand that by secondary matter is meant the 
objects of the senses, the senses, the hands and feet, the voice, 
the organs of generation and excretion, and also the mind. 


following exposition of the Samkhya doctrines see the discussion in the 
Introduction. Sattva here means the individual corporeal being as opposed to 
the ksetrajna , and this usage is common enough in early expositions, MEh ., 
xii. 7103 ( = 9020 and 10517), and 10518. Similarly xii. 8678 (a passage with 
several parallels to this description), runs, Sattvam ksetrajnam ity etad dvayam 
apy anudarsitam) Dvav dtmdnau ca vedesu siddhdntesv apy uddhrtmt , the two 
dtmans being the sarirdtman and antardtman of Mahdbhdsya , I, 292, 14, and II, 
68, 20. Similarly MBh ., xiv. 1372ff. ; and that we are dealing with a regular 
early Samkhya term appears from its use by Pancasikha (quoted by Yyasa 
on YS., ii. 5), tnjaJetam avyaktam vd sattvam atmatvendbhipratitya , and by Vyasa 
frequently in the bkdsya on the YS. (e.g. on ii. 26, sattvapurusdnyatapratyayo 
vivekakhyatih). The three constituents of the sattva >, birth, old age and death, 
are properly the characteristics of the corporeal aspect of the individual which 
keep him in a perpetual state of change ; they are described as four (adding 
disease) at MBh ., xii. 8677, and we may compare in Buddhist dogmatics the 
three laksanas of the samskrta dharmas, which equally account for the perpetual 
flux of the samtana (full discussion AK ., I, 222, the Vaibhasikaadividing them 
into four). Note also the application of sthiti, utpatti and pralaya to the three* 
gunas at Tattvasamgraha, p. 59, verses 97-100. This verse perhaps explains 
the mysterious pancdsadbheddm, of Svet. Up i. 5 (inconclusively discussed 
JR AS, 1930, 873-4), where I would now read the pakeographically sound 
pancasadbheddm , understanding sat as equivalent to sattva and interpreting on 
the lines of this definition. 

18. It is not clear if T read prakrtim or prakrtir. For the early Samkhya 
division of the 24 material tattvas into a group of eight called prakrti and a 
group of sixteen called vikdra, see the Introduction and JRAS , 1930, 863-872. 
The five elements here are not the tanmatras , and C rightly has mahabhutas. 
For prakrtikovida cp. $., xvii. 73, prakrtigunajnam , where jfia also has secondarily 
a Samkhva sense as a synonym of the soul ksetrajna . 

19. Can vdda really mean e voice ? ? C and T*s translations would go 
better with vdcam , but I have left A’s reading, as certainty is not 
possible. 
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20. And that which is conscious is called the knower of 
the field, because it knows this field. And those who meditate 
on the dtman say that the atman is the knower of the field. 

21. And awareness is intellection, that is, Kapila and his 
pupil in this world. But that which is without intellect is 
called Prajapati with his sons in this world. 


20. Co. translates the first line, ‘ there is also a something which bears 
the name ksetrajna etc. \ and T corroborates this ; but the above version gives 
the standard doctrine better. Cp. MBh., xii. 6921, Atmd ksetrajna ity uktah 
samyuktah prdkrtair gunaih i Tair eva tu vinirmuktah paramatmety uddhrtah . 
C regularly translates ksetrajna 'knower of the cause’, i.e. hetujha\ cp. MBh 
xii. 7667. 

21. As this enigmatic verse precedes a verse, defining two opjiosed 
principles, it too should presumably define two such principles. Further, verses 
29 and 40 couple as opposed pratibuddha and apratfuddha . The meaning of 
these is apparent from the MBh.’s parallel to 40 at xii. 8677, Cat/iirlaksanajam 
tv ddyavn caturvargam pracaksate i Vyaktam avyaktam. caiva 'tathd buddham 
acetanam. Despite C and T’s readings the conclusion seems to me unescapable 
that this verse refers to pratibuddha and apratibuddha ( =aprabuddha ), and A 
in my opinion preserves relics of the original verse in pratibuddhi in b and in 
tu in c, which implies an opposition between the two lines ; if T’s dan were a 
corruption for yah, it too would read tu. If we read pratibuddha with Co., 
then probably smrtih should be corrected to smrtah , but the Mdtharavrtti on 
Sdmkhyakdriku, 22, gives among the synonyms of buddhi the following, smrtir 
asuri harih harah hiranyagarbhah ; Kapila further is identified with Visnu 
several times in the MBh . and Asuri is a pupil of his. Similarly MBh., xiv. 
1085, names smrti, Visnu and Sambhu among the synonyms for buddhi . 
Therefore I take it that A’s reading in b stands for an original pralibuddhir 
and that Kapila and Asuri are names for the buddhi in the sphere of the 24 
tattvas (iha) ; iha is not easy to explain in the two lines except by my version. 
There is a remarkable parallel in Svet. Up. s v. 2, where, as pointed out by 
Keith, Sdmkhya System , 9, Kapila stands for buddhi ; note also the association 
of pradhdna and Kapila at Lahkavatara , 192. 

If then the second line refers to apratibuddha , one can only amend 
against C, T and A to my text, taking A’s tu to justify the conjecture in part. 
Prajapati is a name for the bhutdtman , here taken as equivalent to ahamkdra , 
for which I cite MBh., xii. 11601, Mano grasati bhutdtmd so ’ hamkdrah 
Prajapatih, and 11234, Ahamkdram . . . Prajdpatim ahamkrtam ; cp. also 11578, 
ParamestM tv ahamkdrah srjan bhutdni pancadhd\ Prthivi etc., as well as ib., 
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22. The “seen 55 is to be recognised as that which is born, 
grows old, suffers from disease and dies, and the unseen is to 
be recognised by the contrary. 

23. Wrong knowledge, the power of the act and desire are 
to be known as the causes of the cycle of existence. The 
individual person, which abides in these three, does not pass 
beyond that “ being ”, 

24. By reason of misunderstanding, of wrong attribution 
of personality, of confusion of thought, of wrong conjunction, of 

6781, and xiv. 1445. The sons of Prajapati are the five elements, an idea that 
can be traced back to the Brahmanas. This nomenclature shows parallelism 
of idea with the four forms of Vasudeva in the Pancaratra system at MBh 
xii. 12899ff., where Aniruddha is ahamkara ; this becomes more apparent at 
ib 13037, where Aniruddha produces ahamkara as pitdmaha, the Creator, and 
at 13469 Brahma is ahamkara. 

In support of C and T’s text I can only quote MBh., xii. 7889, where Kapila 
and Prajapati are joined as names of PancaSikha. This seems to be the 
only occurrence of the identification and hardly justifies giving the verse in a 
form which is in discord with the context. 

22. Hopkins and Strauss compare this verse with MBh., xii. 8675-6, 
Proktam tad vyaktam ity eva jayate vardhate ca yat \ J try ate mriyate caiva caturbhir 
laksamir yutam || Viparitam ato yat tu tad avyaktam udahrtam. 

23. These three causes of the samsara recur at MBh., xii. 7695 read witi 
7698, and again at iii. 117 ; the Carakasamhitd, fearirasthana, which expounds 
a Samkhya system closely allied to that known to A£vagho$a, gives the causer 
as moha, icchd , dvesa and karman (Jibananda Vidy as agar’s edition, pp. 330 and 
360 ; note the parallel at the latter place, yair abhibhuto na saitdm ativartate). 
PancaSikha’s system, MBh., xii. 7913-4, controverts these causes, substituting 
avidyd for ajhdna or moha , but the explanation is so different from what 
follows here that Hopkins, Great Epic of India, p. 147, may have been right 
in thinking the passage to be anti-Buddhist. 

24. This group of eight reasons, for which the soul fails to free itself, is 
found elsewhere only in the Carakasamhitd, Sarirasthana, v. p. 360, but there 
is some similarity of idea at MBh., xii. 7505-6. The first five apparently cause 
ajfidna, the sixth karman, and the last two trsna. Co. conjectured viparyaya 
for the first word, and apparently T read so ; but C clearly has vipratyaya, as 
has the Carakasamhitd, and the group known to classical Samkhya as viparyaya 
is described in 33ff. Ahamkara as part of the eightfold prakrti should pre¬ 
sumably be understood differently from this ahamkara as defined in 26 ; 
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lack of discrimination, of wrong means, of attachment, of 
falling away. 

25. Now of these misunderstanding acts topsy-turvily. 
It does wrongly what has to be done, it thinks wrongly what it 
has to think. 

26. But, 0 prince free from all egoism, wrong attribution 
of personality shows itself in this world thus, by thinking, “ It 
is I who speak, I who know, I who go, I who stand ”. 

27. But, 0 prince free from doubt, that is called in this 
world confusion of thought which sees as one, like a lump of 
clay, things which are not mixed up together. 

28. Wrong conjunction means thinking that the ego is 
identical with this, namely mind, intellect and act, and that 
this group is identical with the ego. 

29. That is said to be lack of discrimination, which does 
not know, 0 knower of the distinctions, the distinction between 
the intelligent and the unintelligent or between the primary 
constituents. 

Caraka explains it as the idea that “ I am endowed with birth, beauty, wealth 
etc. ”, that is, the quality for which ASvaghosa uses the term mada. Abhisarh- 
plava is only known to me from the bhdsya on Nyayasutra, i. i, 3, pramatuh 
pramananarh sarhbhavo ’bhisamplavah , asambhavo vyavasthd, where sambhava 
means ‘ cooperation ’, ‘ mixture ’ (Randle, Indian Logic in the Early Schools, 
164, n. 3). A’s abhisambhavdt is therefore not impossible, with abhi giving as 
often the sense of wrongness to the rest of the word ; but C, T and verse 28 
all support Co.’s correction. C translates ‘ excess ’ here and ‘excess-grasping ’ 
in 28. Caraka defines it, sarvdvastham ananyo ’ ham aham srasta svabhava- 
samsiddho ’ ham sarirendriyabiiddhivisesardsir iti grahanam. The last word, 
abhyavapata, is difficult; C has here ‘ being inextricably bound up with what is 
I ’ (i.e., as always in C, with the idea of mama , that the corporeal person 
belongs to the self), and in 32 ‘ union-receiving ’ (i.e., wrongly uniting things 
together). T’s translation is mechanical and no help. 

26. Iha here and in 27 better perhaps ‘ in this group 

27. The use of asamdigdha coupled with mrtpiyda recalls samdegha, ‘ a 
mere lump of bodily matter ’, at Satapathabrdhmaya, iii. 1, 3, 3. 

28. Idam in a suggests that A’s reading in c derives from esa. 

29. See note on verse 21. 
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30. Wrong means, O knower of the right means, are 
declared by the wise to be the use of the invocations namas 
and vasal, the various kinds of ritual sprinkling, etc. 

31. O prince free from attachment, attachment is reoorded 
as that through which the fool is attached to the objects of sense 
by mind, voice, intellect and action. 

32. Falling away is to be understood as wrong imagina¬ 
tion about suffering that “ this is mine ”, “I belong to this ”, 
and thereby a man is caused to fall away in the cycle of trans¬ 
migration. 

33. For thus that wise teacher declares ignorance to be 
five-jointed, namely torpor, delusion, great delusion and the 
two kinds of darkness. 

34. Of these know torpor to be indolence, and delusion 
to be birth and death, but great delusion, O prince free from 
delusion, is to be understood as passion. 

30. Co. translates b, 4 sprinkling water upon the sacrifices etc. with or 
without the recital of Vedic hymns and C, 4 cleansing by fire and water \ 
Strauss compares MBh., xii. 11290 ; note also ib ., xiv. 1032. 

31. Or in b, 4 by the actions of the mind, voice and intellect \ 

32. The construction and sense are uncertain ; Co. has, 4 Falling away is 
to be understood as the suffering which etc. ’, not quite a** good sense. 
Abhimanyate evidently has the significance of abhimana as applied inSamkhya 
to ahariikdra . 

33. Did T read vidvdmsah . . . pratiyate ? The teacher referred to is 
Varsaganya according to Vacaspati Misra on Sdmkhyakarikd, 47 ; the sutra 
is Tattvasamdsa, 14, and is alluded to in the Yogasutrabhdsya and the Puranas, 
but not specifically in the MBh. (for discussion, see JRAS, 1930, 861-2). 
Samihate , 4 desire 4 wish \ is equivalent to is as used in philosophical works of 
asserting a principle. 

34. The explanations in these three verses equate the five-fold ignorance 
to the five dosas , which appear in varying form in the MBh. and later became 
the five klesas (for references JRAS, 1930, 862 and 873). The explanation of 
the last three agrees with that of Vacaspati Mi6ra in his commentaries on the 
Sdmkhyakdrikds and the YS. ; the first two differ. The passage mentioning 
the five at MBh., xiv. 1018-9, appears to be corrupt, but explains mahamoha 
and tamisra as here. The first verse suggests a common origin with 36, running, 
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35. And because even mighty beings become deluded over 
this passion, therefore, 0 hero, it is recorded as great delusion. 

36. And darkness they refer to, O angerless one, as anger, 
and blind darkness they proclaim, 0 undesponding one, to 
be despondency. 

37. The fool, conjoined with this five-jointed ignorance, 
passes on from birth to birth through the cycle of transmigration 
which for the greatest part is suffering. 

38. Thus believing that he is the seer and the hearer and 
the thinker and the instrument of the effect, he wanders in 
the cycle of transmigration. 

39. Through the action of these causes, O wise one, the 
stream of birth flows in this world, You should recognise that, 
when the cause does not come into being, the result does not 
come into being. 

40. In that matter, O prince desiring salvation, the man 
of right knowledge should know the group of four, the intelligent, 
that which lacks intelligence, the seen and the unseen. 


Abhisvangas tu kdmesu mahdmoha iti smrtah \ Rsayo munayo deva muhyanty 
atra sukJiepsavah. 

36. T’s ajnatdmisram is contrary to all the Sanskrit authorities. 

37. For abhinisicyate cp. Mulamadhyamakakdrikds , xxvi. 2, samniviste 
tha vijndne namarupam nisicyate , the commentary having nisicyate ksarati 

prddurbhavatlty arthah. Cp. also MBh., xii. 10706-7, Dasdrdhapravibhaktdndm 
bhutdnam balrndha gatih i Saiivarnam rajatarh cdpi yaiha bhdndarh nisicyate || 
TatJid nisicyate jantuh purvakarmavasdnugah. T’s abhinipatyate is good pal geo¬ 
graphically and agrees with 32 above ; for abhinipata , 4 activity 5 , see AK 
II, 65, n. 4. 

38. The reading in b is uncertain, but C seems to support A which gives 

the best sense. In c for dgamya cp. S. } xvi. 42, where it can only mean ‘ under¬ 
stand ’; the use is unusual but recurs at 116 below. Bohtlingk’s ity evdvagamya 
is against the metre. * 

39. Co.’s hetvabhdve is as good as T’s hetvabhdvdt and it is not clear which 
C read. 

40. See note on verse 21. 
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41. For when the knower of the field properly discriminates 
these four, it abandons the rushing torrent of birth and death, 
and obtains the everlasting sphere. 

42. For this purpose the Brahmans in the world, who 
follow the doctrine of the supreme Absolute, practise here 
the brahman-course and instruct the Brahmans in it.” 

43. The king’s son, on hearing this speech of the sage, 
questioned him both about the means to be adopted and about 
the sphere of final beatitude :— 

44. “ Deign to explain to me how this brahman- course 
is to be practised, for how long and where, and also where this 
dharma ends.” 

45. Arada explained to him concisely by another method 
the same dharma in clear language and according to the sdstra :— 

46. “ The aspirant, after first leaving his family and 
assuming the mendicant’s badges, takes on himself a rule of 
discipline which covers all proper behaviour. 

47. Displaying entire contentment with whatever he gets 
from whatever source, he favours a lonely dwelling and, free 
from the pairs of worldly life, he studies the sdstra diligently. 

48. Then, seeing the danger that arises from passion and^ 

41. For ajavamjavata, see JRAS, 1931, 569-70, and add to the references 
there LV., ch. xv, 205. The second line is equivalent to MBh., xii. 8767, Tad 
vidvan aksaram prwpya jahati prdnajanrnani. 

42. This use of vasaya goes back to the old phrase brahrmcaryarh vas 
with the locative of the person under whom the study takes place; cp. Brh. 
Ar. Up ., vi. 2, 4, and Chandogya Up., iv. 4, 3, and 10, 1 with Majjhima, I, 147. 
Later use prefers car, e.g. Digha, I, 155, and III, 57. 

46. For lihga, see note on ix. 18. 

47. Nirdvandva refers to the eight lokadharmas (xi. 43, note). For the 
Brahmanical use see references in PW under nirdvandva, 1); nirdvandvata, 
MBh., xii. 11882, seems to mean the state of being soul alone, disjoined from 
prakrti. The sense of krtin is not certain ; I take C’s translation, T’s being 
purely mechanical. 

48. See the mention of the Yoga system in the Introduction for the 
significance of c. 
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the supreme happiness derived from passionlessness, he arrests 
his senses and exerts himself in the matter of mental quietude. 

49. Then he wins the first trance, which is dissociated from 
the loves, malevolence and the like, which is born of discrimina¬ 
tion and which includes thought. 

50. And when the fool obtains that transic bliss and reflects 
on it repeatedly, he is carried away by the gain of previously 
unexperienced bliss. 

51. Deceived by the feeling of content, he wins to the 
world of Brahma by means of quietude of this kind, which 
rejects love and hatred. 

52. But the wise man, knowing that the thoughts cause 
agitation of mind, obtains the trance, which is disjoined from it 
and which possesses ectasy and bliss. 

53. He, who is carried away by that ecstasy and does not 
see any stage superior to it, obtains a station of light among 
the Abhasvara deities. 

54. But he, who dissociates his mind from the joy of that 
ecstasy, gains the third trance which is blissful but void of 
ecstasy. 


49. Vitarka here includes victim, and T renders it by the equivalent for 
the latter. 

50. Tat tat should mean ‘ various matters which is not good sense, and 
the addition of eva seems to justify the above translation. 

51. T’s vasitah may be the correct reading, C giving no help ; it means 
both ‘ caused to dwell there ’ and ‘ impregnated with ’. The canonical 
accounts of the Brahma deities emphasise their feeling of self-satisfaction 
(AK., I, 169). 

52. Cp. 8., xvii. 45, and AK., V, 158. T translates ‘ possessed of the 
bliss of ecstasy ’ in accordance with its faulty version of 54, but priti and 
sukha are always treated as separate qualities in these trances. 

53. This use of visesa is common in the AK. ; and the same sense* is 
probably to be inferred at MBh., xii. 11874, where Janaka talks of tile vaisesika 
jnana in connexion with moksa and the doctrine of Pancasikha, the Samkhya 


seer. 
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55. But he who, immersed in this bliss, does not strive for 
progress, attains bliss in common with the Subhakrtsna deities. 

56. He who, on attaining such bliss, is indifferent and 
feels no desire for it, wins the fourth trance, which is void of 
bliss and suffering. 

57. Some in that trance through vain imagination con¬ 
clude that it is liberation, because bliss and suffering are 
abandoned and the mind ceases to function. 

58. But those who investigate the transic knowledge of 
the Absolute describe its fruit as enduring for many ages with 
the Brhatpliala deities. 

59. On emerging from that concentrated meditation, the 
wise man sees the evils that exist for those who have a body and 
betakes himself to knowledge for the cessation of the body. 

60. Then, abandoning the practice of that trance, the 
wise man sets his mind on progress and turns away from all 
desire for material form even, as previously from the passions. 

61. First he forms a mental conception of the empty 
spaces which exist in this body and then he obtains a clear idea 
of space with regard to its solid matter also. 

55. The word sdmanya is possibly significant, as the Subhakrtsna deities 
are all alike in body and mentality ( samjna) according to A K ., IJ, 20. 

56. The alternative reading in b, which is consistent with T, is yo viraj- 
yann upeksate ; upeksakah is the expression commonly used in these formulas, 
e.g., S., xvii. 50, and LV., ch. xi, 129,1. 6£f. 

57. Pdda d recurs in verse 75 below. 

58. The reading in c and the construction are uncertain. A’s brliatphalam 
is opposed to C and T, and gives an irregular metre ; it is not clear however 
whether T read °kdlam or “tele. I take hr hat in d to be a synonym of brahman 
(neuter), according to MBh., xii. 12753, and PW’s reference from the Bhdg. 
Pur., but possibly it should be taken separately as an epithet of phalam. C 
suggests the possibility in that case of reading brhatkdlad in c. 

59. The verb sthd with vyut is the technical term for emerging from 
trance and is so used in the YS. also, where it has taken on a slightly pejora¬ 
tive twist. Quite possibly T had chart rindm in b. 

61. The readings and construction of the first line are uncertain. A’s 
asya referring to the subject of the sentence is uncomfortable ; so I accept T’s 
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62. But another wise man, contracting his self which has 
extended over space, looks on that very thing as unlimited and 
reaches a higher stage. 

63. But another, skilled in regard to the inner self, causes 
his self to cease by his self and, since he sees that there is 
nothing, he is declared to be one for whom nothing exists. 

64. Then like the munja stalk from its sheath or the 
bird from its cage, the knower of the field, escaped from the 
body, is declared to be liberated. 

65. This is that supreme Absolute, without attribute, 
everlasting and immutable, which the learned men who know the 
principles call liberation. 

asmin . T’s version implies taking akdsam as the object of parikalpayan , 
for which there is something to be said ; but then it would be better to read 
khdni yany asmin tesv dclau. The sense anyhow is clear, the object of the 
trance being to suppress all sensation of matter with regard to the body and to 
substitute for it the sensation of unoccupied space. Adhimucyate is a trouble¬ 
some word, for which I would refer to the employment of adhimukti and 
adhimoksa in the AK., and to the discussions there (see Index s.v.). The 
general idea is of an act of mental attention which leads a man to approve a 
particular object or course of action, so that he makes up his mind to attain 
or do it, as the case may be. C translates, 4 he completely achieves looking on 
it (i.e. the solid parts) as space J , and I paraphrase this above. W similarly 
has 4 wird er sich klar ’, though T seems hardly to mean this with lhag-par 
mos-par byed. 

62. The difficulty lies in dtmanam, which I translate mechanically. 
From the Buddhist descriptions of this trance vijnana is apparently meant 
and the original reading might have been dkdsagatav ijhdnam. Vasubandhu, 
AK., I, 74, however, defends the use of diman for citta, and in Arada’s mouth 
it might stand for the mahdn atma, the buddhi (so Katha Up., iii. 3, buddhi — 
ib., iii. 9, vijnana). Should not the reading be tarn eva in c ? 

63. Akimcanya is suspicious, being properly the name of this trance ; 
query akimcana ? 

64. For the munja- stalk comparison, besides Katha Up., vi. 17, cp. 
SatapathabrdhmaTUi , v. 1.2, 18, and xii. 9, 2, 7, MBh., v. 1690, and xiv. 553-f, 
Digha , I, 77, and Visuddhimagga , 406. 

65. I take tattva in the Samkhya sense. Strauss aptly quotes MBh., 
xii. 8136. 

12 
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66. Thus I have fully shown to you the means and the 
liberation ; if you have understood it and if it pleases you, 
undertake it properly. 

67. For Jaiglsavya and Janaka and Vrddha Parasara and 
other seekers after liberation have been liberated by following 
this path. 55 

68. But the prince, marking these words and pondering 
on them, thus made reply, since he was filled with the force of 
the motives perfected in previous births :— 

b9. “ I have listened to this doctrine of yours, which 

grows more subtile and auspicious in its successive stages, but 
I consider it not to lead to final beatitude, since the field- 
-knower is not abandoned. 

70. For I am of opinion that the field-knower, although 
liberated from the primary and secondary constituents, still 
possesses the quality of giving birth and also of being a seed. 


66. Ruci , neuter, in c does not seem possible. 

67. Jaiglsavya is quoted by Vyasa on YS ., ii. 55, and his colloquy with 
Avatya reported by the same on iii. 18 ; MBh ., xii. 8431ff., records his con¬ 
versation with Asita about slla in the Samkhya system, and he is mentioned 
in a list of Samkhya seers, ib ., 11782, which includes Varsaganya, Kapilaand 
Pancasikha. Vrddha Parasara is proved to be Pancasikha by ib 11875. 
where Janaka says, Pardsarasagotrasya vrddhasya sumahatmanah \ Bhiksoh 
Pahcasikhasyaham sisyah paramasattamah. Other references to Parasara in 
the Stintiparvan show confusion between the Samkhya teacher and the father 
of Vyasa. The Vibhtisd ’s reference to Partisan tirthika ( AK Index, 121, 
cp. Majjhima, III, 298) is therefore to a follower of Pancasikha’s system. 

68. Hetu refers to the three kusalamultini , as in ii. 56. 

69. Paratah paratah could mean 4 pre-eminently ’ (so Co., etc.), but cp. 
verse 82 and hitvti hitvti in verse 74. 

70. For prasavadharman cp. prasavadharmin in Stimkhyaktirikti , 11, 
where it is explained as the capacity to give birth, as buddhi gives birth to 
aharhkdra. Bijadharman is practically co-extensive in meaning ; so MBh., 
xii, 11662, of avyakta , Kartrtvtic ctipi bijtintim bljadharmti tathocyate, At ib.> 
xiv. 1401, the eight prakrtis are each described as bijadharman and prasava , 
because they give birth to the subsequent tattvas . 
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71. For although the soul by reason of its purity is con¬ 
ceived as being liberated, it will again become bound from the 
continued existence of the causal conditions. 

72. Just as a seed does not grow for want of the proper 
season, soil or water, but does grow when these causal conditions 
are present, such I deem to be the case of the soul. 

73. And as for the statement that liberation is deemed 
to come by severance from the power of the act, from ignorance 
and from desire, there is no complete severance from them so 
long as the soul persists. 

74. It is true that advance is obtained by the progressive 
abandonment of these three, but where the soul still remains, 
there these three remain in a subtile state. 

75. But such liberation is a creation of the imagination 
based on the subtility of the faults, the inactivity of the mind 
and the length of life in that state. 

76. And as for this imagined abandonment, of the ego- 
-principle, so long as the soul persists, there is no abandonment 
of that principle. 

77. And as the soul is not released from the activity of 
reason and the like, it is not devoid of attribute; therefore, as 
it is not devoid of attribute, it is not admitted to be liberated. 


72. In a °vihdrat is metrically impossible and °viharat makes no sense ; 
for the authority for it in the meaning of ‘ separation ’ appears, as PW points 
out, to be due to a corruption. 

73. Kalpyate properly ‘ is brought about ’, but cp. 71. 

74. The argument recalls the Buddhist theory of the anusayas. 

75. The verse is used again in the Sdriputraprakarana, where the entire 
passage is reminiscent of the preceding verses, there being a clear allusion to 
the argument of 72 (SBPAW, 1911, 392, C 4 a5, and K iv a2-3). Life in the 
ariipa spheres is measured by thousands of kalpas. 

77. The exact meaning of samkhyd here is uncertain; if it could J>e 
solved, we should perhaps know how the name Samkhya arose. The use in 
Pali of samkhd is also enigmatical and not fully explained yet; see Samyutta, 
I, 12, and Geiger’s note thereon in his translation. At Suttanipdta, 1074, 
sarhkham upeti is opposed to attham paleti, and ib., 209, and 749, the same 
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78. For no distinction exists between the attributes and 
the possessor of the attributes ; for instance, fire is not perceived, 
when devoid of outward appearance and heat. 

79. Before a conglomerate mass exists, there cannot be a 
possessor of the mass ; so, before attributes exist, there cannot 
be a possessor of the attributes. Therefore the soul, as possessor 
of the body, being first released, is subsequently bound to it 
again. 

80. And the knower of the field, when without a body, 
must be either knowing or unknowing. If it is knowing, there 
is something for it to know, and if there is something for it 
to know, it is not liberated. 


phrase is used negatively in contrast to samkhaya , which latter apparently 
should be equated with the later pratisamkhya (cp. Stcherbatsky, Central 
Conception of Buddhism, 51, n. 1). The meaning in these passages is equivalent 
to 4 phenomenal existence 3 , but this is not the exact sense. Here I take the 
reference to be to sampasyan of verse 63, showing that the intelligence is still 
active, and I translate tentatively accordingly. What attributes are indicated 
by ddi also escapes me. It would be wrong to understand a secondary sense 
in the second line with reference to the guyas of classical Samkhya, for the 
word guTia in Asvaghosa’s day was ordinarily used in Samkhya discussions of 
anything rather than the three factors of prakrti , and in the Samkhya known 
to the poet salvation was attained by the destruction of rajas and tamas only, 
sattva remaining alone in an enhanced state. 

79. Co.’s conjecture in c is negatived by C and T as well as A and is not 
too easy in sense either. T’s lus-bzhin for sarlrin is surely a corruption (lus- 
-hdzin ?). The argument apparently is that the fact that the ksetrajha is called 
sarlrin shows that it did not exist before there Was a body for it to inhabit 
(the bond therefore being anddi) ; if it thereafter attains liberation, the fact of 
its being by nature a sarlrin involves the consequence that it will be bound up 
again with a body. 

80. The opposition between, ksetrajha in this verse and dtman in the 
next is intentional. According to the MBh ., the ksetrajha is jha (cetandvan, 
xii. 11649, jhanalaksanah , xiv. 1250), and the dtman ajha (ajhah svabhavatah , 
xii. 11658); and the purusa is hence described as both jha and ajha at xii. 
11763. 
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81. Or if your teaching is that it is unknowing, what 
then is the use of inventing the existence of a soul ? For even 
without a soul the existence of the quality of not-knowing is 
well established as in the case of a log or a wall. 

82. But since this successive abandonment is declared to 
be meritorious, therefore I deem complete success in reaching 
the goal to derive from the abandonment of everything.” 

83. Thus he was not satisfied on learning the doctrine of 
Arada, and, discerning that it was incomplete, he turned *>way 
from there. 

84. Thereon in his desire to hear something higher he 
proceeded to the hermitage of Udraka, but he did not accept his 
system, because it too involved the tenet of the soul’s existence. 

85. For the sage Udraka, knowing the defects of con¬ 
sciousness and unconsciousness, found beyond the way of 
nothingness a way which was characterised by neither con¬ 
sciousness nor unconsciousness. 

81. I have not thought it necessary to follow C and T in the second line, 
as it is a question, not of reading, hut of division of words, and the first line 
makes ajnanam certain in the second. The Buddhist, however, would naturally 
read the line as C and T ; for to him the existence of knowledge without a 
soul is as obvious as the existence of a wall. For the simile, cp. MBh xii. 
11184, of the senses, Atmand viprahinani kasthakudyasamani tu \ Vinasyanti. 

83. The use of pratijagama in this sense is unusual, but certified by T. 
Hultzsch’s correction may be right, as dharma is masc. 

84. Grdha is regularly used in Buddhism of holding to a wrong doctrine ; 
cp. the expression antagrdhadrsti , and the P.T.8. Pali Diet. s. gaha. Cappeller’s 
conjecture in c is probably sound. 

85. This and the next two verses are very summarily treated by C. 
The definitions of the two previous drupya states in 62 and 63 above show that 
samjhd here has not the technical Buddhist sense, the c naming ’ faculty of the 
mind, but means something like f cognition ’ or ‘ consciousness 9 , vijnana , as 
appears from the use of buddhi as a synonym in 87 and from samjiiin in 20 
(cp. ix. 1). Banna is often used in Pali where classical Sanskrit would havp 
buddhi (note i. 51 above). Op. also the four kinds of sariijhd in the YS+ (Vacas- 
pati Misra on i. 15) and the equation of samjhd and vijnana by Sabarasvamin 
in quoting a Buddhist’s views (on Mimamsdsutra i. 1, 5, see 0. Strauss, 
SBPAW y 1932, 58 (524), n. 1), and also Bfh. Ar . Up. } ii. 4, 12. 
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86. And since the conscious and unconscious states have 
each an object in a subtile condition, therefore he thought that 
beyond them was the state of neither unconsciousness nor 
consciousness and fixed his desires thereon. 

87. And since the intellect remains in the same condition, 
without moving elsewhere, subtile and inert, therefore in that 
state there is neither consciousness nor unconsciousness. 

88. And since a man returns again to the world, even 
after reaching that point, therefore the Bodhisattva, desiring 
to obtain the highest stage, left Udraka. 

89. Then with his mind made up in the search for the 
supreme good, he departed from that hermitage and betook 
himself to the hermitage, Nagari by name, of the royal seer 
Gaya. 

90. Thereon £he sage, whose every effort was pure and 
who delighted in a lonely habitation, took up his dwelling on the 
pure bank of the Nairanjana river. 

91. Then he saw five mendicants, who had come there 
before him ; they had taken vows on themselves and practised 
austerities, vaunting themselves of control of the five senses. 


86. The verse is too compressed for clear construction. Alambane S 
take to be dual, in the technical sense of the object of mental or psychical 
action, as opposed to the subject. ‘ Though ’ should be supplied with suksme. 
Samjnasamjne, presumably locative singular of a neuter dvandva compound. 
If it were not for Hi in c, it would have been better to take alambane as locative, 
understanding sati, and to treat yasmat as governing a, b and c. Co. and T’s 
division in d involves taking tatra as applying to consciousness and unconscious¬ 
ness, not to the state that is neither. But tatraiva in the next verse implies 
division as in the text, and sp?h is always used in these poems with the dative, 
so that the text should have run tasmai gatasprhafy. 

87. The amendment in c is certain; of the many available passages in 
proof note especially A K., V, 144, and 208. 

91. I have given in the text so much of this verse as seemed to me 
capable of certain reconstruction. That C and T both have it shows that its 
omission by A is a mistake. 
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92. The mendicants saw him there and, desiring liberation, 
approached him, as the objects of sense come to a lordly man, 
whose good merit has earned him wealth and freedom from 
disease. 

93. Thereon they served him reverently, abiding as 
pupils under his orders, and were humble and compliant because 
of their good training, just as the restless senses serve the mind ; 

94. While he undertook extraordinary austerities by 
starvation, thinking that that might be the method for ending 
death and birth. 

95. Carrying out many kinds of fasting that are difficult 
for a man to perform, for six years in his desire for quietude he 
made his body emaciated. 

96. Yearning to reach the further shore of the cycle of 
transmigration whose further shore is unbounded, he lived by 
taking at mealtimes a single jujube fruit, sesamutn seed and 
grain of rice. 

97. Whatever his body lost by reason of these austerities, 
just so much was made good again through his psychic power. 

98. Emaciated as he was, yet with his glory and majesty 
unimpaired, he was a source of joy to the eyes of others, as the 
moon in autumn at the beginning of the bright fortnight is to 
the night lotuses. 

99. Though he had wasted away, so that only skin and 
bone remained, with fat, flesh and blood all gone, yet with 

93. Lolaih, should also be understood of the five mendicants, implying 
that they had not yet acquired proper self-control. For the type of simile 
in this and the preceding verse cp. ftisuprllavadha, xiii. 28, and MBh., iii. 398, 
402, vii. 3553-4, and viii. 4196 and 4201. 

95. T’s karmaprepsur in c breaks the metre, because the Vipula, 

requires a caesura after the fifth syllable. 

96. T’s pha mthah-med-pa in c indicates literally anantapara°, but is 
probably intended to give the correct meaning of apara as ‘ boundless^’. 

97. It is not clear to me whether tejas in d means £ outward brilliance ’ or 
‘ internal vigour ’, both perhaps. Kern conjectured tejaso ’sya in d, which is 
easier, but tejasa is wanted to correspond to tapasd in the first line. 
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undiminished depth of soul he shone like the ocean, whose 
depth never diminishes. 

100. Thereon dreading existence the sage, whose body 
was clearly tormented to no purpose by pernicious austerities, 
thus resolved in his longing for Buddhahood :— 

101. “ This is not the way of life for passionlessness, for 
enlightenment, for liberation. That is the sure procedure 
which I won that time beneath the jarribu tree. 

102. Nor can that be obtained by one who is weak.” So 
in all seriousness he pondered further on this point in order 
to increase his bodily strength. 

103. How can the result to be attained by the mind be 
reached by a man, who is not calmly at ease and who is so worn 
out with the exhaustion of hunger and thirst that his mind is 
unbalanced with the exhaustion ? 

104. Inward tranquillity is rightly gained by constant 
appeasement of the senses, and from the full appeasement of the 
senses the mind becomes well-balanced. 

105. The man whose mind is well-balanced and serene 
develops concentrated meditation ; when the mind is possessed 
of concentrated meditation, the practice of trance begins. 

106. By the practice of trance those dharmas are obtained, 
through which is won that highest, peaceful stage, so hard to 
reach, which is ageless and deathless. 


102. Agatddara has been variously understood, ‘ resuming his care for 
his body ’ (Co.), ‘ so reflecting ’ (Formichi), ‘ who has gained respect for himself ’ 
(W). 

103. T is surely wrong in omitting drama in a, for the repetition of the 
word makes the second pdda the sequel of the first. 

104. The first line is undoubtedly corrupt both in A and T, as the reading 
should he °tarpanam with the first word of a in the ablative ; C has preserved 
the right sense, ‘ Eating and drinking satisfy the senses but I cannot determine 
the opening word from this, vihrteh being perhaps the best. 

105. Read rah-bzhin for the first words of T, not ran-zhin ? 

106. The reference is to the bodhipaksika dharmas. 
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107. Accordingly the steadfast seer of unbounded wisdom 
concluded that this method was based on the eating of food and 
made up his mind to take food. 

108. He bathed and, as in his emaciation he came pain¬ 
fully up the bank of the Nairanjana, the trees growing on the 
slope bent low the tips of their branches in adoration to give 
him a helping hand. 

109. At that time on divine instigation Nandabala, the 
daughter of the cowherd chief, went there, joy bursting from 
her heart. 

110. She was wearing a dark-blue cloth and her arms were 
brilliant with white shells, so that she seemed like Yamuna, 
best of rivers, when its dark-blue water is wreathed with foam. 

111. Her delight was enhanced by faith, and her blue- 
-lotus eyes opened wide, as, doing obeisancp with her head, she 
caused him to accept milk rice. 

112. By partaking of it he secured for her the full reward 
of her birth and himself through the satisfaction of the six 
sense faculties became capable of obtaining enlightenment. 

113. Then the sage’s form together with his fame reached 
full roundness and he bore united in his single person the 
loveliness of the moon and the steadfastness of the ocean. 

114. Tbe five mendicants, holding that he had renounced 
•the holy life, left him, as the five elements leave the thinking 

soul when it is liberated. 

107. Constructionally this verse is joined to the next, which contains the 
main verb. 

108. In the variants I have not given T’s drans for uttarara , but it might 
stand for ujjagraha (cp. verse 111), and, if so, T should be understood to read 
tatadrumam in d , no case-sign being given ; this is inferior to the text in style. 
C does not indicate either reading clearly ; it runs, c After bathing, he wanted 
to come out of the pool; owing to the weakness of emaciation he could not 
rise up. A heavenly spirit pressed down a tree-branch ; raising his hand, he 
grasped it and came out \ 

113. The verse illustrates T’s faithfulness to his text; he found sasdka 0 
in d and refused to make the obvious amendment to sasdnka 0 . 
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115. On this with his resolution for sole companion, he 
made up his mind for enlightenment and proceeded to the root 
of a pipal tree, where the ground was carpeted with green 
grass. 

116. Then at that moment Kala, the best of serpents, 
whose might was as that of the king of elephants, was awakened 
by the incomparable sound of his feet, and, realising that the 
great sage had determined on enlightenment, he uttered this 
eulogv:— 

117. “ Since, 0 sage, the earth thunders, as it were, again 
and again, as it is pressed by your feet, and since your splendour 
shines forth as of the sun, certainly you will to-day enjoy the 
desired result. 

118. Since, 0 lotus-eyed one, the flocks of blue jays, 
circling in the air, proceed round you right-handed, and since 
gentle breezes blow in the sky, to-day without doubt you will 
become a Buddha.” 

119. Then, after the lordliest of serpents had thus extolled 
him, he took clean grass from a grass-cutter, and, betaking 
himself to the foot of the great pure tree, he made a vow for 
enlightenment and seated himself. 

120. Then he took up the supreme, immoveable cross- 
-legged posture with his limbs massed together like the coils of 
a sleeping serpent, saying, “ I will not rise from this position on < 
the ground till I achieve the completion of my task 


115. For the imitation of the first pada by Matrceta see the Introduction. 

116. Apparently both C and T read gajardjavikramapada 0 , but the poet 
never elsewhere runs a compound over the division, between two padas of so 
long a metre, and in VaiMastha he always ends pddas a and c on a long syllable. 
For dgata , which T also takes in this sense, see note on 38 above. 

119. For the use of grass as a seat in yoga see MBh xii. 7164, and 
Bhag . Gita, vi. 11. 

120. W holds that T had the compound in b in the locative case (i.e. 
°pindane ?) ; but I think it more probable it took it as an adverb. 
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121. Then when the Holy One took his seat with determined 
soul, the denizens of the heavens felt unequalled joy, and the 
birds and the companies of wild beasts refrained from noise 
nor did the forest trees, when struck by the wind, rustle at all. 

121. For niscitatman cp. xiii. 11, and Jat., xx. 3S. 
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CANTO XIII 

Defeat of Mara 

L When the great sage, the scion of a line of royal seers, 
sat down there, after making his vow r for liberation, the world 
rejoiced, but Mara, the enemy of the good Law, trembled. 

2. Him whom in the world they call the God of Love, 
him of the bright weapon and also the flower-arrowed, that 
same one, as the monarch of the activities of the passions and 
as the enemy of liberation, they style Mara. 

3. His three sons, Caprice, Gaiety and Wantonness, and 
his three daughters, Discontent, Delight and Thirst, asked him 
why he was depressed in mind, and he answered them thus :— 


3. The verse is puzzling because no other version mentions three sons of 
Mara ; the LV knows of Mara having many sons, but none of the names 
correspond. All mention of them is omitted by C too, as if their presence 
were contrary to the legend in the form he knew. The three daughters according 
to LV are called Rati, Arati, and Trsna, according to Mhv ., Tandrl (a cor¬ 
ruption ?), Rati and Arati, and in the Pali canon Raga, Arati and Tanha. The 
equivalents of the names in the various Chinese versions I am unable to 
determine with precision, but, as the one point in which the Sanskrit and Pali 
versions agree is that one of the daughters was called Arati and as Rati is 
known to Asvaghosa as the wife of Kandarpa (#., iv. 8), it is best to assume 
that the name of the first daughter should be read here as Arati and to insert 
an avagraha accordingly. It is remarkable that the sons and daughters play 
no part in the actual fight except for bare mentions in verses 7 and 14. In 
the oldest version of the tale ( Padhanasutta , Suttanipata, 42511 .,=LV., ch. xviii, 
261-3), the daughters are not mentioned at all, but among the armies of 
Mara are named Kamah, Arati, Ksutpipasa and Trsna. It looks as if the 
group of three daughters arose from a misunderstanding of this verse. In 
later legend (e.g., LV., ch. xxi and xxiv, and the FP) they play a great part, 
and it is perhaps to be inferred that this development was just beginning in 
the poet’s time. 
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4. “ The sage, wearing the armour of his vow and drawing 
the bow of resolution with the arrow of wisdom, sits yonder, 
deeiring to conquer my realm ; hence this despondency of my 
mind. 

5. For if he succeeds in overcoming me and expounds to 
the world the path of final release, then is my realm to-day 
empty, like that of the Videha king, when he fell from good 
conduct. 

6. While therefore he has not yet attained spiritual 
eyesight and is still within my sphere, I shall go to break his 
vow, like the swollen current of a river breaking an embank¬ 
ment.” 

7. Then, seizing his flower-made bow and his five world- 
-deluding arrows, he, the causer of unrest to mortal minds, 
approached the advattka tree accompanied by his children. 

8. Next Mara placed his left hand on the tip of the bow 
and, fingering the arrow, thus addressed the sage, who was 
tranquilly seated in his desire to cross to the further shore of 
the ocean of existence :— 

9. “ Up, up. Sir Ksatriya, afraid of death. Follow your 
own dharma, give up the dharma of liberation. Subdue the 


4. I fouow C and Formichi in the translation of dyudha as ‘ bow ; 
T has ‘ sword ’ and Co. ‘ barb 

5. In a ydti seems to be purely an auxiliary to the gerundive. For c 
ep. LV., ch. xxi, 303, 9, and Mho., II, 408, 9. The Videha king is presumably 
Karalajanaka, mentioned in iv. 80 ; Co, considers it a reference to Nimi Videha, 
who according to the MBh. gave his kingdom to the Brahmans. 

7. T is apparently corrupt in b, as shown by the repetition of grhltvd. 
C assumes a play of words on ’svaltha and asvdsthya. 

8. There is little to choose between A and T’s readings in a, C giving no 
lead. 

9. The use of mrtyubhlta is typical of the poet; it implies (1) ordinary 
cowardice, (2) a reference to the Buddha’s statements such as at xi. 7, aham 
jaramrtyubhayam viditvd, (3) an allusion to the etymology of Mara, i.e. ‘ afraid 
of Mara ’, just as at xxvii. 38, the word mara is used for “ death ”. For the 
second line I follow T except for reading viniya, certified by C ; but d can hardly 
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world both with arrows and with sacrifices, and from the work 
obtain the world of Vasava. 

10. For this is the path to issue forth by, the famous one 
travelled by kings of olden time. It is ignominious for one 
born in a renowned family of royal seers to practise this 
mendicancy. 

11. Or if, 0 firm in purpose, you do not rise up to-day, 
be steadfast, do not give up your vow. For this arrow that I 
have ready is the very one I discharged at Surpaka, the fishes’ 
foe. 

12. And at the mere touch of it the son of Ida, though he 
was the grandson of the moon, fell into a frenzy, and Santanu 
lost his self-control. How much more then would anyone else 
do so, who is weak with the decadence of the present age ? 

13. So rise up quickly and recover your senses; for this 
ever-destructive arrow stands ready. I do not discharge it at 

be in order as it stands. Taking the indications of C, I surmise an original 
lokat pararh prdpnuhi vdsavaryam . 

10. The only occurrence of purvatama apparently. Bhaiksakyam in d ? 

11. Pada b is ironical, meaning 4 you will need all your firmness not to 
give up your vow \ According to 8., viii. 44, Surpaka was loved by 
Kumudvati; and if he is the abjasatru of ib\ , x. 53, he was burnt up by love 
(after being hit by Kama’s arrow ?). The name is known to the lexicographers 
as that of the enemy of Kamadeva and is so used at PadyacuddmaTii , vi. 23. # 
The story was well known at one time and formed apparently the subject of 
a play, as appears from the reference at Padmaprdbhrtaka (ed. Gaturbhdyd ), 
25, 1. 20, to the manuscript of a part in it, which was entitled Kumudvati- 
prakarane 8urpakasaktdm rajaddrikdm dhatri rahasy updla?nbhate. That 
it dealt with an enemy to love is perhaps hinted at by the phrase avinaya- 
grantha in the following verse. I can find no trace of any existing MS. of the 
play, and it may be an imaginary one. The details suggest that we may have 
a variant version in the story of the fisherman, Suprahara, and the princess 
Mayavati, in Kathdsaritmgara , eh, cxii. 

12. Vicitta is a very rare word, only recorded by PW from Susruta. The 
reference is to Santanu’s infatuation for Ganga, cp. vii. 41, and x. 56. 
T’s equivalent for asvatantra is not clear. 

13. Pot samjndm C seems to transliterate amjnd. The exact 
correspondence of T in b is not clear (yin yan for hy ayam) 7 but its byar-hos 
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those who are given to sensual pleasures and show compliance 
to their mistresses, any more than I would at sheldrakes.” 

14. Despite these words the sage of the iSakyas showed 
no concern and did not change his posture; so then Mara 
brought forward his sons and daughters and discharged the 
arrow at him. 

15. But even when the arrow was shot at him, he paid no 
heed to it and did not falter in his firmness. Mara, seeing him 
thus, became despondent and, full of anxiety, said softly to 
himself:— 

16. “ When fSambhu, god as he was, was pierced with 
this arrow, he became agitated with love towards the mountain- 
-king’s daughter. That very arrow causes this man no feeling. 
Is it that he has no heart or that this is not that arrow ? 

17. Therefore he is no fit subject for my flower-arrow or 
for my excitation or for the application of sexual delight; he 
merits threats, revilings and blows at the hands qf my troops 
of awe-inspiring spirits.” 

18. Then as soon as Mara thought of his army in his 
desire to obstruct the tranquillity of the Sakya sage, his followers 

in c can only indicate A’s °vidheyesu, not the °abhidheyesu of Co.’s MSS. There 
is a double point in the simile of the Brahminy ducks; not only are they 
the type of true lovers, but it is generally considered improper to shoot them 
in India, and many castes, which will eat other wild duck, will not touch 
them. 

16. The first line is interesting as showing that the poet knew a different 
version of the story of Kama,' Parvati and Siva to that immortalized in the 
Kumdrasariibhava and that, when he calls the god of love Ananga, he does 
not refer to this legend (see the Introduction). The line implies the Buddha’s 
superiority to Siva. I translate d according to T; Gawronski objected that 
the text should mean is this no arrow ? ’, but I do not see that this is necessarily 
so. Pormichi takes the question to be whether the sage or the arrow is acitla . 

17. See note on verse 3, in view of which I do not take harsana and 
rati as names of Mara’s son and daughter. 

18. Ca. . .ca to denote simultaneity, correctly rendered by C. In c 
dsraya in this sense is almost entirely restricted to Buddhism, but cp. 
Gaudapada on Samkhyakdrika, 62. The exact equivalence of T in d is uncer- 
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stood round him, in various forms and carrying lances, trees, 
javelins, clubs and swords in their hands; 

19. Having the faces of boars, fishes, horses, asses and 
camels, or the countenances of tigers, bears, lions and elephants, 
one-eyed, many-mouthed, three-headed, with pendulous bellies 
and speckled bellies; 

20. Without knees or thighs, or with knees vast as pots, 
or armed with tusks or talons, or with skulls for faces, or with 


tain, but gsum-mdun (=trisula>) stands for the word I conjecture to be sala > 
i.e. T may have had sula . Sala is only known to the lexicographers, but the 
reading must be either that or sula to bring A and T together. The corruption 
of A is perhaps due to the writing of a double sibilant (parlyus sala° y or iula 0 ) 
in some earlier MS. 

19. The last compound of the verse is uncertain. For A's reading cp. 
kabarakucchi of a Yaksa at Jdtaka , I, 273, but T and C agree in a word meaning 
‘ with large bellies ’; akrsodards ca involves amending the preceding caiva to 
cdpy } and mahodards ca the change of two letters, while prthudards ca does not 
agree with T and C's indications. For Windisch’s conjecture cp. MBh. y x. 
275. 

This and the next five verses have parallels in LV. } ch. xxi, Mhv., II, 338 
and 410, and FP, ch. xxviii, and also in the descriptions of Siva's and Skanda’s 
followers, MBh ., ix. 2576ff., and x. 265£f. Whether Asvagho^a knew any of 
these Buddhist passages in their extant form is not clear, but Windisch's 
discussion should be consulted (i, 31211). C translates all the verses very fully 
except 23, which it omits entirely, and I have little doubt that this verse is 
spurious. Verses 21, 22 and 24 describe Mara's host as taking the form of 
Brahmanical ascetics (note kapalahasta also at 49 below), and this verse in¬ 
terrupts the order and adds nothing of value to the account. The description of 
the fiends as ascetics is developed from a hint in the Padhdnasutta referred to 
under verse 3. According to Windisch’s reconstruction (i, 31), which seems 
well established in this point, the following verse occurs in the account of 
Namuci’s army, Pagdlhd ettha dissanti eke samanabrahmana Tan ca maggam 
na jdnanti yena gacchanti subbata . This detail was omitted in later works and 
suggests that the poet either is embroidering on the early tale or knew 
an extended version, no longer extant. 

20. C appears to support T’s reading in c, its real meaning being perhaps 
some with heads that had neither faces nor eyes '. A's kahandhahastd is 

difficult; it should mean, not 4 carrying kabandhas in their hands for which 
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many bodies, or with half their faces broken off or with huge 
visages; 

2L Ashy-grey in colour, tricked out with red spots, 
carrying ascetics 5 staves, with hair smoke-coloured like a 
monkey’s, hung round with garlands, with pendent ears like 
elephants, clad in skins or entirely naked; 

22. With half their countenances white or half their 
bodies green ; some also copper-coloured, smoke-coloured, 
tawny or black ; some too with arms having an overgarment of 
snakes, or with rows of jangling bells at their girdles ; 

23. Tall as toddy-palms and grasping stakes, or of the 
stature of children with projecting tusks, or with the faces of 
sheep and the eyes of birds, or with cat-faces and human bodies ; 

24. With dishevelled hair, or with topknots and half- 
-shaven polls, clothed in red and with disordered headdresses, 
with bristling faces and frowning visages, suckers of the vital 
essence and suckers of the mind. 

Windisch cites Mhv II, 411, in the account of the attack (not of the descrip* 
tion of the army), but ‘ having hands like kabandhas \ The exact equivalent 
of T is kahkalavaktra, but I prefer karahka 0 as better sense, as closer to A 
palaeographically and as apparently indicated by C. 

21. The first line seems to describe Saiva ascetics. For bhasmaruna cp. 
xvi. 5. Did C (‘some like the brightness of the dawn *s tar’) take 

lohita as meaning Mars ? For the colour of ascetics’ hair note Mhv., II, 195, 
19, of a rsi, tdmradhumrdrunajata. The first word in c is uncertain ; C’s 
meaning is not clear, but it might have had lambasphico . The garlands, if 
\wajo is correct, may be garlands of skulls. For the next word cp. Bana’s 
description of the ascetic Jabali, Kad. } 43, 3-4, prasastavaranam iva pralamba - 
karnatalam. 

22. In d one can divide ghanta-kula as I do, or ghanta-akula as T does. 
For the compound cp. Gandistotra , 10, which I restore (Ind. Ant., 1933, 65) 
prakatapatutatabaddhaghanta. 

24. For ardhamunda cp. MBh vii. 3383. Apte gives raktdmbara as the 
name of a kind of ascetic, presumably the raktapatas of Kdd., 95, 1 I can 
make nothing out of A’s rajvambara , and the confusion of jva and kta might 
easily occur. For tejohara I follow G; its apparent reading, vayoharas ca, 
may well be right. 

13 
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25. Some, as they ran, leapt wildly about, some jumped 
on each other; while some gambolled in the sky, others sped 
along among the treetops. 

26. One danced about, brandishing a trident; another 
snorted, as he trailed a club ; one roared like a bull in his excite¬ 
ment, another blazed fire from every hair. 

27. Such were the hordes of fiends who stood encom¬ 
passing the root of the bodhi tree on all sides, anxious to 
seize and to kill, and awaiting the command of their master. 

28. Beholding in the beginning of the night the hour of 
conflict between Mara and the bull of the Sakyas, the sky lost 
its brightness, the earth shook and the quarters blazed and 
crashed. 

29. The wind raged wildly in every direction, the stars 
did not shine, the moon was not seen, and night spread forth 
still thicker darkness and all the oceans were troubled. 

30. And the earth-bearing Nagas, devoted to dharma, 
did not brook obstruction to the great sage and, turning their 
eyes wrathfully on Mara, they hissed and unwound their coils. 

31. But the divine sages of the Pure Abodes, absorbed in 
the fulfilment of the good Law, developed compassion for Mara 
in their minds, but were untouched by anger, because they were 
freed from all passion. 

32. When those who were given to dharma and desired the 


27. Co. takes the bodhi tree as the object of pada c; it seems more 
natural to suppose that the Bodhisattva is intended. Acceptance of T’s 
reading would have made this clear. 

28. According to Gawlisiotra, 4, the phenomena in this and the next 
verse were caused by Mara’s followers. 

30. For the eight Naga kings who support the earth see AK., II, 175, 
jn. 4. If dharmabhrtas is correct, cp. the use at S., i. 1. T takes jrmbh in the 
sense o£ gatravinama here, which I understand as above. 

32. Dharmatman is applied to the deities of the Buddhist heavens again 
at S ., ii. 47. 
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liberation of the world saw the root of the bodhi tree beset by 
Mara’s cruel host, they raised cries of “ Ha ! Ha ! ” in the sky. 

33. But when the great seer beheld Mara’s army standing 
as a menace to that method of dharma, like a lion seated amidst 
kine he did not quail nor was he at all perturbed. 

34. Then Mara gave orders to his raging army of demons 
for terrifying the sage. Thereon that army of his resolved to 
break down his steadfastness with their various powers. 

35. Some stood trying to frighten him, their many tongues 
hanging out flickering, their teeth sharp-pointed, their eyes like 
the sun’s orb, their mouths gaping, their ears sticking up stiff 
as spikes. 

36. As they stood there in such guise, horrible in appear¬ 
ance and manner, he was no more alarmed by them or shrank 
before them than before over-excited infants at play. 

37. Then one of them, wrathfully turning his gaze on him, 
raised his club ; then his arm with the club became immovable, 
as was Puramdara’s of old with the thunderbolt. 

38. Some lifted up rocks and trees, but were unable to 
hurl them at the sage. Instead they fell down with the trees 
and rocks, like the spurs of the Vindhyas when shattered by 
the levin. 


33. T gives dharmavidhi no case-sign, but it can only have read as in the 
text. Upaplava in this sense is unusual; perhaps there is a suggestion of 
‘ portent without which the way of Buddhahood cannot be accomplished. 

34. T’s dran-po in the second line should be corrected to drag-po (udirna). 
For the odd use of bhayaya see the Introduction. 

35. For nama see note on iv. 29; kila nama, literally ‘ apparently 
pretending 

36. T does not express su in °subdlebhyah. 

37. C deals very scantily with the passage beginning here. The MBh. 
mentions several occasions of Indra’s being paralysed; the use of the name 
Puramdara suggests that it was the occasion of the taking of Tripura, narrated 
at xiii. 7490, and in the Bombay edition at the close of the Drcniaparvan. 
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39. The rocks and trees and axes, discharged by some 
who flew up into the sky, remained hanging in the air without 
falling down, like the many-hued rays of the evening clouds. 

40. Another flung above him a blazing log as big as a 
mountain peak ; no sooner was it discharged than, as it hung in 
the sky, it burst into a hundred fragments through the sage’s 
magic power. 

41. Another, shining like the rising sun, let loose from 
the sky a vast shower of red-hot coals, just as at the close of 
the aeon Meru in full conflagration throws out the pulverised 
scoriae of his golden rifts. 

42. But the shower of hot coals, scattered full of sparks 
at the foot of the bodhi tree, became a shower of red lotus petals 
through the exercise of universal benevolence on the part of 
the best of sages. 

43. And the Sakya sage, embracing his resolution like a 
kinsman, did not wa,ver at all from his posture in spite of these 
various afflictions and distresses of body and mind, which were 
cast at him. 

44. Thereon others spat out snakes from their mouths as 

39. In d I follow the previous translations. W objects, not unreasonably, 
that a cloud does not send out rays, and suggests ‘ the under edge ’, also some¬ 
what difficult; ep. 8., iii. 24. 

40. Kadangara, which beat T (did it read gajam varam ?), is evidently 
the same as Pali kalihgara, as Kern pointed out. Schmidt’s Nachtrage quotes 
the same form from the MBh. ; cp. also kaidngala, ib., iii. 642. 

41. For references for the second line see AK., II, 184, n. 2. 

42. Maitrivihara is one of the Brahmaviharas; cp. LV ch. xxi. 310, 
4-5. 

43. Ata/pa as a substantive seems to be only known in the sense of 
‘ heat but as it cannot be an adjective here, I take it as a substantive in the 
sense of the adjective. Sukumar Sen ( Outline Syntax of Buddhistic Sanskrit, 
25) construes tho instrumentals of the first line as absolute ; more probably 
Asvaghosa feels the intransitive cacala to be equivalent to a causative passive, 
‘ was not caused to waver by ’. 

44. The form nirjigilulj, is remarkable ; Pay,., viii. 2, 21, allows the present 
stem gil for gf when compounded with a preposition ending in a vowel and the 
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from rotten treetrunks ; as if bound by spells, they did not hiss 
or raise themselves or move in his presence. 

45. Others transformed themselves into huge clouds, 
accompanied by lightning and the fearsome crash of thunder- 
stones, and let loose on the tree a shower of stones, which 
turned into a pleasant rain of flowers. 

46. One too placed an arrow on his bow ; it blazed there, 
but did not shoot forth, like the anger of a poor ill-tempered 
man, when it is fanned in his heart. 

47. But five arrows shot by another stood arrested in 
the air and did not fall on the sage, just as, when their objects 
are present, the five senses of a wise man who is afraid of the 
cycle of existence remain inactive. 

48. Another rushed wrathfully against the great seer, 
grasping a club in order to kill him ; he. fell helpless without 
obtaining his object, as men, not obtaining their desires, fall 
helplessly into calamitous sins. 

49. But a woman, black as a cloud, with a skull in her 
hand, wandered about there unrestrainedly and did not remain 
still, with the intention of deluding the great seer’s heart, and 
resembling the intelligence of a man of inconstant mind 
wandering uncertainly among the various sacred traditions. 


preceding rale authorises the intensive jegilyate. But a perfect formation 
from this stem appears to have no parallel. Utsasrpuh, Kern’s conjecture, 
seems certified by T, which takes it in the sense of ‘ going along ’; the sense 
I propose is better, as suggesting preparation to strike. 

46. The point of the simile lies in anlSvara, whose exact sense is uncertain ; 
isvara is used by the poet for * rich ’, so I conjecture ‘ poor ’ here. Co.’s 
1 impotent ’ is as good. A man who is anlsvara has perforce to keep his anger 
in his heart, because he cannot give it effective expression. 

47. There is nothing to choose between nabhasi and viyati in b, except 
that ASvaghosa uses the former rather oftener. 

49. C may be right in taking meghakali as a proper name ; he describes 
her as an elder sister of Mara, but otherwise she is unknown. Or the verse 
may be intended as a reference to some Hindu goddess or to female Saiva 
ascetics. Aniyatam probably implies making lewd gestures, as C suggests. 
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50. One, wishing to bum him up like a venomous snake 
with the fire of his glance, levelled a blazing eye on the seer, 
but failed to see him, as he sat still in the same place, just as a 
man absorbed in the passions fails to see the true good when 
it is pointed out to him. 

51. Thus another, lifting a ponderous rock, toiled in vain 
with his efforts baffled, like one who desires to obtain by afflic¬ 
tion of the body the dharma which is the ultimate good and 
which 4s only to be reached by knowledge and concentration of 
mind. 

52. Others again, assuming the forms of hyenas and lions, 
loudly roared mighty roars, from which living beings cowered 
away on every side, thinking the sky had been split by the blow 
of a thunderbolt. 

53. The deer and the elephants, giving forth cries of 
distress, ran about and hid themselves, and on that night, as 
if it were day*, the birds on all sides fluttered about, screaming 
in distress. 

54. But although all beings shivered at such howls of 
theirs, the sage, like Garuda at the noise of crows, neither 
trembled nor quailed. 

55. The less the sage was afraid of the fearsome troops of 
that array, the more was Mara, the enemy of the upholders of 
the Law, cast down with grief and wrath. 

56. Then a certain being of high station and invisible 
form, standing in the sky and seeing that Mara was menacing 
the seer and without cause of enmity was displaying wrath, 
addressed him with imperious voice :— 


The simile is a reference to the various dgamas, which the poet considered to 
he mutually contradictory and uncertain (cp. ix. 76, and 8., i. 14, and iii. 2). 

• 55. A’s sasara in d is hopeless, and C and FP clearly indicate sasdda ; 
T’s mysterious byer is probably corrupt for byin (to hbyin-ba), which would 
stand for the same reading. 

56. Vaira is not exactly ‘enmity’, but more like ‘feud’, the hostile 
feeling which two factions or opponents maintain to each other. In this case 
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57. “ Mara, you should not toil to no purpose, give up 
your murderous intent and go in peace. For this sage can no 
iftore be shaken by you than Meru, greatest of mountains, by 
the wind. 

58. Fire might lose its nature of being hot, water its 
liquidity, earth its solidity, but in view of the meritorious 
deeds accumulated by him through many ages he cannot abandon 
his resolution, 

59. For such is his vow, his energy, his psychic power, 
his compassion for creation, that he will not rise up till he 
has attained the truth, just as the thousand-rayed sun does 
not rise without dispelling the darkness. 

60. For by rubbing wood long enough a man obtains fire, 
and by digging the earth deep enough he obtains water ; nothing 
is impossible of achievement to the man of perseverance. Every¬ 
thing that is undertaken by the proper method is thereby 
necessarily carried out with success. 

61. Therefore since the great physician, in his pity for 
the world lying distressed in the diseases of passion, etc., toils for 
the medicine of knowledge, he should not be hindered. 

62. And since the world is being carried away along wrong 
paths, it is no more proper to harass him, the guide who is 
laboriously, searching for the right path, than it is to harass a 
good guide, when a caravan has lost its way. 

the enmity was only on Mara’s side, the Buddha having no similar feeling 
against him ; there was therefore no real vaira between them. 

57. Sarma, 1 home ’ and * peace ’. Presumably the reading should be 
either himsatmatam here or himsrdtmand in verse 32. 

59. In T for bcom gnas read bcom-nas. 

60. The point in d, as correctly seen by most translators, lies in the 
significance of the doubled ca ; yuktam properly ‘ conjoined with The 
verse, which is imitated in Pratijndyaugandhardyana, i. 18, contains ideas 
used again in S., xii. 33, 34, and xvi. 97. 

61. Rdgadi, i.e. dvesa and rndha also. 

62. The collocation of daisika and sudesika is suspicious. The MSS. of 
8. read daisika in every case and sudaisika once and sudesika once. Probably 
eudaUika),\ is right here. 
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63. When all beings are lost in the great darkness, he is 
being made into the lamp of knowledge ; it is no more right for 
your Honour to cause his extinction than it would be to pflt 
out a lamp which lias been made to shed light in the darkness. 

64. But what honourable man indeed would meditate 
wrong towards him who, when he secs the world to be drowning 
in the great flood of the cycle of existence and to be unable to 
find the further shore, engages himself in ferrying it across ? 

65. For the tree of knowledge, when flourishing, should 
not be cut down, the tree whose fibres are forbearance, which 
is rooted deep in resolution, whose flowers are good conduct and 
whose boughs awareness and wisdom, and which yields the 
fruit of dharma. 

66. His purpose is to deliver creation which is bound fast 
in mind by the snares of delusion. It does not befit you to 
try to kill him who is exerting himself to deliver mankind from 
their bondage. 

67. For to-day is the appointed time for the ripening of 
those deeds which he has done in the past for the sake of illumina¬ 
tion. Thus he is seated in this place exactly like the previous 
sages. 


03. The application of arya to Mara is curious. Properly it means either 
a member of one of the three arya castes or one who has entered on the path 
to salvation and is no longer a prthagjana. I take it here primarily as equivalent 
to bhamt in accordance with dramatic usage ; secondarily it may allude to the 
legend that Mara was ultimately converted. The verb nirvdpayitum, which 
T renders ‘ cause to at tain Nirvana probably hints at the story of Mara’s 
tempting the Buddha to enter Parinirvana before his time. 

04. The three conjunctions have bothered the critics. I take in as 
governing the whole sentence to emphasise that it is taking up the arya of 
the previous verse and giving it a new twist. The doubled ca I construe only 
in t he relative sentence, implying the simultaneity of the two clauses, ‘ as 
soon as he,saw . . , he started etc. ’, but properly a finite verb is wanted in the 
first line. 

06. Asvaghosa uses srdnta for ‘ wearied by strenuous activity ’, and so 
* strenuous ’ ; cp. iv. 103, and 6'., i. 1. 
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68. For this is the navel of earth’s surface, entirely 
possessed of the highest power; for there is no other spot on 
earth which can bear the force of his concentrated thought. 

69. Therefore be not grieved, calm yourself, Mara, and 
be not over-proud of your might. Inconstant fortune should 
not be relied on ; you display arrogance, when your very 
position is tottering.” 

70. And when Mara heard that speech of his and observed 
the great sage’s unshakenness, then, his efforts frustrated, he 
went away dejectedly with the arrows by which the world is 
smitten in the heart. 

71. Then his host fled away in all directions, its elation 
gone, its toil rendered fruitless, its rocks, logs and trees scattered 
everywhere, like a hostile army whose chief has been slain by 
the foe. 

72. As he of the flower-banner fled away defeated with 
his following, and the great seer, the passion-free* conqueror of 

68. This idea of the navel of the earth goes back to the Rigveda, where 
the place of Agni and Soma is repeatedly called the navel of the earth. That 
the poet had this in mind is shown by dhfimnd, a word specially applied to the 
seat of Agni and Soma, and which should therefore possibly be understood 
here as also meaning the supreme ‘ seat the vajrdmna described at A K IT, 
14/5-0. For the general idea see Jdtalca , I, 71, and IV, 229, and AAA., 178 
(explaining the word avisahyatvam of Asanga's kdrikd ), and for the use of 
nubia Mhv., III, 275, 1-2, and Ooomaraswamy's reference to Mahdbodhivamsa 
79, in Eastern Art , HI, 217. For d ep. Ram., v. 3, 78, and MRh ., v. 55. 

09. C gives no help in determining the reading in d. 

70. In d T takes jagaccetasi as a compound and vihanyale (if it read so) 
therefore as impersonal; it may have read yasya (i.e. hanyate ?). Possibly 
one should take yair as equivalent to yasya , ‘by whose arrows', and 
attracted into the instrumental by the nearer noun. 

71. C and T agree that asraya here means ‘ leader * ; cp. viii. 23, and note. 
It is a well-recognized phenomenon in Indian history and literature that, when 
the leader is killed in battle, his army promptly disperses. 

72. Paripaksa does not occur elsewhere ; those who do not like it can 
choose between mparimkw . sajHirivdre and sapariburhe. The following verse, 
as pointed out by Liiders long ago, is undoubtedly spurious, as not in C, as 
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the darkness of ignorance, remained victorious, the heavens 
shone with the moon like a maiden with a smile, and there fell 
a rain of sweet-smelling flowers filled with water. 

simply repeating T1 in different terms, as containing words not used elsewhere 
by the poet' (pdpiyn-% yotta, vikabmm). and as following a verse in a longer 
metre. 
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CANTO XIV 
Enlightenment 

1. Then, after conquering Mara’s host by his steadfast¬ 
ness and tranquillity, he, the master of trance, put himself into 
trance in order to obtain exact knowledge of the ultimate 
reality. 

2. And after winning entire control over all the methods 
of trance, he called to mind in the first watch the succession of 
his previous births. 

3. As though living them over again, he recalled thousands 
of births, that he had been so-and-so in such-and-such a place 
and that passing out of that life he had come hither. 

4. Then after recalling his birth and death in these various 
existences, the compassionate one was filled with compassion 
for all living beings :— 

5. “ Truly the world, in abandoning its kinsfolk in this life 
and yet proceeding to activity in another existence, is without 
means of rescue and turns round and round like a wheel.” 

6. As he thus with resolute soul was mindful of the past, 
*the conviction grew in him that the cycle of existence was as 
lacking in substance as the pith of a plantain-tree. 

3. T’s amuko is contrary to the usual wording, e.g. LV ch. xxii, 345, 12. 

5. The words ca kriydh are very puzzling and can only ho construed by 
understanding krtva from a ; in view of the assonance with cakravat in d, the 
original reading may have been cakriyah, ‘ travelling onwards ’ (Aitareya- 
brahmam, i. 14, 4). In either case the thought is that the Buddha and the 
world generally both have to abandon their kindred, but the world does it to 
repeat the performance in the next life, while the Buddha intends never to 
have to do it again. But C’s ‘ The wheel turns round in the six gatis, birjh 
and death (=samsdra) are never exhausted suggests that- the reading should 
be cakmyam, ‘ without ever stopping ’, which is palffiographically sound and 
expresses the sense more clearly. The form bhramati is permissible according 
to Pan., iii. 1, 70. 
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7. But in the second watch lie, whose energy had no peer, 
gained the supreme divine eyesight, being himself the highest 
of all who possess sight. 

8. Then with that completely purified divine eyesight he 
beheld the entire world, as it were in a spotless mirror. 

9. His compassionateness waxed greater, as he saw the 
passing away and rebirth of all creatures according as their 
acts were lower or higher. 

10. Those living beings whose acts are sinful pass to the 
sphere of misery, those others whose deeds are good win a place 
in the triple heaven. 

11 . The former arc reborn in the very dreadful fearsome 
hell and, alas, are woefully tormented with sufferings of many 
kinds. 

12. Some are .made to drink molten iron of the colour of 
fire ; others are impaled howling on a redhot iron pillar. 

13. Some, head downwards, are boiled like meal in iron 
cauldrons ; others are miserably broiled on heaps of burning 
redhot coals. 

14. Some are devoured by fierce horrid dogs with iron 
teeth, others by the gloating Iron-beaks as if by crows of iron* 

15. Some, exhausted with the burning, long for cool shade 
and enter like captives the dark sword-leaved forest 

7. For the divine eyesight, see AK., Index s. divyaenksus. 

9. Cp. AAA 130, 25, aijam hi hetuphahtyor dharmo yat prakrstdd dheloh 
prakrstam phalmn aprakrslac cdprakrstam . 

10. The durgaii par excellence is hell, hut the term usually includes 
existence as an animal or as a Preta. 

12. The following description has many analogies in Buddhist literature ; 
for another kiivya account see Jdt., xxix, and for the classic description with 
references to literature AK., IT, 148ff. 

13. Should it be dahyante ’karunam in c ? 

14. For the ayastundas , AK., II, 151 ; it is wrong to take vayasaih with 
ayastuyulciih. 

15. The asipattramna figures also in Brahinanical literature, MBh., 
xii. 12075, Mann , iv. 90, B., xiv. 48 ; see also Kirfel, Kosmographie der Irnler , 
Index s.v. The point of baddhd iva escapes me ; should it be vadhyu im ? 
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16. Some have their arms bound and like wood are 
chopped up with axes ; even in this suffering they do not cease 
to ^xist, the power of their acts holding back their vital breaths. 

17. The retribution of the act which was committed by 
them for the cessation of suffering in the hope of obtaining 
pleasure, is experienced by them against their will in the shape 
of this suffering. 

18. These did evil for the sake of pleasure and are now 
exceedingly tormented. What pleasure, even the slightest, 
does that enjoyment of theirs cause ? 

19. The consequences of the foul act, mirthfully carried 
out by the foul-minded, are reaped by them with lamentations, 
when the hour of retribution has matured. 

20. If sinners could thus see the fruit of their acts, they 
would vomit forth hot blood, as if they had been struck in a 
vital part. 

21. By reason of their various actions arising from the 
activity of the mind, these other unfortunates are born among 
the various kinds of animals. 

22. In this state they are miserably slaughtered, even 
before the eyes of their relatives, for the sake of their flesh, 
skin, fur or tusks, or out of mutual enmity or mere wantonness. 

23. And powerless and helpless too, tormented by hunger, 
thirst and exhaustion, those who become oxen or horses are 
driven along, their bodies wounded with goads. 

16. In T correct blcg to btag .s in b. Vijxicyante seems better than 
vipndyante ; it refers to vipiikn, Hie retribution of the act, but primarily it 
means ‘ come to an end by transition from the idea of completion on maturity. 
The passive of paripac i8 recorded in tins sense. 

20. The verse which A and T add hero is so obviously out of place that 
there can be no doubt of the correctness of Luders’ opinion rejecting it; it is 
not in C. 

21. For visixinda, see references in Ind. Ant., 1033, 114. 

22. I understand vairnd api to mean the animals kill each otner; as C 
has it, ‘ still more they mutually tear and kill each other T’s rdgdd for it is 
inferior. 
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24. And those who become elephants arc ridden despite 
their strength by weaklings, who kick them with foot and heel 
or torment their heads with the ankus. 

25. In this state, though there are other forms of suffering, 
suffering arises especially from mutual enmity and from subjec¬ 
tion to others. 

26. For catching each other mutually, the sky-dwellers 
are oppressed by sky-dwellers, water-dwellers by those who 
move in the water, and land-dwellers by land-dwellers. 

27. And so those, who are obsessed by stinginess, are 
reborn in the dark world of the Pretas and reap their reward in 
wretchedness. 

28. With mouths small as the eye of a needle and bellies 
vast as mountains, their lot is suffering and they are tortured 
with the sufferings of hunger and thirst. 

29. For reaching the limit of longing, yet kept in existence 
by their own deeds, they do not succeed in swallowing even the 
filth thrown away by others. 

30. If man knew that such was the fruit of avarice, he 
would always give away even the limbs of his own body, as 
6ibi did. 


24. The mahout sits on the neck of the elephant with his feet under the 
ears, ordinarily controlling him with his feet, but, when he is refractory, 
bringing down the ankus, often wit h great force, on the crown of his head. 

26. I do not like the reading in d , but see no alternative. 

27. Pitf is here used for prela, a class of being about whom Buddhist 
traditions are very confused. The reference here, as is shown by nirdloka, is 
to the realm of Yama, which according to the ,Saddharmasmrtyupasthdna-8Utra 
(S. Levi, JA, 1918, i, p. 36) is ‘ tout assoinbri par l’egarement et par 1 obscurcis- 
semont dcs esprits qui s’y trouvent.’ It places the land of Yama on the 
surface of the earth, while AK., II, 156, puts it 500 yojams below. 

29. 0 and the sense show that this and the next verse must ho read in 

this or<M. The reading in a is not quite satisfactory ; the sense clearly being 
that they reach the extreme limit of starvation, should it run asanasamati- 
krdntd ? Note the idiomatic use of labh with the infinitive. 
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31. Those other creatures take form again in the filthy 
hell-like pool called the womb and experience suffering amongst 
men. 

32. At the first even at the moment of birth they are 
gripped by sharp hands, as if sharp swords were piercing them, 
whereat they weep bitterly. 

33. They are loved and cherished and guarded by their 
kindred who bring them up with every care, only to be defiled 
by their own various deeds as they pass from suffering to greater 
suffering. 

34. And in this state the fools, obsessed with desire, are 
borne along in the ever-flowing stream, thinking all the more, 

‘ this is to be done and this is to be done ’. 

35. These others, who have accumulated merit, are born 
in heaven, and are terribly burned by the flames of sensual 
passion, as by a fire. 

36. And from there they fall, still not satiated with the 
objects of sense, with eyes turned upwards, their brilliance 
gone, and wretched at the fading of their garlands. 

37. And as their lovers fall helplessly, the Apsarases 
regard them pitifully and catch their clothes with their hands. 

38. Some look as if they were falling to earth with their 
ropes of pearls swaying, as they try to hold up their lovers 
falling miserably from the pavilions. 

39. Others, wearing ornaments and garlands of many 
kinds and grieved at their fall into suffering, follow them with 
eyes unsteady with sympathy. 

40. In their love for those who are falling, the troops of 
Apsarases beat their breasts with their hands and, distressed, 
as it were, with great affliction, remain attached to them. 


33. ‘ Defiled non-mon/t, kli.s or kalusa. 

38. Lun-hdod, inexplicable by the dictionaries, T interpret through, the 
use of lun mno-ba at Kdiynpajiarimrta, 151), corresponding to udgrhneya 
dharn<yeya>. Op. iii. 22 above and 8., vi. 3. 

40. The sense of the main verb brten («er, sag, bhctj etc.) is not clear to me. 
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41. The dwellers in Paradise fall distressed to earth, 
lamenting, “ Alas, grove of Caitraratha! Alas, heavenly lake! 
Alas, Mandakini! Alas, beloved ! ” 

42. Seeing that Paradise, obtained by many labours, is 
uncertain and transitory, and that such suffering will be caused 
by separation from it, 

43. Alas, inexorably this is in an especial degree the law 
of action in the world ; this is the nature of the world and yet 
they do not see it to be such. 

44. Others, who have disjoined themselves from sensual 
passion, conclude in their minds that their station is eternal ; 
yet they fall miserably from heaven. 

45. In the hells is excessive torture, among animals eating 
each other, the suffering of hunger and thirst among the pretas, 
among men the suffering of longings, 

46. In the heavens that are free from love the suffering 
of rebirth is excessive. For the ever-wandering world of the 
living there is most certainly no peace anywhere. 

47. This stream of the cycle of existence has no support 
and is ever subject to death. Creatures, thus beset on all 
sides, find no resting-place. 

48. Thus with the divine eyesight he examined the five 
spheres of life and found nothing substantial in existence, just 
as no hcartwood is found in a plantain-tree when it is cut 
open. 

49. Then as the third watch of that night drew on, the 
best of those who understand trance meditated on the real 
nature of this world :— 


41. This is 8., xi. 50. 

43, 44. C shows T’s order to he wrong here : my verse 43 is made up of 
W’s* 44a6, 4 5cd, and verse 44 of 45*76, 44 cd. In the first line of 43 I read 
nes-par ior'des las and understand something like lokakdryasya dharmo 'yam 
dliruvam baia visesatah. Verse 44 refers to the inhabitants of the Brahma 
world. 
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50. “ Alas ! Living creatures obtain but toil; over and 
over again they are born, grow old, die, pass on and are 
reborn. 

51. Further man’s sight is veiled by passion and by the 
darkness of delusion, and from the excess of his blindness he 
does not know the way out of this great suffering. ” 

52. After thus considering, he reflected in his mind, 
“ What is it verily, whose existence causes the approach of old 
age and death ? ” 

53. Penetrating the truth to its core, he understood that 
old age and death are produced, when there is birth. 

54. He saw that head-ache is only possible when the 
head is already in existence; for when the birth of a tree has 
come to pass, then only can the felling of it take place. 

55. Then the thought again arose in him, “ What does this 
birth proceed from ? ” Then he saw rightly that birth is 
produced from existence due to the power of the apt. 

56. With his divine eyesight he saw that active being 
proceeds from the act, not from a Creator or from Nature or 
from a self or without a cause. 


50. ‘ Pass on hpho-ba , cyu ; W takes ‘ die and pass on ’ as a compound, 
.at there is a distinction, as cyu implies passing to the next life, particularly 
from a higher sphere to a lower. 

51. 1 Passion ’, chags-pa, rajas, i.e. rdga and dvesa. * Sight is veiled ’, 
bsgribs-pa, diyrta. I read sin-tu dgos-pa, (for dogs-pa) and take it as equivalent 
to atyartha, 

52. The translation of the second line involves reading rga-ba for W’s 
rga-bas and the xylographs’ sga-bas, but the context shows it to be the only 
possible text. C has wrongly 1 birth and death but ‘ old age and death ’ 
correctly in the next column. The following description of the praiityasam- 
utpada is on perfectly orthodox lines. 

53. ‘ To its core ’, skye-gnas-nas, yonisah. • 

55. ‘ Existence due to the power of the act las-srid, karmdbhava ; cp. 
AK., II, 64. 

56. ‘ Active being hjug-pa, pravrtti. 

14 
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57. Just as, if the first knot in a bamboo is wisely cut, 
everything quickly comes into order, so his knowledge advanced 
in proper order. 

58. Thereon the sage applied his mind to determining 
the origin of existence. Then he saw that the origin of existence 
was to be found in appropriation. 

59. This act arises from appropriating the various vows 
and ndes of life, sensual pleasure, views of self and false views, 
as fire arises by appropriating fuel. 

60. Then the thought occurred to him, “ From what 
cause docs appropriation come ? ” Thereon he recognised the 
causal condition of appropriation to lie in thirst. 

61. Just as the forest is set ablaze by a little fire, when the 
wind fans it, so thirst gives birth to the vast sins of sensual 
passion and the rest. 

62. Then he reflected, “ From what does thirst arise ? ” 
Thereon he concluded that the cause of thirst is sensation. 

63. Mankind, overwhelmed by their sensations, thirst for 
the means of satisfying them ; for no one in the absence of 
thirst takes pleasure in water. 

64. Then he again meditated, “ What is the source of 
sensation ? ” He, who had put an end to sensation, saw also 
the cause of sensation to be in contact. 


57. C shows clearly that tsheg in T stands for tshigs, ‘ a joint W 
suggests that the simile refers to cutting holes in a bamboo flute ; I take it to 
splitting a bamboo, a common operation in India, in which all depends upon 
accurate splitting of the first knot. 

58. ‘ Appropriation ’, upddana. 

59. The reference is to the four kinds of upddana ; cp. AK., II, 86. 

60. ‘ Cause ’, rgyu, hetu ; ! causal condition ’, rkyen, pratyaya. 

61. Bus, read phus ? ‘ Sin non-moiis, klesa. 

62. C adds the threefold definition of vedana as sukha, duhkha , upeksa. 

63. W misunderstands giien-por byed-la as gncn-byed-la, ‘ marrying ’ ; 
gnen-po means ‘ remedy ’, ‘ means ’. The last word of the verse should be 
clearly min, not yin, as kha-cig=kascit, not kah. 
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65. Contact is to be explained as the uniting of the 
object, the sense and the mind, whence sensation is produced, 
just as fire is produced from the uniting of the two rubbing 
sticks and fuel. 

66. Next he considered that contact has a cause. Thereon 
he recognised the cause to lie in the six organs of sense. 

67. The blind man does not perceive objects, since his 
eye does not bring them into junction with his mind ; if sight 
exists, the junction takes place. Therefore there is contact, 
when the sense-organ exists. 

68. Further he made up his mind to understand the origin 
of the six organs of sense. Thereon the knower of causes knew 
the cause to be name-and-form. 

69. Just as the leaf and the stalk are only said to exist 
when there is a shoot in existence, so the organs of sense 
only arise when name-and-form is in existence. 

70. Then the thought occurred to him, “ What is the 
cause of name-and-form ? ” Thereon he, who had passed to 
the further side of knowledge, saw its origin to lie in conscious¬ 
ness. 

71. When consciousness arises, name-and-form is pro¬ 
duced. When the development of the seed is completed, the 
sprout assumes a bodily form. 

72. Next he considered, “ From what does consciousness 
come into being ? ” Then he knew that it is produced by 
supporting itself on name-and-form. 

73. Then after he had understood the order of causality, 
lie thought over it; his mind travelled over the views that he 
had formed and did not turn aside to other thoughts. 

71. Tho translation of the first line is conjectural; for Ts nonsensical 
h(kis-p 7 I put an o over h and read hons-pa , and I also retain ni for W’s amend¬ 
ment na. T inserts a single pdda before this verse, ‘ when there is knowledge 
by means of consciousness ’; this must be an interpolation, not a fragment of 
an incomplete verse. For C has nothing to correspond, and the composition 
of the parallel passages and the sense negative the idea of a verse being missing 
here. 
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74. Consciousness is the causal condition from which 
name-and-form is produced. Name-and-form again is the 
support on which consciousness is based. 

75. Just as a boat conveys a man., so 

consciousness and name-and-form are causes of each other. 

76. Just as redhot iron causes grass to blaze and as 
blazing grass makes iron redhot, of such a kind is their mutual 
causality. 

77. Thus he understood that from consciousness arises 
name-and-form, from the latter originate the senses and from 
the senses arises contact. 

78. But of contact he knew sensation to be born, out of 
sensation thirst, out of thirst appropriation, and out of appro¬ 
priation similarly existence. 

79. From existence comes birth, from birth he knew old 
age and death to arise. He rightly understood that the world 
is produced by the causal conditions. 

80. Then this conclusion came firmly on him, that from 
the annihilation of birth old age and death are suppressed, that 
from the destruction of existence birth itself is destroyed, and 
that existence ceases to be through the suppression of appro¬ 
priation. 

81. Further the latter is suppressed through the 
suppression of thirst; if sensation does not exist, thirst does 
not exist; if contact is destroyed, sensation does not come into 
existence; from the non-existence of the six organs of sense 
contact is destroyed. 

82. Similarly if name-and-form is rightly suppressed, all 
the six organs of sense are destroyed too ; and the former is 

75. T has one pada missing. C suggests the sense to be that a boat 
carries a man on the water and the man carries the boat on dry land, but one 
would expect to be told that a man propels a boat, as the boat conveys the 
man. 

70. C omits this verse. 

82. ‘ The factors Ifdu-byed, namskdra, here the working of deeds done 
in a former life. 
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suppressed through the suppression of consciousness, and the 
latter is suppressed also through the suppression of the factors. 

83. Similarly the great seer understood that the factors 
are suppressed by the complete absence of ignorance. There¬ 
fore he knew properly what was to be known and stood out 

before the world as the Buddha. 

84. The best of men saw no self anywhere from the summit 
of existence downwards and came to tranquillity, like a fire 
whose fuel is burnt out, by the eightfold path of supreme 
insight, whioh starts forth and quickly reaches the desired 
point. 

85. Then as his being was perfected, the thought arose 
in him, “ I have obtained this perfect path which was travelled 
for the sake of the ultimate reality by former families of great 
seers, who knew the higher and the lower things ”. 

86. At that moment of the fourth watch when the dawn 
came up and all that moves or moves not was stilled, the great 
seer reached the stage which knows no alteration, the sovereign 
leader the state of omniscience. 

87. When, as the Buddha, he knew this truth, the earth 
swayed like a woman drunken with wine, the quarters shone 
bright with crowds of Siddhas, and mighty drums resounded in 
the sky. 


84. The translation is uncertain as regards the first phrase and the 
closing relative sentence. In T’a third line I take bar-las as bar-la=Sk. a. 
C inserts the expression kftam karanlyam, for which T has no equivalent as 
it stands ; it omits the reference to the summit of existence, substituting 
‘ without self at all (or, finally) ’. 

85. T’s mnah-ma-rnams-kyi is sheer nonsense, the literal Sanskrit 
equivalent being mdhundm paramarthahetoh. An instrumental is also 
required, and I propose sna-ma-rnams-kyis (purvaih) to agree with the words 
in the previous line. This in fact is the word that the context makes indis¬ 
pensable. Tshogs in view of C I take as =kula. Mchog dan mchog-min mkhyen- 
■pa, paruparajna. 

86. ‘ All that moves or moves not rgyu dan rni-rgyu-hi hbyun-po- 
•rnamSy caracarani bhutani. 
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88. Pleasant breezes blew softly, the heaven rained 
moisture from a cloudless sky, and from the trees there dropped 
flowers and fruit out of due season as if to do him honour. 

89. At that time, just as in Paradise, mdnddrava flowers, 
lotuses and water-lilies of gold and beryl fell from the sky and 
bestrewed the place of the Sakya sage. 

90. At that moment none gave way to anger, no one was 
ill or experienced any discomfort, none resorted to sinful ways 
or indulged in intoxication of mind ; the world became tranquil, 
as though it had reached perfection. 

91. The companies of deities, who arc devoted to 
salvation, rejoiced ; even the beings in the spheres below felt 
joy. Through the prosperity of the party who favoured virtue 
the dharma spread abroad and the world rose above passion and 
the darkness of ignorance. 

92. The seers 'of the Iksvaku race who had been rulers 
of men, the royal seers and the great seers, filled with joy and 
wonder at his achievement, stood in their mansions in the 
heavens reverencing him. 

93. The great seers of the groups of invisible beings pro¬ 
claimed his praises with loud utterance and the world of the 
living rejoiced as if flourishing. But Mara was filled with 
despondency, as before a great precipice. 

94. Then for seven days, free from discomfort of body, he 
sat, looking into his own mind, his eyes never winking. The 


88. The second pdda may have run, paydrhsy anabhre pravavarm devah . 
Read at the end of the last jxxda with the Peking edition brul-par-gyur ; C 
confirms the reading. 

91. ‘The beings in the spheres below \ primarily those in hell, but may 
include pretas and animals. 

93. The last four words of the translation are conjectural, the text being 
uncertain both in reading and meaning {Itim-ba mchog-la, Peking ed. ; Itun-ba 
mtshog-lc W). 

94. C says the Buddha sat examining the bodki tree, for which cp. LF., 
eh. xxiv. 377, 5, and 385, 9, and W therefore takes gzigs-Sin, which is normally 
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sage fulfilled his heart’s desire, reflecting that on that spot he 
had obtained liberation. 

95. Then the sage, who had grasped the principle of 
causation and was firmly fixed in the system of impersonality, 
roused himself, and, filled with great compassion, he gazed on 
the world witli his Buddha-cye for the sake of its tranquillity. 

96. Seeing that the world was lost in false views and vain 
efforts and that its passions were gross, seeing too that the law 
of salvation was exceeding subtle, he set his mind on remaining 
immobile. 

97. Then remembering his former promise, he formed a 
resolution for the preaching of tranquillity. Thereon he reflect¬ 
ed in his mind how there are some persons with great passion 
and others with little passion. 

98. Then when the two chiefs of the 1* venly dwellings 
knew that the Sugata’s mind had taken thu decision to preach 
tranquillity, they were filled with a desire for the wgrld’s benefit 
and, shining brightly, approached him. 

99. As he sat, his aim accomplished by the rejection of sin, 
and the excellent dharma he had seen as his best companion, 


simply ‘ looking to mean ‘ looking at the tree ’; this is so odd a construction 
that I hesitate to follow. 

95. ‘ Principle of causation possibly idampratyayatu. 

97. C and T agree in the meaning of this verse, the second pdda of which 
may have run, samavavddam prati niscayam yayau. The intention evidently 
is to remove from the Buddha the reproach of having decided not to preach 
the Law for the good of the world ; the heavenly visitants do not change his 
resolution as in the parallel accounts such as Majjhima , I, 168, and Mhv., 
Ill, 314ff., but merely strengthen it by their encouragement. 

98. That Indra accompanies Brahma is a form of the legend current 
only among the Mahasahghikas (Mhv., Ill, 315), so far as we know at present, 
but it may well have been the original form in view of the condominium of 
Indra and Brahma in the older teaching (J. Przyluski, Le Bouddhiame, 34). 
C omits all mention of Indra. 

99. The translation of the second line follows W and recalls vyavaadya- 
dvitlya of xii. 115. 
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they lauded him in all reverence and addressed these words to 
him for the good of the world :— 

100. “ Ah ! Does not the world deserve such good fortune 
that your mind should feel compassion for the creatures ? In 
the world there exist beings of varied capacity, some with great 
passion, some with little passion. 

101. 0 sage, having yourself crossed beyond the ocean of 
existence, rescue the world which is drowning in suffering, and, 
like a great merchant his wealth, bestow your excellencies on 
others also. 

102. There are some people here who, knowing what is 
to their advantage in this world and the hereafter, act only for 
their own good. But it is hard to find in this world or in heaven 
one who will be active for the good of the world.” 

103. After thus addressing the great seer, they returned 
to the celestial spnere by the way they had come. After the 
sage also had pondered on that speech, the decision grew strong 
in him for the liberation of the world. 

104. At the time for the alms-round the gods of the four 
quarters presented the seer with begging-bowls; Gautama, 
accepting the four, turned them into one for the sake of his 
dharma. 

105. Then at that time two merchants of a passing cara¬ 
van, being instigated thereto by a friendly deity, joyfully did 
obeisance to the seer with exalted minds and were the first to 
give him alms. 


100. The translation of the first hemistich is speculative, following C’s 
line of thought. 

101. ‘Great merchant’, legs-leyi dban-phyug, evidently sresthm. The 
third pada is two syllables in excess ; I omit thob-nas, which appears to be an 
interpolation. 

102. W translates differently, missing the antithesis ; for a more elaborate 
treatmerft of the idea see S., xviii. 55-56. 

105. It is not clear from T whether it is the Buddha or the merchants 
who were exalted in mind ; C gives no help and W takes the former alternative. 
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106. The sage reflected that Arada and Udraka Ramaputra 
were the two who had minds capable of accepting the dharma, 
but, when he saw that both had gone to heaven, his thoughts 
turned to the five mendicants. 

107. Then, wishing to preach tranquillity in order to 
dispel the darkness of ignorance, as the rising sun the darkness, 
Gautama proceeded to the blessed city, which was beloved of 
Blnmaratha, and whose various forests are ornamented by the 
Varanasi. 

108. Then the sage, whose eye was like a bull’s, whose 
gait like a rutting elephant’s, desired to go to the land of Kasi, 
in order to convert the world, and turning his entire body like 
an elephant, he fixed his unwinking eyes on the bodhi tree. 

107. For Varanasi op. xv. It, as translated In W, and S., iii. 10, and 
for the second pada ib ., 10. Bhimaratha occurs in the genealogies as one of 
the kings of Kasi, and T’s ambiguous expression may possibly Imply that the 
town was founded by him. It does not support the more natural alternative 
of reading Bhaimarathi, i.e, Divodasa, whom legend associates especially with 
the restoration of Benares. Thero may be a second meaning, a reference to 
Siva, the special deity of Benares ; his chariot, made by Visvakarman, is 
described in the Tripurakhydm, AIBh. y viii, a story referred to at B, y xxiii. 32. 
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Abhasvara, xii. 53. 
amukha, xxx. 
ayafana, xi. 27, 68 n. 
ayusmat, Ixii ; iii. 33. 
arambha, see nirarambha. 
iirat, vi. 62. 
areika, ii. 51. 

arya, viii. 54 ; ix. 76 n. ; xi. 70 ; 

xiii. 63, 64. See anarya. 
Aryadeva, xxix. 

Aiyasura, see Sura, 
arsa, i. 79. 

alaksya, Ixxvi ; iv. 33. 
alaya, ix. 79. 

Aviksita Marutta, iv. 74 n. 
asaya, iii. 34. 

asraya, ii. 29: xiii. I*: xiii. 71. 

See airasraya. 
asu, Ixxvi ; vi. 64. 

A$adha, ix. 20. 
asangakastba, xi. 45. 

Asuri, xii. 21 n. 
asrava, xliv ; v. 10 n. 

i, ati+, viii. 83 ; ix. 71. adhi +, ix. 4. 
para+, iv. 99 ; vii. 31 ; ix. 14 ; 
xi. 4 ; xii. 17. 

Iksvaku, i. 1, 44 ; vii. 6 ; ix. 4 ; xii. 
1 ; xiv. 92. 

idampratyayata, xiv. 95 n. 

Indra, xxvii; xxviii; liii; i. 2, 10 ; 
v. 22, 45 ; vii. 3, 43 ; viii. 79 ; 
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ix. 5 ; xi. 70; xiv. 98 n. See 
Deva, Puramdara, Maghavat, 
Marutvat, Mahendra. Lekharsa- 
bha, Vajrabahu, Valabhid, Va- 
sava. Sakra, Saclpati. Satakratu. 
Sahasraksa. 
isika, xii. 64. 

Iks, ava+, v. 22. 

Isvara, liv*; lv; ix. 63. 
ih, sam + , xii. 33. 

Ugrayudha, xi. 18. 
ueitadarSitva, vi. 37. 

Ujjvaladatta, lxxx ; viii. 13 n. 
uduraja, vi. 6.7. 

Utathya, iv. 74. 

Udavin, lii ; iv. S. 24, 62. 

Udraka, xii. 84, 85, SS ; xiv. 106. 
upapatti, ix. 56. 

Upasunda, xi. 32. 
upadana, xiv. 58 u., 59 n. 

Upali, xxxix. 
ubja, i. 14 n. 
uraga, i. 19. 

UrvaSI, ix. 9 n. ; xi. 15. 
ulbanam, v. 59. 

Rtusaiiihara, Ixxxi. 

Rsyasrnga, iv. 19. 

Ekottariigama, xxvii. 

Aida, xi. 15 ; xiii. 12. 

Aurva, i. 10. 

Aurvascya, xiv ; ix. 9. 

Ka, ii. 51. 

Kakslvat-, i. 10. 
kanthasutra, lii; v. 58. 
kadangara, xiii. 40, 71. 


Kanthaka, xxxix ; v. 3, 68, 78 n. ; 
vi. 53, 55, 67 ; viii. 3, 17, 19, 32, 
38, 43, 73, 75. 

Kapifijalada, iv, 77. 

Kapila, xii. 21. 

Kapilavastu, xxxviii; vi. 30, 51. 
Kapilakvaya (pura), i. 89 ; v. 84 ; 
viii. 5. 

karala, iii. 20. 

Karalajanaka, iv. 80 ; xiii. 5 n. 

karkasa, ii. 32. 

karnika, viii. 22 n. 

karman, lx ; ii. 56; xii. 23, 73 ; 

xiv. 10, 10, 19, 20, 29. 
karmabhava, xiv. 55 n. 
karmanta, vii. 33. 
kal, iv. 11. 
kalusa, rn. (?), ii. 10. 
Kalpanamanditik^, xvi ; xxii ; 

xxxvi. 

kalara, iii. 20 n. 

Kavindravacanasamuccaya, xx ; 
xxiii. 

kama, xi. 93. 

Kama, liv ; iv. 4; xiii. 11 n. See 
Puspaketu, Manmatha. 

Kamadova (Mara), i. 27 ; xiii. 2. 
kainaguna, v. 15 ; xi. 36 n. 
kamasukha, i. 70. 

Kamasutra, lii. 

Kfila, xii. 116. 

Kalaina, xii. 2. 

Kalidasa, xvi ; liv ; lxvi ; Ixxv ; 
lxxviii; lxxx ; Ixxxi; lxxxiv ; 
lxxxix ; xcv. 

Kali, iv. 76. 

Kavyamlmamsa, lxxix ; viii. 25 n. 
Ka vy adarsa, 1 x i ii. 

Kasi, xiv. 108. 

Kasisundarl, iv. 16. 

Kaiyapa, xxvii; xxix. 
kiladri, i. 21 n. 
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kllita, i. 21. 
kuc, ni+, iv. 14. 

Kunthadhana, Kundadhana. 

Kundopadhaniyaka, xxviii. 
kutuhala, adj. (?), v. 31. 

Kubera, liii; iv. 10. See Alakft- 
dhipa, Dravinapati, Dravinendra. 
Dhanada, Vaisravana. 
Kumarajlva, xxiii; xxx. 
Kumaralata, xx'i ; xxvi. 

Kumudvati, xlvii; xiii. II n. 

Kuru, xlvii; xi. 31 : (Uttara) iv. 10. 
kusala, xi. 9. 

kusalamula, xlii; ii. 56 n. 

Kusika, i. 44. 
kubara, iii. 60. 
krtin, xii. 47. 
krsana, ii. 36, 

Krsna* xlvii ; liv ;Jxxix. See Sauri. 
kip, pari+, xii. 61 , 75, 76. 
ketu, v. 3. 

Kairataka, iii. 12. 

Kailasa, ii. 30 ; x. 41. 
kostha, vii. 33. 

Kosalasamyutta, xxxix. 

Kaukulika, xxxv ; xliii, 

Kautifya, xvi; li. 

Kaurava, iv. 79. 
kraina. v. 36 n., 37. 
krimi, v. 5. 

K^irasvamin, lxxx. 
k$otra, xii. 20. 

kgetrajna, lx ; xii. 20, 41, 64, 69, 70, 
80. 

khalina, v. 3, 72. 
kkela (or, kbeda), vii. 36. 

Ganga. xl T ‘i; ix. 25 ; x. 1. 
ganda, v. 53 n. 

Gandistotra, xxii; xciii. Sec 
Addenda . 


gati, i. 15: xxiv; xi. 68 n.. See 
durgati. 

gam, a+> xii. 38, 116. sarnud+, i. 
14 ; viii. 52. vinis + , lxxii ; v. 67. 
pari+, v. 78. prati+, xii. 83. 
Gaya, xii. 89. 

Garuda, liv; lxxix ; vi. 5 n. See 
Garutmat, Tarksya. 

Garutmat, xiii. 54. 

garbha, v. 44. 

gar vita, vii. 50 ; viii. 57. 

Gavampati, xxxix. 

Gadhin, i. 44. 

Girivraja, xi. 73. 
gil, ni.s+, xiii. 44. 

guna, iii. 57 ; v. 65 ; xi. 36 ; xii. 7S, 
79 : lvii-lx ; xii. 77 n. See kama- 
guna, nirguna, nairgunya, 
gunin, xii. 78, 79. 

Guru (Buddha), i. 27. 
goputraka (?), ii. 22. 
gorupaka, ii. 22 n. 

Gautama, iv. 16 : iv. 17 : iv. 72 : 
xiv. 104, 107. 

Gautami, viii. 24, 51. See Devi, 
graka, xii. 84. 

ghrna, ix. 42. See naghrna. 

Ghrtaci, xlix ; iv. 20. 

cak, v. 81. 
cakracara, vii. 3 u. 
cakradhara, vii. 3. 
cakravartiu, xxxix ; i. 34 ; viii. 84, 
eakriya, xiv. 5 n. 
eaksus (divya), xiv. 7, 8. 
cane, viii. 19 n. vi+, i. 61. 
Candraklrti, xxix ; xxx. 

Caraka, xv ; 1 vi ; lix ; i. 43 n, ; xii. 

23 n.,24 n. 
earaka, vii. 3 n. 
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Canakyarajanlti^astra, lxxix; iv. 
<S7 n. 

Oitrayudha, xiii. 2. 

Oaitraratha, i. 6 ; iv. 78 ; xiv. 41. 
Oyavana, i. 43. 
cyu, i. 11 ; xiv. 50 n. 

Chanda. Ohandaka, v. 08 ; vi. 4, 14, 
25, 42, 43, 50, 05 ; vii. 1 : viii. 0, 
23, 32, 42, 73. 

(duel (katham), ix. 3. 

Jangha, iv. 17. 

Janaka, i. 45 ; ix. 20 ; xii. 07. See 
Karalajanaka. 
janani, ii. 34. 
janlbbu, vi. 9. 
jantu, xii. 23. 

Javanta, liii ; v. 27 n. ; ix. 5, 12. 
jalagama, viii. 50. 

Jatakaraala, xxxvi; xxxvii. 
jala, i. 00. 

jugupsa, vi+, lx viii ; v. 12, 13. 
Juhvati, iv. 75 n. 
jrmbh, iv. 6 ; v. 59 ; xiii. 30. 
Jetavana, xl. 

Jaigisavya, Ixi ; xii. 07. 
jfia, lx ; xii. 80. 
jna, vi+, xii. 10. 

tattva, vii. 55 ; xii. 65. 

Tattvasiddbi, xxxi. 
tatrabhavat, Ixii; ix. 37. 
tathagata, i. 20. 
tanu, xi. 71. 
tanmatra, lx ; xii. 18 n. 
tapoda, x. 2. 

tamas, lviii; xii. 33, 34, 77 n. 
tad a, i. 74. 
tilrnisra, xii. 33, 30. 

Tarksya, vi. 5. 
tala, i, 74 n. 


tirtha, vii. 31, 40. 

Tusita, xxxix. 

Trs, xiii. 3. 
trsna, lx ; xii. 23, 73. 

Dandaka, xi. 31. 

Dandirt, Ixiii ; lxxxii. 
dantolukhalika, vii. 10 n. 

Darpa, xiii. 3. 
darsana, i. 24 ; xii. 13. 

Dasaratha, viii. 81. See A ! a. 
daksinya, iv. 07 n,, 69, 70, 71, 92. 
DaAarathi, viii. 8. 
diva, viii. 13. 

Divodasa, xiv. 107 n. 

divaukas, i. 18 ; v. 20, 80 ; vi. 58, GO ; 

viii *48 ; xii. 121. 

Divyavadina, xxv; xxviii. 

! Dirgfiatapas, iv. 18. 
durgati, xi. 21 ; xiy. 10. 
Durghatavrtti, Ixxx ; viii. 13 n. 

Dova (ladra), iii. 12. 

Devadatta, xl. 

Devi, i. 01 : (Cautami) vi. 32 ; ix. 

20 : (Yasodhara) vi. 33. 
aaiHika, xiii. 62. 

dosa (dvesa), ii. 39 ; v. 18 : (klesa) 
xii. 34 n., 75. 
dosato gatn, viii. 49. 

Dyurnatsena, ix. 70 n. 

Dravinapati, v. 85. 

Dravinendra, v. 45. 
dravva, xi. 30. 
druta, see adruta. 

Druma, ix. 20, 70. 
drumabja, v. 3. 

dvandva, xi. 43. See nirdvandva. 

dvija, xi. 71. 

dvesa, xiii. See dosa. 

Dhanada, i. 89. 

Dharmaklrti, xxii. 
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Dharmagupta, xxviii. 
dhannapida, ix. 40. 
dharmaraja, i. 75. 
dha, ni+, x. 13. anuvi + , vii. 58. 
dhatu, iii. 42 : (panca) xii. 114. 
Dhatupatha, lxviii; i. 41 n.; iv. 0 n.; 
v. 81 n. 

dhaman, xiv ; xiii. 68. 
dhisnya, iv. 102 ; viii. 40 ; ix. 2. 
dhfti, vi. 65. 

dhyana, liii ; i. 77 ; xii. 105, 106 ; 
xiv, 1, 2: (prathama) v. 10; xii. 
49, 50: (dvitlva) xii. 52 : (trtlya) 
xii. 54 : (cat.urtha) xii. 56, 58, 60. 
Dhruva, ix. 20 ; x. 41 n. 
dhruva, viii. 35 n. 

NagarT, xii. 89. 

Naghusa, xi. 14 n. 

Nanda, xxvii; xxx; xcii. See 
Sundarananda. 

Nandana, iii. 64. 

Nandahala, xii. 109. 

Nalakubara, 1. 89. See Dravin- 
ondra. 

navagraha, vii. 46. 

Nahusa, xi. 14, 16. 
nakaprstha, x. 39. 

Nftga, xiii, 30. 

Nagarjuna, xxix-xxx ; xxxviii. See 
A ddenda. 

nanabhava, vi. 43. 
nanyakarya, xi. 17. 
nablii, xiv; xiii. 68. 
nama, lxxvi ; iv. 29 ; xiii. 35. 
Nahusa, ii. 11, 

Nidfmakatha, xl. 

Nimi Videha, xiii. 5 n. 
nimitta, ix. 64. 
niyati, liv; fx. 55 n. 
nirarambha, vi. 52. 
nirasraya, viii. 23. 


nirudvigna, iv. 56 n., 58. 
nirguna, xii. 77. 
nirdvandva, xii. 47. 
nirvahaka, ix. 38. 
nivrtti, vii. 48; ix. 63. 
nispesavat. i. 14. 
nihradavat. iii. 60. 
nl, abhi +, ii. 3. 
nlti, li ; Iii; iv. 62. 

Nairanjana, xii. 90, 108. 
nairgunva, xii. 77. 
nyaya. see anyava and nyaya vid. 
nyaya vid, x. 20. 

Nyavasutra, Iv. 

pay, vi + , xiv. 16. 

PancagatidipanT, xxiii. 
panoaparva, xii. 33, 37. 

Panoasikha, Ixii; xii. 21 n,, 23 n. ; 

53 n., 67 n. 
patu, see apatu. 
patl ralekha, v. 53. 

Padrna, ii. 3. 

Padmapurana, x]vii. 

PadmasrI, iv. 36. 

Padmasanda, iii. 63. 

Padrna, i. 2. 

Padhanasutta, xl ; xiii. 3 n., 19 n. 
parapratyaya, xxxiv ; ix. 74. 
Paramartha, xxxi; xxxv. 
paraparajna, xiv. 85 n. 

Parasara, iv. 76 : (Pahcasikha) xii. 
67. 

parikalpa, v. 65 n. 
parinirvana, v. 25. 
paripaksa, xiii. 72. 
parihara, iv. 67. 
pariharika, xo ; xi. 71 n. 
parusa, v. 87. 
pavanapatha, i. 80. 
pavitra, vii. 4. 
pa, ni+, ii. 54. 
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pamsnkrldita, iii. 31 n. 

Panini, xvii ; lxvii ; lxxvii. 

Panda va, x. 14, 17 : x. 17. 

Pantlu, xlvii; iv. 79. 

ParaSari, lxii. 
parijata, ix. 12, 
pariplava, viii. 51. 

Parvatl, i. 01 n. See Devi, Sai- 
lendraput rl. 

Parsva. xxiv. 
pitr, xiv. 27. See preta. 
putri, ii. 22. 
punarbhava, ix. 55. 
punarbhava, iii. 25. 

Punarvasu, ix. 11. 

Purarhdara, iv. 72; ix. 45 ; xiii. 37. 
Puriiravas, see Aida. 

Puspakotu, iii. 24 : (Mara) xiii. 72. 
Puspasara, xiii. 2. 

Pusya, xxix ; liv ; i. 9 ; ii. 30 n. 
Piirnabhadra, lxxx. 
purvatama, lxix ; xiii. 10. 
Purvamimamnasutra, lv. 
prthagjana, ix. 78 ; xiii. 03 n. 

Prthu, i. 10. 

prstha, lxviii ; ii. 32 ; iii. 6 ; v. 67 ; 
viii. 56 ; x 2, 39. 

prakrti, Ivii-lx ; iii. 28; v. 65 ; ix. 57 ; 
xii. 17, 18, 29, 70. 

Prajapati, viii. 78 : xii. 21. See Ka. 
prajna, xliii; i. 71 ; xii. 58. 
pratipatti, ii. 24. 
pratibuddha, xii. 40. 
pratibuddhi, xii. 21. 
pratiyatana, v. 58, 
pratiyoga. iv. 41. 
pratisariikhyana, xliii. 
pratltyasamutpada, xiv. 52 n. 
pratoll, v. 82. 

pratyaya, xii. 72, 73 ; xiv. 60 n. 
pramada, v. 65. 
pravrtta, see apravrtta. 


pravrtti, vii. 22, 23, 48 ; ix. 56, 57, 
63 ; xi. 63 ; xiv. 56 n. 
pranavadharman, xii. 70. 

Prasenajit, xxxix. 

prag ev r a, lxviii; iv. 10. SI ; xi. 7. 

prathamakalpika, ii. 49. 

Priti, xiii. 3. 

priti. v. 11 ; xii. 52, 54, 111. 
preta, viii. SO; xiv. 10 n.. 27 a.. 
91 a. 

proksana, xlv r ; xii. 30. 

Balarama, xlvii; liv ; ix. 69 a. 

Bali, ix. 20 ; xi. 12. 

Balivajra, ix. 20 n. 

BahuSrutika, xxx-xxxv. 

Bana, Ixxxii ; Ixxxvi. 

Bahu, ix. 20 a. 

Bahu^rutiya, xxxiii. 

Bimbisara, xxxix ; xiii ; x. 17 n.. 
22 a., 25 n., 41 n. ; xi. 72 n. See 
Srenya. 

bljadharman, xii. 70. 

Buddha, xiv. 83, 87 : (atita) i. 19 : 
v. 20. 

Buddhaghona, xxxviii. 
huddhi, lx ; xii. 18, 87. 

Budba, iv. 75. 

Brhatphala, xii. 58. 

Brhadratha, x. 17a.; xi, 2 a. 
Brhaspati, 1 ; i. 41 ; ii. 36 n. ; iv. 74, 
75 ; vii. 43 ; ix. 12. See Angirasa. 
bodhisattva, ii. 56; ix. 30; x. IS; 
xii. 88. 

brahmacarya, xii. 42, 44. 

Brahman, m., xxvii; xxviii; xiv. 

98 n. See. Dhruva, Svayambliu. 
brahman, n., i. 50 ; xii. 42, 65. 
Brahmaloka, xii. 51 ; xiv. 44 n. 

Bhagavadglta, xxxviii; xlvi. 
Bhadrajit, xxviii. 
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Bharadvaja, iv. 74. 

Bhartrhari, lxxx ; lxxxii. 

Bhava, i. 88. 

bhava, i. 15 ; vii. 44 ; ix. 58, 04 : 

xi. 67, 68 ; xii. 100 : xiii. 8. 
bhavya, i. 15 ; ii. 25. 

Bhamaha, lxxxii : Ixxxviii ; xoiii. 
BharatTyanatya&tstra, Ixii. 

Bharavi, lxxxii. 

Bhargava. vi. 1; ix. 2. 3: (Para- 
surama) ix. 25. 
bhava, lviii-lix. 
bhavana, xliii. 

Bhasa, xvi ; lxxx. 

bhiksu, des. of bbaj (?). lxx ; iv. 17 : 
v. 16: (panca) xii. 91, 92, 114; 
xiv, 106. 

Bhimaratha, xiv. 107. 

BhTsma, xlvii ; ix °5; xi. 18. 
bhuj, vi + , v. 52. 
bhuj, nis+, xxx ; iv. 47. 
bhuta, ix. 60 ; xii. 18. 

Bhutagana, i. 24. 
bhutatman, xii. 21 n. 

Bhrgu, i. 41. 

bhaiksaka, x. 23 ; xii. 46 ; xiii. 10. 
bhoga, xi. 36ff. 

Bhojaprabandha, lxxix : iv. 59 n. 

Magadha, x. 10, 41 ; xi. 1. 
Maghavat, i. 87 ; v. 27. 
mandala, ii. 3 ; v. 23. 
mati, v. 30. 
mada, i. 76 ; v. 14. 

Mann, ii. 16 ; viii. 78. 
manoratha, xi. 62. 

Manthala, iv. 17. 

Mandara, vi. 13. 

MandakinI, xiv. 41. 

Manmatha. iv. 101. 

Mamata, iv. 74. 
mamatva, vi. 48. 

Marut, liii; iv. 74 n. ; v. 27. 


Marutta, iv. 74 n. 

Marutvat, iv. 27 n.; viii. 13 ; x. 3 n. 
Mahadeva, xxxiv. 
Mahaparinirvanasutra, xl. 
Mahabharata, xlvi-xlvii. 
mahamoha, xii. 33, 34, 35. 
Mahasanghika, xxviii-xxxvi ; ii. 

36 n. ; xiv. 98 n. 

Mahasudarsa, viii. 62. 

Mahendra, viii. 64 ; ix. 10 ; xi. 16. 
Magha, lxxxii ; xciii. 

Matarigi, iv. 77. 

Matreota, xiv; xxvi; xxxvi ; xii. 
115 n. 

Madri, iv. 79. 

Madhyaraika, xxix-xxx ; xxxv. 
Mandhatr, i. 10 ; x. 31 ; xi. 13. 

Maya, xxvii ; xxviii; xxxix ; i. 2, 5 ; 

ii, 18 : (goddess) i. 2. 

Mayavati, xiii. 11 n. 

Mara, xl ; xiii. I, 2, 8, 14, 15, 18, 28, 
30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 55, 56, 57, 69, 
70; xiv. 1, 93. See Kamadeva. 
Oitrayudha, Puspakotu, Puspa- 
sara. 

Marutf, iv. 74. 
initi, i. 81. 

muc, adhi+, i. 30 n. ; xii. 61. 
raunja. xii. 64. 
mrgaearin, vii. 5. 

Mokhala, xi. 31. 

Meghakali, xiii, 49 n. 

Menaka, xlix ; iv. 20 n. 

Meru, i. 36, 37 ; v. 37, 43 : xiii. 41, 57. 
maitrlvihara, xiii. 42. 

Maithila, xi. 31 (v. ].). 
moha, xiii ; xii. 33, 34. 
Maudgalyavana, xix; xxviii. 

Yaksa, i. 17; v. 81. 
yadreeha, iii. 28. 

Yamuna, iv. 76 ; xii. 110. 
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Yayati, ii. 11 ; iv. 78. 

Yasodhara, lv ; xc ; ii. 20, 40 ; 

viii. 31, 00, 71. See Devi. 
Yasomitra, xxvi. 

Yasodhara, vi. 34. 
yuga, vii. 3. 
vuj, vi+, iv. 13. 
yudh, viii. 10. 

yoktra, yoktraka, v. 55 ; viii. 22. 
yoga, xxxix-xliii; Ix-lxii ; i. 45 ; 

ii. 45 ; xii. 105. 

Yogaeara, xxxv; xliii. 

raktambara, xiii. 24. 

rajas, I viii; v. 10 n. ; vii. 53 rt. ; 

xii. 77 n. ; xiv. 51 it. 
ranj, ii. 29. 

Rati, xiii. 3n. ( 17 n. 

Ranti(leva, i. 52 n. 
rasa, v. 5. 

rasanlara, lxii ; iii. 51. 
rahah, iii. 17. 
rahasya, iv. 31. 
raga, xiii. 

Raghava, vi. 30. 

Rajagrka, x. I, 9 ; xi. 2 n. See 
Girivraja. 

raja&Lstra, Ii; i. 41. 

Rajasekhara, Ixxix ; Ixxxii. 

Rama, xlviiiff. ; viii. 81 ; ix. 9, 25. 

09 n. See Daiarathi, Raghava. 
Rama (Parasu 0 ), ix, 25, 69(?) ? 77(?). 
Ramayana, xlvii-l; lxxvii; Ixxxiifi. 
Rayamukuta, lxxx ; viii. 13 n. 

Rahu, ii. 46 ; ix. 28. 

Rahula, ii. 40 ; viii. 07 ; ix. 28. See 
Yasodhara. 
rudh, anu+, vii. 30. 
ruh, sama+, iv. 24. 
rupa, xii. GO, 78. 

Rohim, iv. 73. 


LaksmT, x. 9. 
larigh, vi+, xi. 28. 
ladila, iv. 25. 
laja, iii. 9 n. 
linga, ix. 18 ; xii. 40. 

LumbinI, i, 0. 

Lekharsabha, vii. S. 

Loparmidra, iv. 73. 

vaneita, ii. 31. 

Vajrabahu, ix. 20 ; 41 n. 

Vajrasfuu, xxii. 

Varanasi, xiv. 107. 
vareas, viii. 08. 

Valabhid, x. 41. 
vallabha, viii. 04. 
vas, esj., xii. 42. 

Vasistha, xJv ; xlix ; i. 42, 52 ; iv. 77 ; 

ix. 70. See Aurvaseya. 

Vasu, xxix : vii. 7. 

Vasubandhu, xxv; xxvi ; xxxii ; 
xxxviii; xii. 

Vasumitra, xxxi ; xxxiii. 

vah, ud+, ix. 28. nis+, es., viii. 

40 ; set nirvahaka. 
va, iv. 44. 
vatapana, iii. 20 n. 
va lay ana, iii. 20. 
vada, xii. 19. 

Vainadova, xlix ; ix. 9. 

Varsaganya, xlvi ; lvi; xii. 33 n. 
Valmiki, xlvdi ; i. 43. 

Vasava, xiii. 9. 

vasavrksa, vi. 46. 

vikara, lvii ; v. 65 ; xii. 17, 19, 70. 

vikrsta, v. 4. 

vikrama, v. 32 ; ix. 00 ; x. 25. 
vikriya, iii. 28. 
vigadha, viii. 31, 70. 
vicara, v. 10 ; xii. 49 n. 
vieitta, xiii. 12. 
vij, sam+, iii. 4, 34, 35. 
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Vijnanavada, xxix ; xxxv. 
vitahka, viii. 37, 
vitarka, v. 10; xii. 40. 52. 
vitta, ix. 21. 

Videha, ix. 20 ; xiii. 5. 
vitlhi, lv ; viii. 85 ; ix. GO, G7. 
vinivrtti, xi. 63. 

Vindhya. xiii. 38. 

Vindhvakostha, vii. 54. 

Vindhya vasin, vii. 54 n. 
vipratyuya, xii. 24, 25. 
vipravasa, vi. 59. 

Vibhaaa, xv ; xxiv ; xli. 

Vibhrama, xiii. 3. 

Vibhraja. iv. 28, 
vimana, ii. 29 ; iii. 64. 
vi varna, vi. 66. 

Vivasvat, iv. 28 ; vii, 32 ? viii, 78. 
viveka, v. 11 ; xii 49. 
visista, i. 19. 

visesa, xii. 53, 55, GO, 62, 74, SI. 

See avteesa. 

Vi A vac i, iv. 78. 

Visvarnitra, xlix ; iv. 20. See 
Gadhin. 
visakta, ix, 19. 
visama, ii. 34. 
visaya, i. 85. 

Visnu, liv. 

vis panda, xiv. 21. 

vrt, pari-f-, xii. 16 n. pra+, iv. 38. 
Vrtra, viii. 13 ; xi. 14. 
vrddhi, i. 84, 89. 
vrdh, vi+, v. 61. 

Vrsni, xi. 31. 

Veda, xlv ; i. 42 ; ii. 37. 
ve dak a, xxxiii. 
vedana, xiv. 62 n. 
voraya, pra+, viii. 52, 

Vaibhraja, iv. 28 n. : ix. 20. 

Vaisali, liv ; xi. 73 n. 

Vaisesika, xvii ; lv ; lvii. 


j Vaisravana, i. 3. See Kubora 
Vaisvamtara ilsrama, xi, 73. 
vyakta, xii. 22. 40. 

Vyasa, i. 42 ; iv. 16. 

Sams, a + , v. 85. 

Sakti, i. 42 n. 

Sakra, i. 58; vi. 62 ; ix. 12 ; x. 19 : 

xi. 13. 

Sad, i. 2: ii. 27. 

Saclpati, viii. 73. 

Satakratu, xi. 14. 

Satapanoaiatka, xiv. 

Sat apa 11 uibrah m an a, xlv. 

Santanu, xlvii ; xiii. 12. 

Sambhu, xiii. 16. 

Sarlrin, xii. 79. 

Sala, xiii. 18. 

Sakya, i. 1,58 ; viii. 8 ; ix. 11. 
Sakyanarondra, Sakyara j a, Sakya - 
dhipati, Sakycsvara, i. 49, 88: 
ii. 25; v. 1, 36 ; vi. 60 ; ix. 24 ; 
x. 11. 

Silky a muni, xiii. 14, 18, 43 ; xiv. 
8?* 

Sakyarsabha, vii. 13 ; xiii. 28. 
Santanu, xiii. 12 n. 

Santa, iv. 19. 

Sariputra, xix ; xxvii ; xxviii. 
Saripufcraprakarana, xiii ; xviiifT : 

Ixii ; lxiv; xii. 75 n. 

Salahhanjika, v. 52. 

SillihotraSastra, lii ; v. 73 n. 

Salva, ix. 20 n., 70. 

Siksasamuceaya, xxx. 

Sibi, xiv. 30. 

Siva, liv; xiv, 107 n, See Bhava, 
Sambhu, Rthanuvrata. 
sivikil, i. 86. 

sila, xiii; lxi; i. 71 ; vi. 65 n. ; xi. 66 ; 

xii, 46, 

Sivala, xxvii, 
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Sukra 1 ; i. 41 ; ix. 10. 
Suddhadhivasa, i. 20; iii. 26, 56; 
vi. 60 n. ; xiii. 31. 

Suddhodana, xxxviii ; xxxix; 

Ixxxvii; i, 1. See Sakyanarcndra. 
subha, ix. 58, 75 ; xiv. 10. 
Subhakrtsna, xii. 55. 

Sura, 1. 45 : (Arya 0 ) xxxvi. 

Surpaka, xlvii; xiii. 11. See 
Addenda. 
saila, x. 2. 

Sailondraputri, xiii. 16. 

Saivala, xxvii. 

Sauddhodani, ii. 46 ; iii. 40; xi. 1. 
Sauri, i. 45. 

sraddka, xxv; xxx ; xxxviii; xii. 111. 
sraddlianustirin, xxxiv. 
sramana, v. 17. 

Sravasti, liv; xi. 2 n. 

Sri, i, 3 n, ; ii. 26 ; vi. 59 ; viii. 60 ; 

xi. 16 n. See PadmaSri, Padma. 
Srcnya, x. JO, 16. 
sresthin, xiv. 101 n. 

Svctasvatura Upanisad, xiv; liv. 

Sadgatikarikah, xxiii. 
Saddarsanasamuecaya, lxxix. 
Samnukha, i. 88. 

saihvojaua, xi. 10. 
samvid, vi. 65 n. 
sariivrt, vi. 65 n. 
sariivega, iii. 4 n., 36 ; iv. 90. 
saiuskara, xiv. 82 n. 

Sagara, i. 44. 
saghrna, xi. 67. 
sariikalpa, v r . 65. 
samkhya, xii. 77. 
sanga, xii. 24. 
samgrahaka, iii. 27. 

Saiiijaya, viii. 77. 


saihjna, i. 51 ; v. 21 ; xi. 41 ; xii. 

85 n. ; xiii. 13. 
samjnasaihjiia, xii. 86. 
samjnasaiiijfiitva, xii. 85. 
«amjnita,*xii. 87. 
samjnin, xii. 20, 86. 
sattva, lviii; vii. 53 ; xii. 77 n. : 

lvi; xii. 17, 23. 

Satyasiddhi, xxxi. 

Sanatkumara, liii ; ii. 27 ; v. 27. 
isariidelia, xii. 24, 27. 

Saptar^itara, i. 14. 

sainadhi, xliii; i. 3, 71 ; v. 11 ; 

xii. 59, 105 ; xiii. 51, 68. 
samprajanan, i. 11. 
saiiimatta, iv. 56. 
sarj, i. 41 n. 
sarvagata, xi. 68. 

Sarvarthasiddha, ii. 17; vii. 1. 
Sarvananda, lxxx. 

Sarvastivadin, xxiv-xxviii; xxxiii. 
Sahasraksa, ii. 27. 
sahiya, x. 26. 

Saketa, xiv ; xvii; xlvii. 

Samkrti, i. 52 n.; ix. 70. 

Saiiikhya, xxxix; xlvi; lvi—lx ; vii. 
53 n., 54 n., 55 n.; ix. 57 n., 64 n. ; 
xii. 17ff. n. 

Sariikhyakarikah, Ivi-lx. 
sadharanatva, xi. 26. 
sadhaya, lxii. 
sanu, x. 41 n. 
sapek^a, ix. 81. 

Saras vat a, i. 42. 

Savitri, ix. 70 n. 

sic, abkiui+, xxx ; xii. 37. 

sitapuspa, i. 86. 

Siddha, vii. 1 ; xiv. 87. 

Sindhu, ii. 1 n. 

sukha. v, 11 ; vii. 18, 26; xii. 50, 
52, 55, 56, 57. 

Sugata, xiv. 98. 
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Sudar§ana, xxviii; xxix. 
sude&ika, xiii. 62. 

Sunda, xi. 32. 

Simdarananda, xxix. 

Sundari, xxx. 

Snprahara, xiii. 11 n. 

Subhasitavail, xxiii. 

Subhuti. xxiii ; xxvi. 

Sumantra, vi. 36. 

Surnitra, vi. 36 (v. 1.). 
Suvarnanisthivin, viii. 77. 
Suvarnaksiputra, xiii ; xviii. 
suksraa (dharma), i. 56. 
Sutralamkara, xxii ; xxxvi. 
sunasi, xi. 31. 

Senajit, ix. 20. 
sotsuka, iii. 16. 

Soma, iv. 73 ; xiii. 12. 

Sautrantika, xxv 

Saundarananda? xviii-xx; xxx; 
xxxvi ; xl ; xcii. 

Skanda, liv; i. 61 n. See San- 
mukha. 

stha, adhi+, x. 39. vyut+, xii. 59. 


Sthanuvrata, x. 3. 

sprha, viii. 66 ; xii. 86 n. 

smrti, xiii; Ixxiii; v. 20, 23 ; xii. 21. 

svah, lxix; viii. 43. 

avata, vi. 10. 

svabkava, lix-lx : ix. 58, 59, 62. 
s vabhava vada, 1 iv. 

Svayarabhii, ii. 51 n. ; x. 2, 19. 
svabhavika, ix. 58, 61. 
Svayambhuva, ii. 51. 

^Harituraga, v. 87. 

Harivannan, xxxi. 

Harivamsa, xlvii. 

Hariscandra, i. 1 n. ; ix. 69 n. 
Haryanka, xi. 2. 

Haryanga, xi. 2 n. 

HaryaSva, xi. 2 u. 

Harsa, xiii. 3, 17 n. 
haraana, xiii. 17. 

Hiraavat, iv. 27; v. 45; vii. 39 
viii. 36 ; ix. 78. 

hetu, xxxiv ; xiii; ii. 56 ; xii. 68. 



ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 
Part I 

Despite tlie great help rendered to me in proof-reading by Professor 
Raghu Vira, there are a few misprints left in the text, in addition to the usual 
casualties due to the breaking of type in printing. The following list is, it 
is hoped, complete, 

i. 246, variants, read nags-tshal for nags-tsha. 

i. 54a, read nfpenopanimantritah for O opamantritah. 

i. 89c, read °dpsaro y vakirnam for °dpsaraso y vaklrnam. 

iv. 10c, read Kuberasydpi for Kuve\ 

iv. 23c?, read tu idh striyah for ta tu. 

v. 37 a, read Merugurur for °garur. 

v. 61a, variants, read brgyah for brgyan. 

vi. 15a, read jaramarana 0 for metrical reasons. 

vii. 19a, road dvipadendravatsah for dvipendra 0 . 

vii. 376, read manusyavaryam for 0 carya. 

ix. 45c?, read purarhda 0 for puranda'. 

x. 18 d, variants, read mtshan for mtuhan. 

xii. 4 M f read 0 vistiriiarh for °vistxrm. 

xii. Ilia, road sraddhdvardhita 0 for sraddha 0 . 

xiii. 8a, variants, read °samstham for °sarhtham . 

xiii. 186, variants, read thub-pahi for thub-pa, -ft. 

Part II 

Introduction, p. xvii. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has edited and explained in 
An Imperial History of India (Lahore, 1934) the fifty third chapter of the 
Aryamanjusrlmnlaka 1 pa , which gives the Buddhist version of the history of 
India as current about the beginning of the Pala dynasty ; he holds that the 
akdrdkhyo yatih of the verse he numbers 940 (Trivandrum S.fS. ed., p. 651) 
is Asvagho$a and that his lime is given as that of king Buddhapak^a, whom 
he identities with Kadphises I (p. 19) and whose name he would read as 
Buddhayaksa. While this supports the date I think the most probable, the 
evidence is not in my opinion usable. The textual constitution of the passage 
in question remains uncertain, and, if it is accepted as it stands, I do not think 
it is possible to avoid the identification of Buddhapakga with Kaniska, that is, 
the text merely gives the Buddhist legend already current in China three cen¬ 
turies earlier. 
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p. xxii. My view of the date of the Gandistotra is corroborated by the 
evidence of the late Professor S. Levi’s Sanskrit Texts from Bali (Gaekwad’s 
0. S. no. 07), which contains on p. 49 under the heading of Buddhastam 
verses 1 and 11 of this work. As the remaining Buddhist texts still extant 
in Bali are from Tantric works, it seems likely that this text also is of more 
or less the same epoch. 

p. xxix. For Asvagho^a’s influence on Nagarjunasee now Ratnavali , iv. 
40-49 ( JR AS, 1936, 249), which is closely related in argument and wording 
to B. y xi. 36-48. 

p. lxx. On the question of sarhdhi note that the MS. at 5., xi. 24, 28, 
and xiv. 31, shows arccha(n)ti in place of drccha(n)ti prescribed by the 
grammarians; this is in accord with arti at S ., x. 32, but the MSS. of the 
latter poem apparently indicate the use of the simple verb only (viii, 4, ix. 
44, xvi. 51, xviii. 45) except at ix. 35, where the length of the vowel in the 
first syllable cannot be determined. 

Translation, p. 83, vi. 15, line 2. For ‘ birth’ read ‘old age ’, in accord¬ 
ance with the correction in Part I above. 

p. 190, note on xiii. 11. It is probable that the figure on which Kama- 
deva is standing in the Kushan terracotta plaque at Mathura, reproduced 
in Ann . Bibl. Ind. Arch., IX, plate IV d , is to bo identified with Surpaka. 
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